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> 
CHAPTER XXVIIL 
LAST WORDS. 


‘So terrible she looked and spoke 
In words so strange to hear, 
None ever may forget that hour 
Though live he many a year: 
Though life were spared him and he dwelt 
On earth for many a year. Ball 
_TuAxks to the daring and sagacity of his friend, 
i a Onslow had succeeded in an all-important ob- 
Hject. 

Hehad gained access to Doriani’s patient, and in 
the doctor's absence. 

80 far, all was well. 

But how often it happens in life that our very suc- 
esses are in a sense unsuecessful! This, Onslow was 
how to experience. He had overcome what appeared 
im insuperable barrier, had reached the bedside of a 

voman who had it in her power to render him a ser- 
price beyond all price; he could see her, speak to her, 
owt her voice, grasp her hand, and yet all was of no 
i Sickness had brought its victim to the verge of 
'otcy, and she could neither see nor understand—she 
5s utter the ravings of a disordered mind. 
Sete i yas long for the young ‘man to convince 
ear sufferer’s ravings were so full of meaning, so 
nistak Suggestion and disclosure, that he was at first 
ap a He believed that he had only to awaken 
~ oe er to force an attentive hearing, and to gain 

% ormation he so eagerly, so earnestly desired. 
votre was soon dissipated. ‘To arouse’ the 
ooked into ‘hig a = oe ee lm the eyes that 

ss _his were devoid of intellige i 
vestions elicited no reasonable reply. oe eae 





[A GUILTY CONSCIENCE. ] 


“ Claudia !” he exclaimed, with fierce and passionate 
earnestness, “ honoured Claudia! Do you not know 
me ?” . 

The restless eyes settled a momént on his face. 

“Tt was to you, Doriani, that he came. You shall 
answer to me for him.” 

Evidently the woman believed that it was the 
doctor whom she was addressing. Her eyes could not 
discriminate between the fresh young face looking 
into them, and that of Doriani, whose image was in 
her thoughts. , 

Onslow was in despair. 

“Look at mé,” he cried, “Tong and steadily. See, 
T will hold the lamp between us, So! Now, look and 
reflect—do you not recognize me ?” 

“It is too bright. You blind me,” said the poor 
wretch, with some approach to reason. 

He shifted the lamp, which he had lit, a little, not 
far, and again bade her look at him, but his words fell 
idly on her ears. 

“Your drugs are strong,” she muttered, “ but I will 
not die until 1 bave set all right. I tell you I saved 
Baliol Edgecombe’s life. I set him free. Yes, I did it. 
What! Did he not love my daughter, my dear one ? 
And was riot happiness more to me than all the world 
beside? My poor child! You knew her. She was 
the playfellow of your Juanita, and trusting in that, 
she sent the husband of her heart to you. Oh, base, 
cruel, treacherous man, give him back tome. Let me 
see him and die. Nay, I fear you not. Your drugs 
are strong, and you are’ deep and subtle, bat I shall 
live till I clasp him in my arms.” 

Overcome with the exertion of the rapid utterance 
of these words, the aged and emaciated woman fell 
back upon her pillow, and lay there, silent aud mo- 
tionless. 

Neville Onslow believed her dead, and at the bare 
thought a cold dew beaded his brow. 

“€laudia!” he cried, in agony, dropping on his 
knees beside the bed. 

She did not hear or heed him. 

would speak,” he went on; “his 
Ma in the grave, for you loved 
wll me of Baliol !” 





Still silence, stilf the same dsad inanimate face. 

And so for along hour, in spite of entreaty, of pro- 
testation, of deep and impassioned pleadings, the 
woman lay, indifferent as the corpse she so resembled. 

Onslow’s impatience was almost uncontrollable, the 
more so as hé lad -no security in the position he was 
occupying. Tofts, who had undertaken to secure 
Doriani and ‘detain him till ‘his friend re-appeared, 
might find it impossible to do so, especially when day 
had broken, and peop'e were about. The doctor was, 
therefore, liable to return at “any moment, and that 
would utterly defeat two important objects—it would 
prevent his obtaining the revelation he sought, and, 
which was almost equally to be feared, it would lead 
to his recognition. 

There was also the extra danger that the attendant 
sleeping in the outer room might awake, and fright- 
ened at the presence of a stranger, alarm the house. 

In spito of all this there was no alternative but 
waiting. 

The stupor that had come over the prostrate woman 
must sooner or later pass away. She must recover or 
die. 

In the event of her recovery there was the faint 
hope that, as often happens in such cases, in the last 
moments of her exhaustion, her mind might recover 
itself. 

As to the other alternative, that of her death, he 
shuddered at the bare thought of it, since upon the 
slender thread of this strange woman’s life hung con- 
sequences of overwhelming import. 

The moments passed slowly, slowly away. The 
neglected fire on the hearth died out into white ashes. 
The window, a glimmering square, grew whiter and 
whiter, as the dawn asserted itself, and the lamp by 
the bedside seemed to grow pale. All this time 
Onslow remained on his knees by the sleeper, not 
praying, but watching intently, and in silence, the 
poor, brown, wasted face, that had once represented 
beauty and dignity, and was now beyond -interest- 
ing any human being, save one—the one who gazed 
into it. 

Suddenly Onslow observed a change come over the 
emaciated features. 
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He was thinking, “Is this a natural’ 8tate, or/the 

ffects of some poisonous drug administered by 
Dori iani ?” when the-echange presented itself. _ Such 
a change that even his inexperienced eye knew that 
it portended something mementous. 

A lengthening of the face, accompanied by piteous 

sighs, startled him. 

“Sho is dying,” te said; -half aloud. 5 

be _ es. ” 

The answer was clear and distinet, its tone that of 
resignation: 

Then the woman's eyelids were dente raised, and 
she looked steadily in the face that she had not yet 
recognized. 

A start and a faint blush indicated the effect. 

“Claudia Guiver!” exclaimed Onslow. 

“Ab, ‘tishe. “Dis his Voice!” she ejaculated. 

“ Yes,” returned the youth, earnestly. ** Providence 
has ordained that we should mest: 

“ Before-l die.’ Wes, yes, it #6 1 dies wold heaven. | 
Ob, may it bless you! “May it blesg’and keep*you !” 

With her thin, enfeébled fingers she clutehed ‘the 
hand tbat rested on the coyerlet;, and. presséd them,} 
softly, tenderly, but with’ r fervour. 2 

“ But Doriani—whére*is. “he?” she ashed, looking 
round with suddenterror. 

“ Gone,” replied ae Mijas aetes tons m 

“ But he-will retifa,- I never leave nietifl I 
am in my grave. Iki . I heve insulte? 
him too bitterly. He porn 2 a Soe it, listening, 
prying—lid in the curtai ‘the door. 
Look, look there!” 

She pointed to the Nekentenieanaedl the reom, and 
tle young man rose, watMiurmed ‘hie head -dvalf expect- 
ing to behold the Jong, howt’form Of >the treaded doc- 
tor emerging ee St eae ams 
him that it waseesty a ¢elmsion. 

“ Listen tome,” he said, ‘and decid 
tone, “ Doriani is mot here-—eetitn ishotee. But he 
may return at eo “Where is, therefore, gy, Fa 


time to lose.” 


il? 


‘“Emapossible !” » Saeibat 
Mag & ee hoe at the 
|" 


“ Say rather of Edgecombe’s witkedness,” #eplied 
Neville, } ; ; 

‘As he spoke, thetaged woman drew from her breast 
a satchel, formed of the skin of a snake, and suspended 
bya silken cord. , This she handed te the young man, 
still retaining the cord,’as if relactatit to’ part with it 
even then, and to him to whom she was anxious to 
confide it. 

With bands that trembled like those of a drunkard 
ora man'stticken “withague, Neville Onslow accepted 
ttre precious and 80 ught to tear it open; -but 4 
his laste and impatience —— his object. It was 
fastened by @ of knots of a peculiar 
“gilicon cord, round a central 





opened of itself. 
“Yon’will find’ here all that is necssitiry; ” Claudia 
Ghiver faltered. es 
Onélow drew out a handful of -papérs. 4 
eld and stained with oe a “wear- 


tesrupted-her,. 
x orate thiey Aan eet the contrary, ‘white 


w.” 
hn 4 words acted iii tate Maine woman like a 


“ pet 











power ih heaven gr justice upow earth. You and 4, 
Byil Edgecombé—a_ nice pair,}. ; 
théearth become a desert to you 
gotten wealth prove a curse to you! May Your dayy 
be darkened with the shadow of the evil you havg 
wronght,and- may you sighin vain for the death 
that will not come to ease erin sof wo torments, 
} May. y——” as 

The words ceased. 

In her exeitement the woman had gradually jij 
herself. from.the pillow,.and rising higher and higher 
with clasped but pitiably shaking hands, had at yg 
stood almost erect. This effort, pares spasmodis, 
had overtasked her strength, >. to Onslow 

fac 







horror, she suddenly fell ce, 
He stepped forward and a whl bt 
fallen one ga its own a? 
‘ the ¢yes—no m e li 
ne om tt adel 
“Before he tad time 2 Correia thera fc Revs 


Startled plop gpetiting ta 
allt = Se aah 
It was a°woman “tho, ‘th ert eon 


‘| claimed : 
“Hal jyou have killed hoe! - 


“ye 
Mit wawall that Onslow a 






Charm. the’bed, he-turned to confrenif 

‘Shes m the pillow on whieh’ cher ‘head re-. ‘itewas'the- attendant,» : if the 
cl.ned, ing eon papers, heldthem, to. ve Seb ey . 
light. tated lowed in “the eyes. swith. ow have kille VOR, who. 
wick aie Wiparded lg Then, with a piteous you are! My. ypoor ‘migivess—my dear, das 
groan, she suffered them)to-angpifrom ‘her * fingers. . OHS ary” Beas 

“ Changed ! Stolen?” shegjdeulated q a re-you——— X 
tae knew ine 


ealf which I 


SES oe 





+ eg age “the worsen 
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eppteach her, You have sa: 
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stots down, andi ube tnd tty 


“ Right, right,” omen, ubtag ‘back ne fo gts, not to know them by | her atm as she spoke, - 
with \evhisteheittion “tim “Fem saree sight ™ ag he , ” “Bat—but-——" Sam, shat ‘toonay, the 

‘* Not-till your work ‘is done,” se AE almost “ Oh, “‘bwt?theve anvast be deome whistake. How is | hurriedly added, “ ned. Doriani's perinission 
in a voice of authority, as if hiswill Wad igfit strength | it possible that “tits Ms Steed? ‘tag? “Who-oan have: robbed | to ome here ?” 
sufficient to arrest the approatheéi@eatiiiteelf. Not you ?” woman looked up up Banplcigitty: 
till you have granted what lvemudet@¥e “to entreat of She mr eee “Pil not believe it,’”*sherreplied. 
you. With you, and you al@me;7peéts Mae proof of | ‘* Deriani.” mi “et his absence might form some kind of proi 
my identity. Without that proof I¢amimébody. I “ Youssuspect him | that‘he in me.” 
can assert my claims to birth. and “station; “but who | .“dtaigtmore’than suspicion, on | Instead.of seyitg'to «a -the <n emi the wom 
will believe me? Who will listen to..mé? “Tamay think that ‘ho ‘tis in some mo- ‘locked burriedly round the 
fume and bluster, threatening vengeaticé *and «<@him=j/went of insens E ““Werere is he ?’* she Sixiandéa. “ He said nothing 
ing rights; I may be able to extract something ‘from* ebllieticMersaministoréd. id of leaving here to-night. How did he quit the howe 


the fears and remorse of others, but I can establish 
nothing without your aid—absolutely nothing.” 

This torrent of words, flowing from the heart of the 
speaker, overwhelmed the feeble energies of the lis- 
tener; but she gathered the general import. 

“ Nothing,” she repeated, with a smile of satisfac- 
tion. 

“This, then, is why Providence has seat you to 
this place,” said Onslow. 

‘rue, And I did not know it.: I came only to 
confront and expose Doriani, To ask of him the vic- 
tim of his arts. Idid aot suspect—how should [?— 
that it was the fluger of heaven which had traced my 
path hither.” 

“ Yes, to me.” 

“ To you—and to my grave.” 

“ You have a presentiment of your death——” 

“Look at me. Am I not already half dead? -The 
pulses of my heart are numbered. Yes, Neville; I 
die, but without regret, since I have been permitted 
the sight of you—you who are all that remains to me 
on earth. And with my dying breath I shall restore 
you 

She ceased—her strength had failed her. 

Onslow started up in alarm. 

“Not yet. You must not die yet,” he ejaculated. 

A smile played over the wasted features, but the 
lids closed over those expressive eyes, from which 
the light was rapidly dying out. 

‘There ensued a long interval of profound silence. 
To Onslow it seemed as if hours instead of minutes 
were slipping away, and he dreaded lest this last re- 
lapse, this yieldimg up to irresistible weakness, might 
prove fatal to all his expectations, 

At length there were signs of renewing strength 
and consciousness, and once more the living will 
asserted itself. The eyes opened, and the expressive 
face lit up with intelligeuce. 

“You are better?” Neville asked, 

“TI yet live.” 

“ Thank heaven! 

“You were right. Ithought all over. But let us 
heed this warning. You ask of me proofs of your 
identity. They are here—here in this satchel which 
hangs about my neck, and which I never part from 
night or day. It contains the certificate of your 
mother’s marriage, evidence as to your birth, and the 
proof of Doriaui’s treachery.” 





I feared——” 





“ ‘And these Papers he has éubstituted. Of what is 
their nature? © Lets see.” 

He advanced with them to the lamp, with the un- 
steady gait of a man who feels that the ground on 
which he has built up his future fortunes is crumblin 
under his feet. Dizzy and bewildered, he could hardly 
see what was before him, and he had opened and was 
gazing fixedly at the first paper which came to hand 
for'a moment or. so, before he perceived what caused 
him to utter a cry of consternation, 

he sheet of paper was blank. 

Before communicating this dire intelligence,,. he 
hastily ran through the rest of the sheets making up 
the small packet. ‘They were all alike, all utterly 
blank, without a scrap of writing upon them. 

“You are right,” he cried, in accents of despair. 
“This is Doriani’s work. ‘Lhe paper is blank and 
newly folded. And see here, on the table is some 
which exactly resembles it. That convicts him. The 
false, crafty Italian. Oh, as Il live I will bring him to 
an account for this. He has ruined me, and in his 
cunning thinks to have saved Noel Edgecombe. He 
is deceived. He knows not what a wronged and deg- 
perate man is capable of. Oh, Claudia, Claudia, that 
you should have lived and been restored to me, for 
this!” 

The dying woman did not answer him. 

It may be doubted whether she heard his passionate 
words; but from the moment that she bad learned the 
nature of the trick played on her, the fire of indigna- 
tion had beea kindling — causing her eyes to glow and 
her breast to heave—and now it burst forth. 

“Tam dying,” she said, playing with the worth- 
less paper as if even the sound of its crackling lent 
force to her animosity, ‘I am dying, Doriaui, perhaps 
by your help. God knows! I shall nos live toavenge 
myself on you for this villainy; but I will not rest in 
my grave till it is avenged. Avenged, I tell you, 
fairly and fully. What! You would rob this poor 
boy—her child, do you hear that ?—Aer child, of his 
name aud rights. You would add crime to crime, 
without fear, without shame, without remorse! Then 
may the curse of the dying light oa. you, and scathe, 
and wither you, robbing your breastof its peace, and 
your life of that makes it pleasant to you. And it 
will do it,"—the poor mumbling lips went on, while 
those flaming eyes glowed as.if they saw the form of 
him she was addressing —“ it will do, it, if. there is 





and you—by what means did you enter it?” 

“All this,” was the reply, “ would occupy time inthe 
telling, and the doctor must explain it for himself. (a 
his return, simply inform him that the gentleman le 
left in charge remained till life was extinct, then took 
his departure.” 

Without waiting to watch the effect of his words, le 
quietly walked from the room, and quitted the hows 
leaving the astonished woman still kuvecling on tht 
grovnd with her arm encircling the dead. 





CHAPTER XXIX. 
GIDLEY SPEAKS LIKE A FATHER. 
Dem.—I love thee not, therefore pursue me not. 
Hel.—You draw me, you hard-hearted adamant; 
But yet you draay not iron, for my heart 
Is true as steel. Midsummer Night's Dream 

Ir ever @ philosopher was confirmed in -his views 
by bitter experience, that was the case with the kept, 
Gidley. 

His. thandsome head had not, he had always fib 
been set on his broad shoulders for nothing. It ™# 
put there for reflection, and to enable him to tal 
common-sensé views of things. And by the aid d 
his reflective powers and his common-sense, le 
formed that theory respecting women to w hich wear 
more than once heard him giving utterance. 

He had satisfied bis mind that a sensible man of 
to.regard them as pretty, playful, harmless ct reatures # 
long as they were let alone, and that the sensible ail 
would leave them alone accordingly. 

This was very good argument, and formed the sub 
ject of a number of little sermons with which the” 
looking keeper favoured his companions from tim? 
time; but somehow it all went wrong when hea 
tempted te select the pretty black- eyed, peony-! es 
trim-waisted, provoking-ancled Ruth as a 
preach from. F 7 

The moment hé made that mistake, his philosp 
someliow seemed out of joint. 

Toseo Ruth was to love her. ‘a 
So it came about:that while philosoper Gidley ¥ 
saying to himself, “Hands off!” and comp 
piquant Ruth to a snake sleeping in the su, is 

only wanted waking to become dangerous, au 
forth, he was really losing his heart and outta 
his own precepts as rapidly as, possible. 








ce pair!—nay 
May your it 
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Y sco the emotion with which he clutched his gun 
fe. Puen when he saw the “ bit of fun ” between 
r il Quth and Cheney Son 
or did i¢ end there. ; 
un +4 hn not the part of a sensible man to wander 
leath gbout for hours,that day, biting bis lips, clutching his 
ents hands, and cursing in his heart aristuccats and town 
‘ manners. Yet Gidley did this. He couldn't help it. 
Tie tried to persuade himself that it was out of dis- 
lifted interested regard for a poor girl whose character had 
cher been compromised, He tried to beliove that he should 
am pave done the same. by any other gitl on the estate, 
odie Tt was all of no.use. Mere ‘delusion—nothing more. 
low’s In his heart, in every throb and throe of his agonized 
being, he knew tliat he was hopelessly, desperately in 
Vhad love with Ruth, and that it was a lover's jealousy, and 
nothing more or less, that he was suffering. 
= “Oh,” he said, “ I hate her! I despise her! Not for 
i still, worlds would I forgive the shameless jade, or consent 
fo notice her fuither.” . 
eville But, for all that, he would have given everything 
a 'the he possessed in the world to have taken her to his 
heart, with the assurance that sl.e was his, and his only. 
» ox. Eventually, having cooled down a little, but still 


very burt, and most unhappy, he resolved that he 
would speak to her about her conduct. 

« Not angrily, yowknowy not with an atom of passion 
or feeling ; but calmly. and quietly--as one speaks to 
an erring child.” : 

For the better carrying out Of this idea, he resolved 
toluiier near a favourite tree of hers in the park, near 
the house, where he, had several times surprised her 
at nevdlé-work about sunset, she having come there, 
as he had sometimes fancied, for the express purpose 
of being surprised by him. 

That was all over now, of coursé. 

She came there from habit, but’ now that my lady 
had her fine gentleman lovers, she ‘would hardly 
trouble to keep up even the show of caring for him, 
unless, indeed, she was a hopeless coquette, in which 

















“ There you're right, I’m sure,” said Ruth. 

“ Yes); but.if I don’t speak who should?” returned 
the other, forgetting himself for the moment, 

Ruth caught him at the disadvantage, 

“ And pray why should you, Mr. Gidley, if I may 
make so bold as to ask the question,?, I wasn’t aware 
that you was my father, or my big, brother, or any- 
thing of that kind, and raly, why you'ye come here 
botherin’ or what you're talking about, goodness 
knows. I don’t !” 

Gidley was ata decided disadvantage.. He felt. it, 
looked it, spluttered over it; but at- last took heart, 
and said boldly : ; 


ee were talking to a gentleman, this morn- 


ing 
“ Was 12” asked Ruth, as if. the whole thing had 
passed clear out of her mind. 

“ Yes. Isaw-you. JI overheard you.” 

That was one. to Gidley.,, Ruth did not expect it, 
and coloured more deeply than she had done yet, 

“* You listened,” she faltered. “ It’s mean to listen, 
I hate listeners. 

“ I did not listen,” replied the handsome keeper, 
with the natural cignity,of a generous mind wrongly 
accused, “I could not oelp myself. There’s nothing 
I wouldn’t rather have seen ; nothing I'd not much 
xather have heard. But it was forced on me—your 
laughing and romping and making free with a gentle- 
man—if he is.a, gentleman—so much above you in 
life that for him only to,look at you’s engugh to take 
away your charac—ter. Oh, I know, I know what 
you'll say. There warn’t. no harm init, you'll say. But 
there was harm, Ruth, aud harm’ll come o’ such ways 
in the end, as sure as you're a’ooman. If I'd done 
my dooty, maybe I ought to ha’ split on yeto Sir Noel 
or his lady —I ain’t sure as1 oughtn't—but I’ve got 
that, feelin’ in my heart towards. you, Ruth, as—as—I 
can't abear it, and that’s flat,” 

‘At this pass, Gidley the philosopher fairly broke 
down, and Gidley tbe man triumphed. Ruth saw 
it—saw his tears, was conscious of his husky utter- 
ance, and gloried in these sigas of weakness. 

‘I’m much obliged to you, Mr. Gidley,” she said, 
“ for your friendly interest, but I think I’m capable of 
taking eare of myself, and should take it as a particu- 
lar favour if you woulda’t play the spy on me in 
future, and wouldn’t trouble yourself with my affairs, 
It’d be more pleasant for both parties,” 

“No, Ruth,” said.Gidley, “I won't do it. My 
feelin’s won't let mie. When I see you goin’ wrong 
I must put id a word, You know well enough 

what there is between us.” 

“Between us, Mr. Gidley!” 

* Ay, you know.” 

“ Why, theré’s never been a word——”_ 

“No; Idessay not. I’m net a. talkin’ man. I 
don't say a half or a quarter of what I feel or what I 

mean; but I do feet and I do méan every word I say. 

More’n that, every look I give’s,a genuine one. 

And'every act is: fair and square, and has, heart in 

it. You know wellenough, Ruth, what we've been 

one to another ; aud if you don’t, every one for miles 

about us can tell you.” * 

Secretly pleased at this admission, Ruth was by no 

means disposed toryield, ‘The conversation of the morn- 
ing had not been without its bad' effect on her, in the 

way of etimulating her pride and vanity, and that effect 
had not yet worn away. : 

So she tossed her head, and plucked a rosé which 

she had in hér bosom to pieces, leaf by leaf, and mur- 

mured that all this wag news to her, and that if people 
would be stupid antl jealous without cause she 
couldn’t help it. For her part she had never given 
Mr. Gidley—she was particular about the Mr, to- 
night—the slightest, grounds for talking ashe had 
now talked, and was very glad she hadn't. 

The keeper, pained to the heart by what he could 
only regard as wilfulness or badness, strove hard to 
carry his point—entréated, argued, remonstrated, and 
expressed such unbounded, love and tenderness, in 
such a manly and simple fashion, that nothing but tho 
sense of the wrong he had done her by casting even a 
breath of suspicion on her in respect of the morning’s 
conversation enabled her to hold out as she did. But 
by keeping this steadily in mrind, she was able to be 
cruel, sarcasstic, disdainful, and imperious, and when 
at last poor: Gidley retreated, it well-nigh broke his 
heart to b ear that long after he had left she sat under 
the tree humming a gay little tune ‘ina voice as 
cheery as a bird's. 

Poo’: Gidley never suspected the words to which 
she w as setting that little tune in her heart. 

Hse heard the notes but lie did not hear the burden : 
“Tee loves me! he loves me! hé loves'me!” in which 
sly; expressed her happiness. 

¥et that song berheart sang all night. 

It charmed her, too,in the rosy dawn, and she 





y wit case a man of sense would thank his lacky stars that 
he was quit of the jade. 
y, thio Gidley did not thank his Incky’ stars yet, but he. 
pission was quite certain that it would come tothat. Perhaps 
inafew days. Perlaps later. 
As it was, at the particular time that he moved 
through the red sunset to the old .tree, he ‘felt’ the, 
f proof nost wretched of men and philosophers. His eyes were 
rel—with rubbing. With tears? No. It would be 
yomaa paltry thing fora man tocry about a girl, forsooth! 
His throat was parched, his heart lay like a cannor- 
nothing ball under his waistcoat ; he was gloomy, savage, 
» house, maudlin, and miserable, allin one. | ~ 
The sunset was’ so red and bright, and the long 
re in the beams came througli the leaves, blinding lim so that he 
elf. On ould not see whether Ruth was or was not sitting 
man be nder the tree. 
xen took He could not see, but he felt, that she’ was tliere. 
And then the heavy ‘heart gave a thump or two, 
rords, ba more like a clock-weight ‘than a heart, and he gave 
@ houss, a final rub at the red’ eye-lids with the back of his 
- on the hand, and then, with a, face very, stern, and a stép 
very firm—very'firm indeed, he walked straight, up 
ito the tree. 
Ruth did not Near him conitfrg. Oh) ‘dear ’no. 
So when he stole round and” stodd before her with 
is arms folded, she gave @ tittle scream, and dropped 
her work on herlap in tle‘most nitural—and eliarm- 
ing—manner possible, 
“Oh, Mr. Gidley!” she “éxclaimed, “how, Jou 
Dream tightened me !” , 
is views “The guiky are easy frightened,” ‘said the 
o keepet, hilosopher. ' 
“Oh, what do you mean, what Wo ‘you mean?” 
ays feb ried Ruth, “ about the guilty and—and— 

It a " Nay, if your own conscience dou’t accuse ye, Ruth, 
to tale Won't,” said Gidley. |“ Lord kids T’ve ‘no riglit to. 
ye aid W'm vone of your kith’ or kin: And I’m no more to 
, hie hal jou than—than a log at your feet. ‘I kndéw that, 
, we bate Well enough. Only Pm ‘a man as can’t sce a oornan— 

mend 8 young ’oonan—going to destraction headlong 
an ough Wont puttin’ ina word o’ warnin’, bad as, it'll’ be 
atures, # Bure to be took.” 
sible au “Well, I'm sure, Mr; Gidley,”'sid Ruth, flushing 
crimson, aud trembling; but fairly put upon het’ meta). 
the sib lity me's the young woman going td destitiction 
the goo m mach obliged, but I daresay I cati find the way 
n time here alone.” 
» hens Sho caught up her work and made as if to rise. 
sy -lippeh Ruth vA cried the philosopher, utterly breaking 
+ text 8 fown in his fatherly character, “Ob, Ruth, Ruth, 
mut do it! Dou't be drawn away from thetn as love 
ilosoplf —" he stopped himself, atrial added, “ them as respect 
pou 80, by fine words aad cozening speeches and 
pecsanapes manners, and -alt that, You're young—” 
idley w o ge no fault, Ib ope,” snappett Ruth. 
popes Herat pet. but you've geen little of the world, 
thsh hd don't know how wicked it is, and row easy it is 


> get into bad ways and | : 
isu’t please : how hard to get out of em, 
n't * pleasant to be talked to—this way, I know 
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thought, “I will:meéet the poor féllew by accident as 
he is going bis rounds in tlie park.” 

With this design she sallied fort), and took the 
paths by which she knew he came, having watched 


his handsome figure among the trees many and many 
a time, at, that early hour. 

But to her dismay, he came not. ._Her pride would 
not. let. her ask of the other keepers and labourers 
whom she met. whether Gidley was abroad. Besides, 
it was so strange a question, as he performed his duties 
with unvarying regularity, and must, she felt, encounter 
her before long... Qonfident at first, but yielding more 
and more,to apprehension, she, went on her way, 
plunging into.all the by-paths and leafy glades, ina 
flutter of. trepidation and with a horrible fear grow- 
ing up in her heart. lest, in. a moment of despair he 
had been driven to an act of desperation. 

“He cannot have committed suicide?” she asked 

herself, with am awesome feeling at the bare idea. 

The words escaped ber. as she bent under the 
branches of a sycamore—low anddripping with cold 
dew —that guarded the entrance to a glade half-con- 
cealed through the, undulating sweep of the ground. 
Into this only a,faint light penetrated, but! there was 
a wide opening, at the farther end,. 60. that it had 
the effect from where Ruth stood of looking out of a 
cavern, . Toward the light she looked. with straining 
eyes, and suddenly the awful presentiment of her heart 
seemed fulfilled, 
|. At the further end) of the glude someone was lying, 
doubled together.and. motionless. 

“ Gidley! Gidley!” cried. Ruth, rushing forward 
with extended arms. 

There was no reply. 

“It’s me—Ruth,” she continued; “oh, why don’t 
you answer me?” _ 

She reached the prostrate form, dropped on her 
knees.and lopked.into the face. Then an inarticulat> 
cry burst from her,lips. 

It was not Gidley. The face into which she was 
looking was that of Doctor Doriani! 


CHAPTER XXX. 
GUILTY CONSCIENCES. 


The seed.of guilty deeds once sown will, rise 
Apalling to the heart and to the eyes. 
Shenstone. 

Ruru’s, terror changed to amazement. Doctor 
Doriani,. the honoured physician of the Manor House 
lying senseless in Sir Noel's own park! It was in- 
credible. 
Moreover, the manner of his appearance there was 
so startling. 
A’second glance showed that he had not, simply 
fallen where he lay,as aman might doin a swoon; 
but had been gagged, blinded, and bound in an. inge- 
nious and elaborate,.manner, and evidently with 
some serious intention. ..His insensibility was the re- 
sult of these outrages. 
On perceiving: this, Ruth’s first idea. was to procure 
help. 
She had presence of mind enough to slip the gag 
from the doctor’s mouth, and. then she ray out of the 
leafy cavern in which he lay, to obtain such assistance 
as might presentitself, ‘Te girl's f. otsteps were light 
and noiseless on the crisp, velvety grass, and she was 
sereened on all sides by young saplings. Through 
the latter she ran swiftly on, then abruptly stopped, 
hesitated, and crouched behind a screen of leaves. 
To her suprise, she had come upon Sir Noel Edge- 
combe himself—upon Sir Noel Edgecombe beside him- 
self would perhaps better express the state in whioh 
he appeared, - 
Early as it was, the baronet was attired with his 
customary scrupulous care. His broad cheeks were 
smootlily shaven, his soft white tie was immaculate, 
every article of his light attire was spotless. Even 
the damp grass seemed to respect the resplendent 
polish of his boots, or was powerless to dull their 
lustre. 

But a perfectly ordered outer man is not incon- 
isistent with a tumbled and distracted mind, and Sir 
Noel was evidently the victim of severe mental dis- 
quietude, 

Too ill at ease to sleep, he had stolen out of the 
Manor House, and, sought this sequestered spot, 
where, screened from observation, at he supposed, by 
the abundant leafage, he could indulge his owa 
thoughts, and give vent to the feelings of his heart 
uuperceived. 

So it happened that Ruth beheld, with a tervified 
face, a display of emotion of which her master would 
never have been suspected. 

She saw Irim pacing to and fro with short, sharp 
steps, and now pressing his hands to his fevered 
brow, and now flinging them into the air with an e<- 
cess of action dictated by intense feeling. Her first 
impulse had been to rush out and apprise him of her 
discovery; but she dared not. Something told her 
that this was forbidden ground. And soshe crouched, 
and, without listening, keard more than was,destined 
for her ears. 





“So many years,” murmured Sir Ne’, “ and then to 
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have the secd of wrong springing up in thorns and 
nettles! There isa Providence. I have doubted it, I 
have scoffed at the notion of a superior power inter- 
posing in the affairs of men. But it isso. How else 
could Gabriel—my dear, unfortunate boy — have 
brought. this evil upon himself, and this misery on 
all around him? A simple act of courtesy, prompted 
by his good heart, ruins all! He’ meets this man, this 
outlaw in society, and bids bim welcome to his 
father’s house. Heavens, what a blunder! He might 
have brought hundreds here—hundreds, ay, thou- 
sands—with impunity. And he must bring this man!” 

The perspiration came out in huge drops on his brow 
at the thought. Then he continued: 

“ To live thus is to live in horror. We are over a 
voleano. Any moment may be fatal to us. I never 
look into his face but I expect the glance that must 
come there, sooner’or later. I never hear his yoice 
but I tremble at what I must one day hear. But I will 
not yield. He is buta man, though these idle fools 
believe that the dead are at his back ; and I will fight 
him, inch by inch, with weapons I can use as well as 
he. Yes, I will not yield. I will fight him to the 
death '” 

There was a long pause, during which these words 
kept ringing in Ruth’s bewildered brain with a strange 
persistence. And this pause grew se long that at last 
she resolved to risk an intrasion on the baronet’s soli- 
tude. For this purpose she retreated on tip-toe to 
where Doriani lay, and then suddenly ventured on a 
loud and piercing scream.’ 

Its effect was what she expected. 

Sir Noel came rushing to the spot. 

He gave one glance at Ruth, one at the prostrate 
doctor, and then eagerly demanded what this meant ? 
The girl explained that strolling through the grounds, 
she had come upon Doriani, where he lay. 

“You have come now? This instant?” he de- 
manded. 

‘* Ye-e-s,” she faltered, frightened out of her wits. 

“You are sure? Go, then; send some of the peo- 
ple here. Quick; there is no time to lose.” 

Doriani’s condition was indeed urgent, though since 
the removal of the gag he had begun to show signs 
of revival. The difficulty of breathing had reduced 
him to the state of utter exhaustion, and the free, 
fresh air was in itself the best restorative. The 
baronet busied himself in releasing his physician's 
limbs from the cords that bound them, and before the 
arrival of a group of domestics with Ruth at their 
head, had the satisfaction of seeing him open his eyes 
and betray other signs of life. 

His immediate removal to the Manor House was 
the next step, and then his recovery was rapid. Both 
Sir Noel and Lady Edgecombe were in attendance on 
him, full of wonder and apprehension at what had 
occurred. 

Nor was Doriani himself less perturbed, as soon as 
he was able to realize the position, and recall what 
had happened. 

His first desire was that a message might be de- 
spatched to Nestleborough, and it was decided that 
Gabriel should undertake that duty. ‘To this he con- 
sented, with the listless manner that had come upon 
him since the night of the fire, and the discovery of 
Blanche Selwyn’s passion for his rival. 

This having been settled, Doriani set about satisfy- 
ing his friend’s curiosity as far as he was able. But 
he was himself in a fog over the matter. He could 
tell of the letter that had induced him to go to the 
avenue in the hope of meeting Sir Noel—a letter 
which he now found was a forgery. He was con- 
scious of having gone there, and of what followed 
there, but he knew no more, 

How he had come to the spot on which he was 
found, was to him a profound mystery. 

“ Of course,” said Sir Noel, “ you suspect the author 
of this outrage ?” 

“If Neville Onslow was aware of Claudia Guiver’s 
presence at Nestleborough, all would be clear,” was 
the reply. 

‘He must have been,” said the baronet, decisively. 

** But how ?” 

“Ts it possible that there could have been any secret 
communication between them ?” 

“ Quite—quite impossible.” 

“Do you suspect others, then, of this daring act? 
is not credible. Onslow alone had any motive 

or it.” 

“T am utterly bewildered,” said Doriani, and with 
truth. “ But there is one consolation. . As I told you 
in my letter of yesterday, the woman was in posses- 
sion of the most important documents, nor was she 
ignorant of their value, as she kept them perpetually 
about her. These I had taken the precaution to 
secure. Now, I can only suppose that by some means 
the perpetrators of this violence knew that these papers 
were in existence, and designed to secure them; in 
which case their object is wholly defeated. 

“And the papers?” asked Sir Noel. 
nature are they ?” 


“ Of what 





“ They have reference to Baliol Edgecombe.” 

Both the baronet and his lady trembled. That 
name was never breathed in their presence with im- 
punity. It had a magic in it that drove the colour 
from their cheeks and the blood from their lips, and it 
exercised that influence now. 

“ What do they prove?” her ladyship asked. 

“Tlte existence of Baliol Edgecembe in a certain 
year, not likely to be forgotten.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“ His marriage.” 

“ What more?” 

“ The birth of his son.” 

“Ah, the boy whodied. We know that, Doriani. 
We have proof of that, you know?” 

“ Yes,” answered the doctor, drily. “ We have proof 
of that.” 

“ And is this all the papers there ?” Sir Noel asked. 

“No,” was the reply, “there is a letter from Baliol 
Edgecombe, dated'on the fifteenth of November, in the 
year—but you remember the year—showing that he 
was then in this neighbourhood, and was that evening 
coming on to my house.” 

“To your house ?” Sir Noel repeated, eagerly. 

“Yes; on his way to the Manor House.” 

“You have destroyed that letter?” cried Lady 
Edgecombe. 

“ No.” 

“No! With all your caution and forethought? 
With your knowledge of what depends 6n it.” 

Doriani smiled. 

“What can depend on it?” he asked; “before 
Gabriel returns Claudia Guiver will be a corpse. She 
raved when I was tempted from her side. She could 
not last a dozen hours, and when she is gone who will 
inherit her secrets? Not Baliol’s son, for they have 
not met for fifteen years. Besides, as your ladyship 
has said, he is no more. He is dead. We have the 
proofs of his death.” 

A sinister smile distorted his face as he said this. 
Her ladyship felt her very heart sicken at his words. 

“ It is safer to destroy them,” she said. 

“ They shall be destroyed,” replied the doctor, sub- 
missively. 

Sir Noel listened, but his thoughts reverted to the 
question with which the conversation had opened, as 
to who could have inflicted the treatment under which 
the doctor had suffered. 

“Everything confirms the suspicions which we enter- 
tain of this man who calls himself Neville Onslow,” 
he said, as if reflecting aloud, “ Everything, too, goes 


to show that he knows more of our affairs than we | 


could imagine possible. The fact of his being in the 
deserted hall on the night of the fire is in itself so 
suspicious that no explanation he is able to offer can 
clear it up. This being so, how can we venture to say 
that he is ignorant of the bearing Claudia Guiver 
might have on his fortunes? Once suppose that he 
had secret information of tbat sort, and that his spies, 
—andGod knows, he may be surrounded with them !— 
let him into the secret of her arrival at Nestleborough, 
and what would be likely to happen? Just what has 
happened. He would use every exertion to obtain an 
interview with her'before her death, and might have 
practised this daring trick on you, Doriani, which no 
one else can have had sufficient motive for doing.” 

“True,” said the doctor; then with sudden energy 
he added, “But this is easily demonstrated. Has 
Mr. Onslow, or has his friend, been absent from the 
Manor House during the night ?” 

While he was in the midst of his question the door 
opened. 

“ What a singular question, doctor?” said a fresh, 
cheery voice. 

It was Neville Onslow himself who spoke, and 
Cheney Tofts leaned on his arm as he did so. 

The looks of all present betrayed the utmost con- 
fusion. Doriani was the first to recover presence of 
mind. 

“The truth is,” he said, “that a gross outrage was 
committed in this neighbourhood last night——” 

“ And you do us the honour of supposing us to be 
gentlemen highwaymen, or aristocratic housebreakers 
in disguise?” asked Onslow, with a laugh. 

“ My dear sir!” exclaimed Sir Noel. 

“ Because in that case I had better tell you my 
story. It is singular, and may interest you.” 

“But you cannot imagine——” interposed Lady 
Edgecombe. 

“‘I'rue, I have no imagination,” replied Onslow. 
“The story is a true one.” 

And to the dismay of all present he took a chair 
and prepared to commence the narrative. 

(To be continued) 


Wootten CLoruryc.—It is not generally under- 
stood huw clothing keeps the body cool in hot wea- 
ther and warm in cool weather. Clothes are generally 
composed of some light substance, which do not con: 
duct heat; but woollen substances are worse conductors 





than those made of cotton or linen. Thus, a flannel 
shirt more effectually intercepts or keeps out heat thay 
a linen or cotton one; and whether in warm or 
climates, attains the end of clothing more effectual} 
The exchange of woollen for cotton undershirt, 
hot weather, is therefore an error. This is further 
proved by ice being preserved from melting whey i, 
is wrapped in blankets, which retard, for a long tj 
the approach of heat toit. These considerations show 
the error of supposing there is a positive warmth jy 
the materials of clothing. The thick cloak whic, 
guards a Spaniard against the cold of winter is 
in summer, used by him as a protection against thy 
direct rays of the sun; and while fignnel is our warm. 
est article of dress, yet we cannot more effectually 
reserve ice than by wrapping the vessel containing i 
in many folds of. the softest flannel. Black clotig 
are known to be very warm in the sun, but they ar 
far from being so in the shade, especially in cold wa. 
ther, when the omsperatere of the air is below that of 
the surface of the skin. We may thus gather the in. 
portance of attention to children’s clothing. It is ay 
absurd idea that, to render young limbs hearty, thy 
body must be exposed to the undue influence of oy 
capricious climate. 


A NIGHT IN THE CLOUDS. 


“We shall have a good day for the ascent, shall yp 
not, landlord ?” 

This question I asked one early September morning, 
nearly a dozen years ago, as with three companions, 
equipped like myself for the day's toil before us, ws 
stood on the verandah of the Crawford House, looki 
upward at the great mountains piled one above thy 
other, until they seemed to support the smiling skig, 
that to every appearance promised a fair, unclonde 
day, without which the ascent to the mountains is, 
work that gives no recompense; for then thie clouis 
are so thick that nothing but bleak rocks and driving 
mist is to be scen, and that only immediately arowj 
the traveller, 

“Yes, a fine day, gentlemen; you couldu’t ask for 
a better.” 

And the landlord hurried away as if he had jug 
thought of something that demanded his immedia 
attention. 

“T am not so sure of that.” 

We turned at the sound of the voice, and beheld 
standing close beside us a man of about forty years 
of age, whose general appearance denoted that be 
was a labourer, and judging from his clothing, which 
was rent in many places, it was evident that he lad 
recently been in contact with the forest, which had used 
him rather roughly. 

“ Not so sure of what?” I demanded. 

“That this will be a fair day. It will rain below 
night, or I am greatly mistaken.” 

“ You and the landlord do not agreo in your predie- 
tions.” 

“We do not in this case. What he has just tod 
you he gays to every one who ascends the mountains 
—it is a habit of his. And besides, people who stat 
for the summit like to be assured that they will gets 
good view, and he makes this answer to please then, 
and keep up their spirits. You were in hopes to gt 
the very answer that you did.” 

I was obliged to confess that I had hoped to recein 
something of the sort. 

“T thought go,” he said; “and the landlord ws 
perfectly aware of your wishes, and knew whatauswer 
to make, so that your spirits should not. be damped 
the outset. But it may be that he has not noticed tit 
sign.” 

eThe man pointed away to the eastward. I followel 
the direction indicated, but I told him I could seem 
signs ofa storm. : 

“Do you see that thin, white cloud lying jas 
above that mountain, though part of it is hidden be 
hind it ?” 

“ Yes.” 

* A storm will come out of that.” k 

To me it seemed that the man must be mistake 
I had seen just such clouds on many 4 summer (ay 
when not a drop of rain had fallen, and! siniled t0 
think the man thought us so green as to thinks a 
pest was to come down from so insignificant a cl 
as that. It seemed to us that he wished for his °™ 
amusement to play upon our fears. 

We did not say so in words, but our looks ms 
have shown it, for he said: 

“You think I am mistaken: when you com 
back to-night, tell me if I am.” rs 

At this moment our guide came out ready for st 
ing. This was before the houses were built upon’ 
the summit, and the guide carried upon his bac pe 
food that served the party fora dinner. This 
the case when parties ascended on foot i a 
numbers {ike ours, but a larger one rendered it —_ 
sary ta carry the provisions on the back of a 
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Whe knapenck of the guide being inadequate to supply 
0 many. 
bard pe fdas tits day ?” I demanded of him, 

“Couldn't ask for a better,” was the reply, using 
the very words of the landlord, who, came running 
out to bid us good-by, and wish us a pleasant trip. 

Here was evidence, two to one, that we were to 
have a pleasant day. Surely the guide, who positively 
assured us that he had ascended the mountains a 
thousand times in his life, must be a good judge of 
the signs of the weather ? So we cast a triumphant 

Jance at the native who had tried to dampen our 
enthusiasm by his unwelcome predictions, hoping to 
annililate him; but he was smiling serenely, almost 
in acontemptuous manner, that disturbed us somewhat 
in spite of ourselves, though we tried to show by our 
faces that we put no confidence in the information he 
had given us. People ere hard to be convinced when 
they do not wish to be; or rather tkey dislike to 
acknowledge they are when it is against their inclina- 
nthe guide announced his readiness for departure, 
and with a “‘ good-morning” to those standing around 
to see us off, we followed him into the bridle-path 
that would lead us to the summit, some nine tailes 
away; and we soon lost sight of the hotel and the 
little group watching us disappear into the forest, and 
the last glimpse I had of the native he seemed to 
show upon his face that he was as sure of his predic- 
tion as ever. 

For some four miles our way led through the thick 
forest, and though I strove to get a view of the eastern 
sky to see if the cloud still lingered there, I was un- 
able to do so, owing to the dense growth; but the sky 
above was fair, and the sun shining brightly down, 
and this, with the charming views we met at almost 
every step, served to banish all thoughts of anything 
else; and it was not until we had emerged from the 
forest and stood upon the rugged, barren brow of 
the mountain, that I thought to look for the cloud 
that had been pointed out in the morning. 

There it lay in its old place, apparently upon the 
rim of the ocean, a little larger, perhaps, than when 
my attention was first called to it, but that might be 
from the different positions from which I had viewed 
it. Atany rate, there it lay, as peaceful and motion- 
less as if it never had the power to stir from its pre- 

ot position. 

As we toiled on over the rugged heights toward the 
lofty summit that crowned the ascent, I often glanced 

the cloud, and I found that it was surely growing 

rger. If it steadily increased as rapidly as it had 
done, it would not be long before the whole eastern 

y would become obscured; and I began to think 

bat the man was right, and what he had stated in 
negard to the weather and the landlord was correct. 
I pointed out the cloud to the guide, and asked him if 
it did not portend a storm. 

“I think not, to-day, although they come quickly 
sometimes, and when we least expect them,” was the 


y. 
From this answer I could see that he expected rain 
before night-fall. As we ascended, the clouds increased 
in proportion, and at last, when we stood oa the summit 


of the mountain, they had overspread nearly all 
he sky to the eastward and southward, although not 
dense enough to obscure the face of the country, and 
rehada splendid view for miles around in every 
direction. ‘To describe it here would be useless; who 
bas not gazed upon the unrivalled scene. 

We spent a few moments in gazing around, and 
then responded to the calls of nature that demanded 
an attack upon the viands which our guide had borne 
upon his shoulders the whole way, and for the next 
wenty micutes we paid more attention to our stomachs 

an the scenery around us—now changing to alter- 
mate light and shade, as the sun was obscured for a 
moment by the clouds that floated past. 

When our repast was concluded and we again 
gazed about us, we found that the light, airy vapour 
of the mountain had changed to a dark mass of dense 
clouds, that filled the whole heavens to the eastward, 
‘out from which ever and anon, a great portion would 

ome detached and come rolling in towards us, 
while to the north and west all was as clear and beau- 
dul as before, 

Our guide stood watching them as they came swell- 

ng aud tumbling towards us, and then he said, as he 
began to gather up the articles we had used during 
Our repast : 

“We must make our way downward as soon as 
Possible. A storm is coming, and the further down 

¢ are when it breaks on us, the better.” 

You and the landlord assured us of a fair day, I 
believe,” I said. 

u's but people are apt to be mistaken.” 

x rf apt,” I replied; and I thought of what the 

W ; said who had warned us of this storm. 
nit ot Ost 5 time in hurrying from the bleak sum- 

o the mount, yet we had passed but a short 





hee When one of the great clouds struck the 


mountain below us, and rolling swiftly upward, en- 
veloped us in its folds for the space of three minutes, 
and then floated away into the clear sea of light to 
the westward. 

“ Be careful and not stray from the path. In this 
driving mist it would be hard to find it again,’ sang 
out the guide, who was in the «dvance, and whose 
voice sounded hoarse above the roaring of the wind 
and riveras the clouds came upon us. 

Another cloud quickly followed its predecessor ; this 
one, surcharged with rain, wet our garments consi- 
derably before we emerged from its embrace. 

We watched it as it went after its companion in the 
great western crystal sea, lookiug like the hulks of 
great ships as they floated away, bound for other 
mountain islands that lay beyond. 

We hurried on our downward way, and yet, ever 
and anon, I could not help pausingand watching the 
great clouds that now came thick and fast, each 
holding us longer in its embrace, and then floating 
away until the great crystal sea was all alive with 
phantom ships, with sails and banners streaming in 
the wind. 

By these frequent stoppages I beeame the last of 
the party, following some distance behind, and more 
than once my companions and the guide sang out for 
me to hurry my footsteps. 

I would reply that I was coming—would soon over- 
take them; yet I did not. 

To me the scene had attractions that I conld not 
resist, so sublimely mysterious was all around me. 

We had passed the Lake of the Olouds, and before 
us lay a field filled with huge boulders, through which 
the rude path wound its way. 

Twenty rods to the northward the mountain sloped 
abruptly downward into the black depths of Oak's 
gulf, into which I could not see from the path, but 
which I knew must be filled with gloomy shadows, 
and I longed to stand upon its edge and gaze therein, 
watching them as they moved to and fro. 

Another huge cloud enveloped us in its folds, lin- 
gering longer than any of its predecessors had done. 
Thinking that the mountain had become enveloped 
and would not clear again, and forgetful of the warn- 
ing of the guide and my companions, who were some 
distance in advance, I determined to have one more 
look at the landscape northward; and leaving the 
path, I hurried as fast as I was able over the boulders 
to the edge of the gulf. 

I was out of the mist and for a moment obtained a 
splendid view. Thicker than ever were the great 
hulks on the sea, while down at my feet the great abyss 
was filled with rapidly hurrying mist, mingled with 
black shadows. It wasa sight thata man may see but 
once in his life. 

Again was I enveloped in the driving clouds, and 
the wind whistled louder than ever around me; it 
seemed a warning, which I did not fail to heed. I 
turned and hastily retraced my steps towards the path, 
and though I travelled what seemed twice the distance 
I had come, I could find no traee of it, and all the 
time the clouds became more dense, almost blinding 
me as they hurried past, while the wind moaned and 
whistled among the rocks, making strange and almost 
unearthly sounds, 

Despairing of finding the path myself, I called alend, 
but got no answer save the moaning of the wind. I 
hurried on, but still could find no trace that the foot 
of man had ever passed that way before. 

Once more I called, but the result was the same. 
Nothing but the fiendish voice of the wind met my 
ear and that seemed to delight at my condition. Every 
time I called, it would raise its voice, as if on pu 
to carry the sound away from the ears of those I wished 
to reach. 

Again and again I called, but the answer was the 
same—the old voice of the wind; and at last the con- 
vietion was forced upon me that I was lost. 

Yes, I was lost among the crags, with the same wind 
moaning around me that had played the death dirge for 
the many that had perished, on these heights. I 
recalled the names of those who had given up their 
iives in these fields of clouds. 

Would mine be added to the number? The 
thought haunted me, though I endeavoured to put it 
away; as yet [ had lifeand strengthand I would not die. 

The clouds cleared not again. All was a whirl- 
ing sea of mist, and darkness almost like that of 
night was about me; still I toiled on, not knowing 
but each step was taking me farther from those I 
sought, and might launch me into eternity over some 
frowning cliff. Yet I should perish if I remained in- 


ve. 
I called aloud until I was hoarse, and once I 
thought I heard a human voice in reply. Was it not 
the guide who had missed me and was looking for 
me? Overjoyed at the thought, I tried to answer, but 
I had become so hoarse that I don’t think I could have 
been heard a dozen paces. Again and again I shouted 
as loud as I was able, but the result was the same. 
They had gone and left me to my fate, 





I threw myself on the rocks and gave way to de- 
spair. I was lost, hopelessly lost, and it might be days 
before I was discovered. That I could live through 
the night at the elevation I now was, and exposed to 
the fury of the tempest, I knew was impossible ; 
and I tried to think calmly of death as I lay upon 
the rocks, with the winds and clouds hurrying about 


me. 

I thought of what they who found my body would 
say of me: what my friends would say when the 
news was brought to them. This, mingled with the 
hereafter, ran through my mind. 

But I was soon moved from my position by the 
cold, which was intense. My clothes were wet 
through, and it seemed as though they were frozen 
to my body. 

One makes up his mind to die, but, suffering like a 
giant, stands in the way. I had given up all hope, 
abandoned myself to death, and only prayed that he 
might coine soon and claim me. Yet 1 could not bear 
the intense suffering of the cold, and I arose to my 
feet and struggled onward, I knew not whither. That 
I couldfind the road in the whirling, drifting fog, I 
knew was impossible. 

I clambered over the rocks as well as the numb- 
ness that pervaded my entire being would permit, 
and soon felt warmer, yet the keen cutting wind 
made my teeth chatter in my head. 

In this way the time went by, and at last night 
came down with inky blackness, and with it came 
thunder and lightning. 

Ever and anon the great crags would gleam out in 
the darkness, and then a roar that would cause them 
to tremble beneath my feet, until it seemed as thongh 
the giant mountain was crumbling. 

Words cannot describe the terrible scene. It must 
be witnessed, yet I pray God that none may see it in 
the condition that I did. 

At last I became hardly conscious of what was pass- 
ing around me, I only remember that I had con- 
cluded to lie down, when I felt the earth, as it were, 
slip from beneath my feet. I tried to clutch the bave - 
rocks to regain my feoting. 

For a moment my fingers in a crevice sustained’; 
my weight, and the next I was shooting down an, 
inclined plain like an arrow shot from a bow. A. 
stunning sensation—a shock through my entire being. 
—and I remember nomore. All was a blank. 

When again I opened my eyes, the sun was shining 
brightly above me, and I could hear the rush of waters-. 
near me. 

A terrible pain confused my head, and I could not 
stir a lim» without the greatest agony. 

I heard a cheering voice saying, as its owner leaned 
over me: 

“ He’s coming to. I told you we could get life in 
him after a while.” 

The voice was not any of my friends, yet it seemed 
familiar to me. 

I opened my eyes again, and met those of the man. 
bending over me. I knew then where I had seen him. 
before. 

It was he who had warned me of the storm, on the 
verandah of the Crawford House. 

“‘ How do you feel?” he said. 

I found my tongue, and assured him that I was. 
miserable in the extreme, and it was plain that he did 
not doubt my word. 

In an hour’s time I was able to sit up and partake 
of some food that the men had prepared for our break- 
fast. I could not stand, for my right leg was bruised, 
and rendered almost useless. 

“ Who was right—the landlord or I?” he asked, as. 
he was tenderly caring for me. 

“Tt is needless for me to auswer,” was my reply ;. 
“ bnt how is it that you came here to save my life?” 

“Look up there and see from whence you came, and 
then I will tell you.” 

I followed the direction of his finger, and my head, 
weak as it was, grew dizzy at the sight. A huge cliff 
towered above us—the face of it so steep that mortal 
foot could never scale it ; yet down this I had come, 
and was siill alive. The look confused me, and I 
closed my eyes. My head was still so weak I could 
bear but little. 

* Tell me how it is that I am still alive 2” I said. 

“My companion here and I do nothing in thesummer’ 
but fish, to supply the table of the Crawford House: 
with trout ; and for this purpose we go long distances: 
up the streams that come out from the mountains, for’ 
fish are more plentiful there than: lower down, as 
it is seldom that anyone disturbs them here. To- 
day we concluded to follow up. the stream that 
takes its rise in Oak’s Gulf, and it was well that we 
did so; had we not, in all probability you would not 
have been alive at this moment. 

“When we saw the storm coming on we deter- 
mined to camp and stay until it was over; and while 
we were busy making preparations, we heard some 
= shouting upon the mouutains as though they were 
OSt. 
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“We heard ft for a longtime before we started to 
seek the cause, thinking the guide would come to the 
rescne. But whet at last we found that. the cries still 
contiriued, we set 6tt ‘to climb to find from whente 
the alarni came, 

“We answered back, but we did not much expect 
that our voices could be heard by anyone who was 
wandering on the cliffs above us; but we could hear 
every cry you made, as the wind brought it directly to 
our ears. 

“It was dark before we reached this spot. Thecries 
above us had ceased, and we knew that’ we could do 
nothing in the dark; so we concluded to lay-to until 
morning came, and then renew the search. We did 
so, and this‘morning at daylight we found you lying 
—and, as we thought, dead ~ at the foot of this cliff. 
But afte? some exertion we found there was still ‘a 
iittle life left in you. 

* We' redoubled our efforts, and we are glad to find 
that you areas well as you are. How you came down 
over that cliffand'broke no bones is more than I can 
imagine.” 

I thought sv, too:‘as my head grew stronger, and 
I couli gaze upon the dizzy height above me; and 
iny friends thought the same when they’ joined me, 
as'they did in the course of ‘the forenodt,| rejoicing 
that Thad escaped when death lad’ betn’ so’ near. 
Ove of the men had clambered up to the “path by a 
roundabout way, knowing that they would return to 
search for me, and had let them down to where IT 
was lying helpless from my bruises, and by their 
help 1 was-enabled to reach the Crawford House, that 
‘had 'uever expected td see again. A.L. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 
CHAWPNEY'’S ESCAPE. 


By the midtlle of ‘the afternoon Champney had 
made such an impression upon thé fibrous material of 
his bonds as to fee] a certain, well-defined prospect of 
oljtaining his freedom. His guard ‘had been changed 
several times, and’ seemed to become more and more 
carvless or stupil at each change. Finally, as nig 't 
came on, a lively young fellow was put on guard 
over him, and this individual became so communica- 
tive in his malice that our hero found it almost im- 
possible to continue his labours. The guard’s head 
was continually bobbing in and out of the lodge, to 
ask a question or demand an answer, and Champney 
was soon worked up to a state of the most feverish 
excitement. 

Still, to return to the main point involved, the 
prisoner was pretty well satisfied with his achieve-~ 
métts. He had weakened the cords so much by his 
incessant gnawings that his hands and arms were 
now relieved from their pressure; the blood flowed 
naturally; and‘ his usual strength seemed returning 
tothem. To make all sure, hewever, he continued: 
the process of “weakening his bonds at every oppor- 
tunity allowed him, and eventually felt that he could 
hurl them aside with a single effort, and place him- 
self at liberty. 

What a ‘reward there was for all his pains and 
struggles in that thought! 

The conditions of his liberty now appeared to be 
the’ rémoval of the guard from his path, and the 
aveidance of all notice and pursuit in leaving the 
camp 
Aftér a preliminary trial of his bonds, to be sure 
a they were not beyond his strength, he peered out 
of the gloom in which he was sitting, making ‘a rapid 
buf élosé. survey of the scene around him. 

The impression'made by this sarvey “was far from 
inspil ine 

An omihous activity was everywhere displayed 
ainong the éavages, some going, others coming, earnest 
discussions taking place, and all that busy hum which 
precedes a general movement. Close to the lodge, and 
in levery direction from him, as far as he could see, 
were groups of warriors, to say nothing of the squaws;; 
but he did not despair. 

Collecting’ all his energies for the desperate struggle, 
he suayped his bonds asunder, caught a hatchet from 
the belt of his guard, gave him one fierce blow over 
the head, and then bounded rap dly away along the 
bank of the river towards the ‘east, still retaining the 
hatchet in his band. 

There was: 2 brief interval of silence, as if all the 
persous in the surrounding scene were inquiring the 
meauing of that apparition, and then a yell of rage 
and pursuit arose behind him, 

Promptly placing the nearest bushes between him 
md his pursuers, the fugitive made a detour t wads 
thieriver, wliich he succeeded in reaching unperceived. 
Quietly but quickly ensconcing himse!f uuder the edge 
of: the bank, with only his nose above the water, he 
waited for the first ardour of the pursuit 





in thehops that his very boldne“s in stopping so near 
the'camp would be the means of his safety. 

The movement was successful, the savages rushing 
up an¢ down the shore for half an hour; beating ‘the 
bushes thoroughly, and finally returning with the con- 
viction that he had’ effected his escape in that direction, 
and soon giving up ‘the chase: 

When the silence of the Indians indicated to Champ- 
ney this state of the case, hé cautiously left his hiding 
place, and stole down the bank as rapidly as possible, 
following the Very course he had at first’ pursued, and 
in a tumult of impatience and’ anxiety’ continued his 
way down the river. 

He tad’ almost’ reached the shore opposite the Junc- 
tidn’ when h¢ suddenly heard cries for'help, As they 
appeared to proceed from’a spot at no great distance 
from ‘him, and ‘to be uttered in a tone of the greatest 
anguish, his first impulsé was to hasten in that direc 
tion. 

Suddenly he checked his steps. 

“Tt may be a device of'the savages,” he said, “and 

et” 

He listened a moment and the cries of distress were 
repeated, “There was something so earnest and ter- 
rifled in the tone and volume of these sounds that his 
humanity ‘speedily got the’ better of ‘his fears, and he 
resumed his rapid progress towards the scene of dis- 
tress. 

In a very few moments, as the cries for assistance 
became louder and lotider, he came out on a little bluff 
overlooking a black pool, in the midst of which he 
beheld a’ human ‘figite struggling. 

“ Great heavens” he cried, “ what is the matter?” 

_“ Help! help!” cried the imperilled man, ‘I'm stnk- 
ing in the marstes! Quick, quick, or I am lost!” 

The clear tones of the sufferer’s voice caused Champ- 
ney to recoil with surprise ‘and ‘horror. 

“ Great heaven !” he cried, “it is Graham!” 

The declaration was true. 

“A rail—a pole—anything’ that will reach me!” 
cried Graham. ‘Quick, quick!” 

Champney cast a hurried glarice atound him. Not 
a rail nor pole of any kind wasia sight. His glance, 
however, had’ fallen upon one of the /ittle sapplings 
before described, and he lost not an instant i setting 
to work with the hatchet, which he still retained in 
his''grasp. A few determined blows, and one of the 
tall sapplings fell directly across the pool, beside the 
spot where Graham was sinking, and he instantly 
caught at the branches. 

“Saved!” he cried, as he ‘drew himself towards 
the bank. ‘Just pull in the pole now and the thing's 
done!” 

Champney ‘hastily drew in the sapling, bringing 
Graham in on the end of it, and the thaukful man was 
soon in safety on’ the bank, though presenting a sin- 
gular appearance, with a covering of mud extending 
from his neck to his heels. 

“Ts thefe any water in this ‘vicinity?” was his 
first inquiry. “I want a little within, and a great 
deal without!” 

“We are close to the’ river,” resporded Champ- 
ney. “But tell me how you came in such a scrape as 
this?” 

Graham sat down in his muddy envelope, quivering 
withthe effect of his late’ excitement and exertions, 
and briefly explained his adventures, as already known 
to the reader. 

This done, Champney assisted him ‘to the river, 
where he proceedeil to wash himself and his clothes 
thoroughly, “his friedd’ standing guard over the 
operation, hatchet in hand.’ 

“ Now, then,” said'Graham, “ let us return to the 
camp as quickly as possible. I fear that terrible 
events have happened to our friends there, as well as 
tous!” ' 

They moved silently up the bank, ‘with the inten- 
tion of going to the spot where Graham had left his 
boat when he went in quest of Champrey. As they 
were proceeding quictly and hopefully, keeping along 
the edge of the stream, a form suddenly emerged to 
their view—a tall ‘atid "powerful-looking man, ina 
gentlemanly garb, carrying a box in his lands. With 
some apprehensions and much curiosity, tlicy secreted 
themselves in the bushes, and’ commenced’ watching 
the new-comer. 


CHAPTER XXIIL 
LORLEY ROBS. THE TRAIN, 


Arfrer-an exceedingly pleasant ride through the 
wilderness, Mr. Lorley arrived at the place he had 
selected for his present dbode—Mr. Chanipney’s stone 
cottage. 

Conducting Panla into the parlour, which was 
comfortally though plainly farnished, he bade Maldine 
keep a watchfuleye upon ‘her, and make sure that 





she did not leave the room. 


and action of Lorley 
death !” 


tlie unsuspecting man was lyoking towards tie cenit 
of the camp; contemplating ‘the same movemeiti 
which lad attracted’ the attertion’of the watchs 4 
blow, a fall; and‘4 single‘ moan—and’ the seutry 
beyond offering any opposition. 


gteatcoat of the unfortunate min, and enveloped lis 
own pefson therein. 


that he could not call for assistance, if'lie should recov? 
his consciousness, aid then'he wénut back to ls p* 
and picked up the thusket, commencing to do duty ® 
his place. ‘* 


entirely successful. 


In a couple of hours or so, T shall be back again and 
you shall then have your money. “Tf you can coy ip 
to give her a little more of ‘that fea in my. abson, 
very good. Fasten the door béhind ‘me and tone 
noone till you ate Sure that’ it’s'me. Remember !*" 

He remounted ‘his horse’ and rddo rapidly ayy 
through the forést’ paths procéeding towards 4 
Junction. | On reaching the bank of ‘the river, he dis 
motinted, ‘fastening his ‘horse in a’ densely wooiy 
ravine, and gazed nis and earnestly across the sttan, 
in'the directibn of fhe waggon-ttaih camp, whil ; 
look of desperate résol ve’ gathered trpon his visage 

“Thus far,” he muttered, “I have suceceded Detter 
than I expected. ‘That proud girl is’ now mino, js. 
yond all possibility of tescue. “One bold effort morg 
and that money shall’ be mine also !” t 

He drew a small cknoé’ from its place of conco. 
ment, under'tlie low and thick branches of a hemloc: 
and launchéd it. , iy 

Placing himself thereit, he pa@dted® rapidly across 
the river, and landed not more than half a mile east of 
the waggon-train camp.’ ~" ' 

The object of this ‘proceeding was speedily appre 
rent. wan , 

He was going’to pay that ‘camp'a visit. 

“Suppose they’ were to capture me,” he thought tp 
himself. “ What should I'say ? I sHould say, ' Tr, 
gentlemen, I’m your man; But do not harm me, or 
your lady-bird dies!"* Ou this ‘ground I could pate) 
up a delay, and extend the delay into an escape. 4 
any rate, fifty thousand potinds 'is’a prize worth rp. 
ning some risk for, and I'll maké the effort.” 

He was soon in the neighbourliood of the camp, 
But’ few signs of life were visible, some torches ayj 
camp-fires alone flashing through the gloom. 

The watcher knew, ‘nevertheless, tliat! the traveller 
were expecting an attack, and'tliat’ they had take, 
every precaution against it. if 

He knew that the very silence of the camp was in- 
dicative of their watchfuiness and of their readiness 
to meet the expected foe. ' 

Nearer ‘and nearer he crept, at last pausing, ins 
crouching posture, ashe beheld’a sentry not more thar 
fifteen or twenty feet frum him. 

As he rested on his Knees, a'twig snapped under 
one of them, and the sentinel instantly turned his face 
in that directien, demanding, in a sharp tone: 

“ Halt! Who goes there ?” 

All was still but the sighing of the’ wind, and th 
faint sounds of life ftom the interior of the camp. 4 
look of contempt flitted over Mr: Lorley’s countenine 
showing that he had heard the challenge, but he took 
no notice of it. 

Like a practised scout; lié was too cunning to a- 
swer such a hail, and merely waited for the‘sentry 


approach him or to adopt the conviction that bis 
ears had deceived him, and that he had really hear 


nothing. 
The sentinel came to this latter conclusion. 
With a half-uttered imprecation upon his stupidity, 


he resumed his slow pace back and forth in the shadow 
of the trees. 


The watcher continued his silent survey of the 


seene until he beheld some’ movements among the 
waggons ‘which looked like the preliminaries of cliang- 
ing the guard, and thet he became al) alert and ready 
for business, regarded the sentry much asa hungry 
tiger might glure from its covert’on its prey. 


“ Now is my timé,” was the conviction every look 
y_timé, 
expressed. “To victory 


He sprang upon the ‘sentry at the moment whea 


Dragging him into the bushes, Lorley drew off tht 


He then bound ‘the victim, tying’ ‘up his mouth © 


his post 


The operation had not taken. a minute, and it was 
Any oné wotld not hare kuow 
but thatthe sentry now on duty was the same ont 
which had been on before. 


“ That’s the worst half of the business,” he 1 
marked, witha complacent air. “The fact npr 
bouts 


doubted, | am wind ng up my affairs herea 
way that'll do me ¢ére:it!” 

As ‘the clear-reasoning villain had exp 
number of men were soon seen moving aril 
camp. . 
They were the new sentries, sent to relieve 
ones. y 
In a minute or two after Lorley had taken the puh 
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“Tam now going to wind up my affairs, both 
Wet val Waggon-train ‘spoken of and with my men. j 


h ac 
to be passed, } Wa. 


one of them approached hinrand seid: we 
r . 9 eep we 
“You cau go in, Jolingon, but don't 
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The bandite and their Indian allies will 


soundly, 


g n us.” A 
cae mumbled something in Yeply, and took 


the interior of the camp, carrying his 
iskéet with dim. R 

mie walked rapidly, for he knew he, had. not an in- 
ant to lose. e : 

, His victim was liable to recover his senses at any 

moment, although the assailant bad endeavoured to 

make sure work of him, not caring whether he killed 


im or not. . 
" The intruder was soon in the enclognre formed by 


the waggons, and here, drawing the collar of the great 
coat up around his face, he took a rapid but searching 
survey of the scene. . 

le result was eminently pleasing. 

He saw that the main portion of the travellers and 
waggoners were collected on the west side of thecamp, 
they expecting an attack by way of the creek. In the 


immediate vicinity of the spot where he had reached f 


there were but few persons visible, and these mostly 
women and infirm . persons, the latter category, in- 
cluding Harrison Norwood, who was still in the same 
tent from which Lorley had so boldy borne Paula, 

“The way isclear,” thought the intrader, “There’s 
the waggon that contains the money. . Let me see: 
one, two, three, four—yes, that’s it—the fourth waggop 
on this side. I know it from that flap hanging over 
thefront., Ha, ha!” and he chuckled, ‘They'll find 
that I have not bung around this train two weeks, by 
day and night, without knowing just how and where 
to put my hand upon the funds. Ha, ha!” 

Even as he uttered that, n.ocking laugh, there came 
an ominous cry of alarm from the spot where be had 
effected his entrance into the camp. 

The sentry had recovered his consciousness and suc- 
ceeded, by his straggles and half-stifled cries, in calling 
the attention of his comrade te his condition. The 
latter had raised the alarm which fell upon Lorley’s 
ears, and now ctied, in a‘loud tone: 

“Post number four! The sentry knocked down 
aiid taken prisoner!” ' 

Mr. Lorley listened to the alarm, with his usual 
dogged smile. A man less courageous and desperate 
than he would have taken it as-a loud hint to leave, 
but not so with him. On the contrary, it merely 
quickened his steps towards the waggen. he had been 
so particularly searching out amidst its fellows. 

The alarm went the rounds of the camp, and the 
excitement it caused deepened every moment. 

One instant Mr. Lovley disappeared into the capa- 
cious body of the waggon, and for another brief. in- 
terval he could have been heard fumbling among the 
boxesand packages that the waggon contained. ‘I'hen, 
asa dozen men moved towards the scene of alarm, the 
daring intruder slipped out, of the vehicle, with a,smalll 
but heavy box securely grasped in Lis hand. The look 
of triumph on his face would have been enough for 
any of the owners Of the property, if they had hap- 
pened to see him, 

The treasure was secured. 

Another moment. Mr. Lorley glanced around, to 
see that he was uot observed, and then he placed the 
box under his coat and moved rapidly away, ina 
direction at nearly right angles, with the course he 
had followed on entering the camp. 

He had no difficulty in reaching the woods, and in 
making his way to the spot where he had left his 
canoe, although, as soon as the story of the sentry 
Was circulated, there was a great hueand ery through- 
out the encampment. 

“Ha, ha !” laughed the successful villain, as he 
deposited the box of treasure in his canoe. “ That's 
the grandest and neatest operation ever performed ! 
Audacity alone could have fis it.” 

He listened a moment to the sounds of tumult that 
‘au from the direction of the camp, and then seated 
nes nine’ Qe podsted across the. river. 
heguet toe ee e to its concealment, he took off 
book the - » leaving it in the boat, and then he 

x of money in, his hands, and walked 


eles the bank towards the encampment of the 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
A DISCONSOLATE JUSTICE, 
Ba: person who had presented himself to the ob- 
“4 ay Clampney and Graham was Mr. Lorley. 
xeon ir the open space about the time he was 
mats at of the spot where the young men were 
rage —halted, looked earnestly around him, and 
om i, aced the box of treasure on the ground, 

4 wh ae a this money is inmy hands,” he thought, 
ain ve d I put my life in peril by attacking the 
wish to Wou't do it. If the lieutenant and the men 
fact T sprele the waggoners, let them do it. In 
0; ‘but Thee to the camp and incite them to do 
The cation ee good care to slip out of the affair at 
buaks in re: °pportunity. I've made all I wish to 

‘S quarter. With tltis money, in addition 


to what I have gained before, I can marry Paula and 
live like a king.. When I get tired of her, or she gets 
to weeping and wailing, 1 can desert her and find 
another companion. Yes, that’s my card—to make a 
pretence of leading the boys against. the waggon- 
train, and then suddenly be missing !” ‘ 

He looked arouad him while these thoughts were 
passing in his mind, ag, if seeking a good place in 
which to leave the money. It was a somewhat re- 
markable fact, that.he soon. selected,a little dell not 
more than a rod from the bushes in;ywhich Graham 
and Champney were concealed. Leaving the box here, 
and carefully noting the surroundings, so that he 
would be able to find his-treasure without difficulty, 
he resumed his way towards the Indian encamp- 
ment. 

“Now to set them all to fighting,” he muttered, 
“and to beat a final retreat in the smoke !” 

He was soon lost to their view. 

“Well, this is quite an adventure,” remarked 
Champney, leading the way to the spot where the 
treasure was lying. “ Who can that man be? Ifit 
was not for a difference between his dress,and appear- 
ance and that man’s, I should think that they were 
one, since he talks and acts just like him. Perhaps 
they are.: Indeed, why should he not be Captain: 
Stropes 2?” 

The more, he thought upon the matter, the more 
decided became his suspicion that he had been favoured 
with a view of Mr. Lorley, otherwise Captain Stropes. 

“ There’s only ;just. one thing for us,to do,” he 
added. “ We must go back to the camp as soon as we 
can. To make ali sure, we'll take this box with us, 
Paula informed me that. there is.one in the waggon- 
train similar to it; and if it were not forthe seeming 
impossibility in the case, 1 should suspect this to be 
the identical one.” 

They took the box and resumed their way with 
increased speed, towards the creek, in which the boat 
used the proceeding night by Graham was lying. 

Placing the treasure in the boat, they embarked and 
rowed across the river to the camp. 

Leaving them to the joyful, reception that awaited 
them, to.the shock of finding Paula gone, and to the 
stirring scenes about. to succeed, we will follow the 
adventure of Mr. Lorley. 

In the course of, half an hour, the villain returned 
to the, place where he had left the treasure. He was 
in a jubilant mood, and rubbed.,bis,; hands gleefully 
together, as he nuttered : 

“Ha, ha! Ihave succeeded! The lieutenant will 
look for me a long time before I make the promised 
strategic movement, from this,side of the camp! All 
the strategy in my composition consists in marrying 
Paula as soon as I can, and, enjoying my well-carned 
wealth, Ah! Good,heavens!” he suddenly added, 
“where is the box ?” 

The change that came oyer. Mr. Lorley was as great 
as it was unexpected, 

For a brief instant he stood as;one transfixed, and 
then he made a sudden and frantic. search in the 
vicinity of the spot where he had left his booty, but 
it was gone. 

“Who can have taken. it ?” 

“ Where——” 

The thought evidently struck him that. he had been 
tracked to the spot, and that his own liberty was now 
menaced by the same parties who had so suddenly 
appeared in his schemes; and he dashed, away with 
the speed of a startled deer. 

He did not venture to pause until he had reached 
the spot where he had left his horse; but. here, dash- 
ing himself to the ground, panting and exhausted, he 
looked back on his route, and listened for sounds of 
the expected pursuers. 

Quite an interval passed in silence, during which 
he rested and reflected, 

“ Well, there’s one step in which I have been de- 
feated!” he muttered. “ It is somesatisfaction to feel 
that the lieutenant and’ the boys will soon cut up and 
annihilate everybody connected with the train !” 

Although Mr. Lerley had uttered these words as an 
attempt at self consolation, it was evident that they 
failed to bring him much comfort. He had been in- 
formed by the Indians that their captive had escaped, 
and the thought now struck him that the mysterious 
disappearance of his booty was in some way referable 
to Champney. 

The corroboration of this thought grew upon him 
every moment, and at length he said: q 
“It must be so! That fellow has been here—was 


he exclaimed. 


| 


appeared to the excited Lorley a threatening gesture. 
The hand of the desperaudo was instantly carried to, 
concealed weapon. 

“ Out of my way there !” he exclaimed, ‘‘or.I'll fie 
upon you! 1am not to be taken !” 

The man reeled backward, and sank down uponja 
log beside the path, with a gesture of complete de- 
spair. 

“ Fire away !” he responded, in a somewhat queru- 
lous tone. “Aman may as well be dead as, wander- 
ing around here without anything to eat, and without 
a place to sleep, and without knowing where he is! 
Qh! that I was ever such;a fool as to come to te 
wilderness! For nearly two days I;have been wan- 
dering about inthis region of horror, this desert of 
Sahara, this terra incognita of desolation! Oh, sir, 
are you a resident in this vicinity, or are you ove gf 
those prowling bandits seeking whom he may devour? 
In either case, I implore you to have pity wpon a pogr 
traveller who has.lost his way !” : 

Lorley rode past the stranger, and his naturally 
suspicious mind rendered him somewhat adverse to 
the acceptance-of-bis doleful complaint, but, at a fur- 
ther appeal, he checked his lorse, and sharply de- 
manded : 

“ Who are you, sir, and what are you doing all 
alone in this:spot? Speak! Come here!” 

The man hesitated, there was such a savage eni- 
phasis in Lorley’s tones. 

“Come :here!” the desperado repeated, 
shoot you! Let’s know who you are |” 

He. had experienced a suspicion that the stranger 
was his successful rival, and move. or less disguised : 
but this suspicion was instantly removed, and the 
hapless.wanderer drew near him, exclaiming : 

“Well, hereI am, and there’s no mse of being 
savage about it. I am Justice Spuggleton, late of the 
townof Boynton ,in Missouri——” 

“A justice, eh ?” ejaculated Lorley, with a startdei 
pleasant surprise. ‘“ You are duly authorized, then, 
to perform the marriage ceremony ?” eg 

*“ Certainly—of course, of course!” replied » My. 
Spuggleton, brightening up; “but-can it be possible 
that there are any parties in this wilderness to:pe 
married? ‘True,the genus homo penetrates every- 
where, but I had. about made up my: mind never ‘tb 
see another fellow creature at the instant I «was 
startled by your coming from a doze on the log where 
I was resting ——” ah 

“ How came you here?” interrupted Lovley, seetit 
that hisnew acquaintance wasa little inclined to 
prolixity. 

“Pll tell. you. I left Chimney Rock yesterday 
morning, with a party of frieuds—four of usin ali 
to explore the regions. along the Platte River. ;@ar 
«purpose is to found a township and county ‘in these 
wilds—perhaps a State—to which the redundant 
population of the great cities can come. Our motie, 
sit, is, ‘Homes for All,’ and we mean it—homes for 
all, even for the homeless. For years, sir, it has sean 
a great desire of my soul to found a settlement ineslic 
fertile plains of the great West—to have the plage 
named after me—and to grow to be a patriarch of :the 
community, perhaps a county judge, and be spokén of 
far and near as Judge Spuggleton, of Spuggletor!” | 

“ But all this does not tell me how you came here,” 
remarked: Lorley. t yt 

“Trae, but Iam coming to the point. Filled with 
the benevolent ideas I have stated, I set out. with my 
friends to find the site of this future emporiam-+this 
unborn county and town of Spuggleton. Carried 
away by my ardour and impatience, I soon bdcame 
separated from my associates—wandered further than 
I was aware of—and waseventually obliged to confers 
that I was lost! Since then I have had nothing-to 
eat but alunchI had in my pocket, and have spent 
the night on the ground, so that Iam about exhausted. 
As I observed, sir, if you reside in this neighbourbodd 
and can accommodate me——” o 

“Say no more on that head,” interrupted Lorley, 
with the politest tone and manner he could asstmb. 
“T shall be only too happy to render you the friendly 
offices you need, including your restoration tovyour 
frimds at Chimney Rock!” rs 

“Oh, thanks; thanks!” exclaimed Mr. Spuggleéton, 
with a joy beyond control. “Such blessed words) { 
never before heard !” i 

“You must be very tired,” Lorley continued, ashe 
slid from his horse. ‘‘Just take my. place, if “you 
please, and I will soon have yoy at my house.”. bis 

Mr. Spuggleton declined 1.many thanks,’ but 
Mr. Lorley insisted, stating that he was freshjoamd 


‘or TH 





here at the moment of my arrival, and has carried off 
the money. Well, there is no use erying about it. The 
first thing I must do is to go back to the house and re- 
move Paula. I must act promptly.” 

He mounted his horse, and immediately set out on 
his return. 

He had not gone more than a quarter of a mile 
when, as he was riding along a narrow path in the 
shadow of the forest, a man suddenly appeared in the 





way just ahead of him, and threw up his arms in wha 


would as soon walk. Wher. the justice had moutited, 
. 83 “see 

and the horse was fairy in motion for his destinetion, 

the scheming vil>*n said: vias 

* To be fitnk with you, Mr. Spuggleton, you /c 
tO me at 2 V er 2 +1 f 

opportune moment. 

“How sr, om Ppe : 
=e har 6 long been engaged to marry a most cliarm- 
IBS YO" ne lady, and had to put it off for the sole-1¥a- 
soy * there is po ono nearer than Fort Laramie 
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duly authorized to perform tle ceremony. Now, since 
you are here, I will take advantage of your presence, 
and be married this very night—within the hour— 
in fact, as soon as we have had our supper!” 

“ Capital. capital!” exclaimed Mr. Spuggleton, en- 
thusiastically. “I shall be only too happy to serve 
you in this manner.” 

A smile of calm content came over the face of Lor- 
ley, as he walked along by Mr. Spuggleton’s side. 

He now saw his way clearly. 

With the aid of the gentleman so unexpectedly 
thrown into his presence, he would be able to marry 
Paula before she recovered from the influence of the 
drug. He could take a certificate, in due form, and 
then if his wife should be insane, as he was prepared 
to prove from any anger or scorn she might evince, he 
would have’ her under a legal control. 

Happy consummation! It was no wonder that he 
so quickened his progress, and that his manner was 
so jubilant at every step of the way! 

(To be continued.) 








OSSECA. 





Tue beautiful region around Detroit and Mackinaw 
had been long ravished by Indian warfare. France 
lad educated her savage allies in cruelty, to which 
their owu uative ferocity was a stranger; and the 
few English settlers, in consequence, deprived of the 
fruits of their industry, were compelled to seek suel- 
ter within the protection of the fort. 

‘The mother country, slow to send relief to the suf- 
fering colonies, had deigned to reinforce Detroit with 
six hundred regular troops, to which were added a 
sina!) detachment of the frontier militia, and with this 
small force, Major Gladwin, thé commandant, had been 
able to keep the savages at bay. 

The union of the Shawnees, Delawares, and other 
powerful tribes, under the sway of the dreaded Pontiac, 
greatly increased the anxiety ot the settlers. But 
summer bad come, and was now waning in all the 
splendour of an American autumn, and a long suc- 
cession of hostilities had made them sufficiently boid 
to reap the scanty harvest which they had sowed in 
terror. 

The nearest point of communication was Fort 
Mackinaw, and though so far removed trom the set- 
tlement, these points were of vast importance to the 
Euglish, as they formed, as it were, a key to the 
western settlements. 

None approached the lonely fort save a few friendly 
Indians, and the half-breed French traders whom the 
English thought best to allow, for traffic. 

Among the Indians who occasionally claimed the 
hospitality of the English was a young Delaware, the 
daughter of a chief, whose name we sball ca!l Osseca. 

This girl had formed a romantic attachment to the 
oowmander, who, young, handsome, and possessed of 
the greatest authority she had ever seen wielded by 
morial man, was in her eyes the personification of 
perfection. 

Major Gladwin, unconscious of the favour in which 
he stood with this fair inamorata, had purchased of 
her the wampum belts which had taxed her skill to 
weave, and by the gentle courtesy of his manner, won 
one @lly in those dark forests who would have died 
for him. 

It was evening, and the officers of the fort were 
enjoying the rich glories of the setting sun, reflected 
in» ten thousand varying tints from the changing 
woods, and talking over the probable chances of an 
Indian war, when Osseca was seen approaching the 
esplanade on which they were standing. 

Among them was the major, who, observing the 
evident fear of the young Indian girl, spoke to her 
from.a distance. 

Encouraged by his words, Osseca threw a timorous 
glance in the direction of the forest, and entered the 
fort.- Her ostensible errand was to dispose of a pair 
of moccasins; but the nervous play of her fine features 
made the commander certain that something of im- 
portance was upon her mind. : 

“Bring me more to-morrow, Osseca,” said the 
officer, “ and I will gladly be your purchaser.” 

The kind tones of the officer were too much for 
Osseca, and bursting into tears, she said : 

“ To-morrow, great chief go to far hunting-ground,” 
and she pointed to the skies. 

“ How, Osseca? Explain,” said the major. 
there danger 2” 

“ Osseca no betray her nation—Osseca swear on the, 
great belt of shells not to ,ctray ; but let the great 
chief send his captain and she wil Show.” 

After « short consultation with hig Officers, and a 
further examination of the Indian girl, tie gate of the 
fort opened at midnight, and an officer w.n0 Wore the 
uniform of captain, hastily enveloped in .*8 Indian 
blanket, followed the young Delaware fom the 
shadow of the fort. y 


“Ts 


The night was clear and frosty, and the Indian 
chose the deepest gloom of the forest. She led the 
way with a light and noiseless step far into recesses, 
while her attendant, almost mistrusting treachery, 
followed as swiftly. 

At length she paused, laid her ear to the ground 
and motioned for her companion to observe dead 
silence. She now proceeded more cautiously, now 
holding back the tangled branches, now creeping 
noiselessly upon the ground. Suddenly, on a turn 
in the path, lier companion found himself neara 
council-fire, around which sat or reclined some thirty 
chiefs, 

Their dark visages, disfigured with war-paint, gave 
a fierce and‘ weird look to their countenances, while 
an occasional deep *‘ Ugh” uttered in a low guttural 
tone, marked alone the approbation of the procesd- 
ings. 

In the cluster stood a chief, whose finely moulded 
and gigantic form seemed to mark a natural monarch 
of men. His dress of ornamental deer-skin, and the 
eagle-plume twisted in his scalp-lock, betokened a 
chief. It'was the terrible Pontiac. 

It was with difficulty the concealed soldier could 
understand the low muttered tongue of the Shaw- 
nees,in which the consultation was held; but enough 
was audible to inform him that an attack was medi- 
tated upon both forts, to bea depth of cruelty and 
treachery rarely paralleled. On the same day the 
assault was to be made, and was to be consummated 
by the entire destruction of the whites without regard 
to sex or age. 

The speech of the leading chief was received by 
a successton of applauding “ Ughs,” and the council 
broke up, after passing from hand to hand a pipe 
decorated with feathers and stained with blood. The 
hand of the Indian maiden held the listener down 
as the chiefs, after drinking to their purpose of re- 
venge, bounded away through the forest, like wild 
deer. 

* - * x 

We must now return to the fort. The day succeed- 
ing that on which our story opens, rose clear and 
cloudless, rich with that soft, mellow light which cha- 
racterizes the autumn of America. As the dawn 
began to redden, groups of young c'iefs, in their 
gayest and most peaceful garb, were seen to emerge 
from the forest; and it was evident that some more 
than usual festive occasion was drawing them toge- 
ther. They soon stood by hundreds on the plain in 
front of the fort, while their squaws, in holiday attire, 
joined the throng. 

Athletic sports, in which many of them excelled, 
were soon proposed, and a portion of the garrison 
were invited to join them, while the chiefs held a 
council with their great father, as they termed the 
English commander. 

In a hall of audience, called the council-chamber, 
the officers of the garrison were assembled, while on 
a raised platform before them sat the chiefs, their 
bronzed faces seamed with scars and paint. Behind 
the chairs of the officers hung a heavy curtain of 
green baize; and to the question why it was sus- 
pended, the major answered, that it was intended as 
presents to his forest children. 

Several points which had long been pending had 
been arranged seemingly to the ‘satisfaction of all 
parties, and Pontiac, who was the chief speaker, had 
handed the major a pipe, to confirm the covenant, 
which his quick eye detected as bearing the red, instead 
of the blue feathers of peace. 

‘My son of the forest is mistaken,” he said. “He 
hes brought the war pipe.” At this instant, a loud 
whoop was heard from the parade in front of the 
fort. 

“ Pontiac is never mistaken. He hates the child of 
the white man; and the pipe of war is all he will ever 
smoke with him!” 

As hespoke, the chief leapgd to his feet, brandish- 
ing the tomahawk above the head of Gladwin, fol- 
lowed in his example by his companions. ‘The major 
stainped with his feet. 

The eurtain rose, and the levelled muskets of 4 file 
of soldiers glanced in the faces of the astonished 
savages. 

“Ugh, my father is wise!” muttered Pontiac, as 
dropping his hatchet, he stood regarding the officers. 

At this moment the roll of a drum sounded through 
the fort, and from each loop-hole and embrasure 
glittered the musket or frowned the cannon. The 
tumultuous tide of savages were stopped as they 
bounded across the open gateway, where the football 
had been purposely thrown. 

* Pontiac, see,” said the major, “ that when I sound 
this whistle, his braves sieep with their fathers.” 

“The pale-face is cunning,” said the disappointed 
savage, “aud the Manitou unpropitious.” 

“The white man is merviful, and the big thunder 
shall not this time sweep all the leaves from the forest 
ef the Delaware; but let Pontiac beware.” 





The haughty chief bowed his head, waved his 


hand, and in @ moment the last savage had dix 
peared through the glades of the forest. . 

“Thanks to the Indian girl, we are safe '” seid 
Captain Blessington; “but take my word for it, Major 
you had better have hung yonder wild savage to 41, 
flag-staff than have suffered him to depart with ij, 
yelling crew.” 

“The crushing one hornet would have been yp. 
noticed in the hive,” said the major. “ Besides, there ig 
a wild sort of chivalry about the sons of nature, anj 
@ generous act may win when a severe one canny 
intimidate them.” 

“It may be so; still, I wish he was hung,” rejoine) 
the subaltern, as the conclave rose. 

Weoks glided away, and the woods wore rapidly ay. 
suming that deep mellow tint so characteristic ¢ 
American woodlands, when the peace of the set!lement 
was invaded by the dreaded war-whoop, ree anj 
thicket swarmed with dusky foes, aud the Waving 
tomahawk was the only mercy shown to the flying 
settlers. 

Rapidly was the fort invested, and the defencs wy 
conducted by Major Gladwin with all the skill agi 
bravery always displayed by the English soldier, 
Day by day the cannon boomed from the rampart, and 
as bravely was returned by the unerring arrow o 
musket of the foe. _ 

Among the Indfans, one chief, of gigantic lim) 

and haughty bearing, was conspicuous. His rifle ha 
repeatedly singled out the commander of the garrison, 
whom he appeared to regard with a feeling of persoml 
hatred. 
At length, leading a band of Delawares, he ap 
proached so near the glacis ‘that the major ordered 
detachment to leave the fort, in order to make hims 
prisoner. 

The detachment under Captain Blessington hai 
nearly reached a low line of thicket whero the enemy 
lay concealed, when a young Indian girl bounded from 
its cover and fled in the direction of the fort. 

A storm of arrows sped after the fugitive, and 
while the soldiers shielded her, the gate was opened 
and received the breathless fugitive. 

“ Osseca is hated of her tribe,” she said, as an officer 
raised the fainting girl. “She warned the pale-face, 
and she must die !” 

We now return to the detachment who had left the 
fort. Slowly and cautiously they approached the 
foe in such a manner as to sever the dreaded chief 
from the rest of his band—and after a desperate 
struggle secured the savage, binding him to a gun. 
Protected by the guns of the rampart, they, step 
by step, and without turning their back on the enemy, 
regained the fort, amid the deafening shouts of the 
soldiers, leaving half their number dead upon tlie field 
The chief looked upon the young Indian girl, and 
then turned a glance of unutterable hate upon (ilad- 
win. To the questions of the commander respecting 
the force of the enemy, the savage maintained 4 
sullen silence, but on being told to prepare for death, 
he replied, “if the pale-face will uvbind his captive, 
although he will never betray his people by his 
tongue, he will show the pale-face that the India 
can talk on birch-bark.” 

At his request, the hands of the great chief wer 
unbound, while the bark was laid before him. Stoop 
ing amomentas if to write, he caught the girl in his 
arms, and with the rapidity of a cat ascended the flag- 
staff. 

“ Fire,” said the Major, and a dozen muskets wer 
levelled at the savage, who presented Osseca betwoe 
the bullets and his own body. ‘Cut the staff down: 
said the commander, and in a moment the massit? 
pole was trembling beneath the repeated blows of the 
soldiers. ' 
“Oné blow more, and she drops,” said the Incisa, 
extending at arm’s res er the unconscious form of the 
maiden. “ Let the pale-face swear he will spare 0Y 
life, and Eagle-Wing will himself descend.” , 
Wishing to spare their faithful protector, Gladwin 
promised mercy, when the wily foe slowly and cil 
tiously began to descend until he had reached t 
height of the wall, when leaning his body perpendiet- 
larly forward, he struck with his whole fore th 
tottering flag-staff—it broke and the part to which ba 
clung fell without the wall. 

For a moment the astonished soldiers gazed alte 
him as, like a wild bird, he swam the moat; = 
reaching the bank, he raised the unconscious girl bis 
above him, as if to movk the garrison, and wari 
his knife around his head, buried it in her bosom dil 

With a heavy splash he flung the body in re ; 
waters of the moat, and with the swiftness of 4 ect 
bounded to the cover of the forest. ‘ 

Ii was with sad hearts that the English soldiers 
the grave of Osseca, under the walls of Detroit 
when peace agaia smiled on the wild aud wer 
path she had so often trodden, a small ieee 

white stones marked her resting-place, and the ? 
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Murat PAarntTINcs.— 

The first part of the series 

of mural paintings round 

the principal eourt of the 

Invalides, in Paris, has 

been finished by M. Bene- 

dict Masson. The subject 

of these paintings is the 

history of France, from 

the earliest ages. The 

wall just finished, and 

which constitutes the 

fourth part of the whole, 

is 180 ft. in length, and 

comprises 1,200 per- 

sonages of a size larger 

than life. The Druid- 

ical Oak, the symbol of 

untutored strength, is the 

first object that strikes the 

view; a “Sacrifice to 

Teutates ” is in progress; 

the mistletoe of the new 

year is being cut, and 

priests and priestesses < 

surround the sacred tree. S 

Farther on, the Franks, 

under Clovis, are crossing 

the Rhine to offer battle 

to the Roman general, 

Syragrius. Christianity 

dawns on France ; Queen 

Clotilde leads the fore- 

runner of Charlemagne 

to the baptismal font, and 

causes him to be crowned 

at Rheims by St. Remy. 

The crimes caused by the 

rivalry of the four bro~ 

thers who succeed Clovis 

are now passed in review, 

and are followed by the 

Saracens. A new era begins under Charlemagne, 

whose long and glorious reign is variously illus- 

trated; after his death, we see the Normans re- 

place the Saracens in the invasion of France; 

Paris itself is threatened, and valiantly defended 

by Endes against the bold Norman, Rollo. The 

feudal system now dawns on France, and is repre- 

sented by the artist under its darkest colours. The 

bloody struggles between lords and vassals, the scenes 

of violence, pillage, and carnage which characterized 

that period, have afforded the artist the opportunity 

of introducing some well-arranged groups into his 

cowpositi ne 


THE DUBLIN INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 


[Thirteenth Notice.} 

Group or Horses 1s ALumINUM.—The group of 
horses in aluminum which forms tle subject of our 
illustration this week, is exlibited by Messrs. Bell 
Brothers, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. The animals are 
figured as if in combat, and are shown ip almost 
every possible position, we should think, of which 
equine nature is susceptible. The group is, on the 
whole, very well done, considering the difficulties 
inseparable from the subject and the material which 
the artist selected for his work. It must be admitted, 
however, that the boldness and vigour of the com- 
position exceed its anatomical accuracy. 

Oi some of the foreign courts we have already spoken, 
but none of them contains a greater variety of credit- 
able cases than that assigned to the Zollverein. In 
Section No. 2 are perfumeries fully equal to those of 
the beet English makers. There is not the same 
Variety, but there is great delicacy and power of fra- 
grance. Cologne has been famous for its exquisite 
scent for the past century and a half, and the earliest 
manufacturers of this highly esteemed perfume are 
Tepresented by the widow of Jean Marie Farina, 
whose London agent has here fitted avery pretty 
stand with the best products.of Cologne. Eau de 
Cologne is not only one of the oldest and subtlest of 
scents, but is a necessary ingredient in the composi- 
tion of some of the most popular perfumes. The 
original recipe dates from 1709, and the widow of 
Jean Marie Farina is at present the only possessor 
of this valuable secret, which some others imitate, but 
do hot equal. In support of her claims she produces 
the license duly signed by the burgomaster of Cologne, 
and the certificate of the British Consul at Cologne. 
an Peculiar excellence .of this only genuine eau de 
-_— its perfect harmony of odour on evapora- 


Pasting into Section 10, the most notablestand is that 
3 A. Goldschmidt, of Berlin, who ex! ibits a fine collec- 
ton of Surgicaland orthopedic instruments, remark- 
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able for their finish and perfect adaptation to the uses 
for which they are intended. In Section 11, H. C. 
Knabe, of Plauen, appears as the only manufacturer of 
window curtains represented in the Exhibition, and the 
articles which he produces are distinguished by the 
beauty of the fabric and the elegance of the designs. 
F. Diergardt, of Viersen, showssome specimens of velvet 
and ribbons, in which both texture and colour are excel- 
lent. In Section 17, Pustet, of Regentberg, displays 
Roman missals of the richest binding and illumination. 
Thereare also some unilluminated missals, in which the 
printing is really magnificent. All these books are 
elaborately and tastefully bound. Matez and Co., of 
Berlin, have an assortment of photographic albums of 
unique beauty. In Section 25 the most notable objects 
are exquisite paintings upon china, by Spungenburg, 
of Gottinge, near Hanover, representing interiors and 
landscapes, in which both drawing and colouring 
possess very high artistic merit. Equally artistic, 
although in another way, is Bollyan’s carvings of 
meerschaum pipes. This manufacturer claims to pro- 
duce the handsomest pipes that can be wrought of 
meerschaum, and there is certainly nothing in the 
present. Exhibition to controvert this’ claim Ram- 
pendahl, of Hamburg, shows in Section 26 several 
very curious and pretty articles of furniture constructed 
from the skin and horns of animals of the chase. 

John Fretwell, of Lippstadt, Prussia, has some 
very elegant “jewellery” ani pipes made from hard 
vulcanized India-rubber, and these are by no means 
the least curious objects in the department. From 
Baden, E. Wherle sends a very ingenious “trumpet 
clock,” from apertures in which, on the touching 
a spring, two soldiers advance and play their tiny in- 
struments with automatic accuracy. Schreibmayer, 
of Munich, displays chandeliers of bronze iron, in- 
tended for theatres and churches, which deserve to be 
noticed for their splendid workmanship. Under the 
head of woollen fabrics should have been mentioned 
Roy and Bodenstahl, of Berlin, who showsome shawls 
and hoods of excellent texture and pleasing patterns. 
Weinsch and Co., of Nuremberg, have exquisite gold 
and silver embroideries for ecclesiastical purposes. 

For some time the large Concert Hall, in which are 
to be found the various cases of musical instruments, 
has been the centre of great attraction, and both 
pianoforte recitals and organ performances enable 
visitors to pags a very agreeable afternoon. 


THE TEMPERATURE OF ORGANS. 


Ir is desirable that an organ should be subjected to 
the smallest possible change of temperature ; yet often 
a thermometer is a church will havea range of 45 
degs. or 50 degs. and that, too, within a very few 
hours; for in the winter the temperature of many a 
church will be 30 degs. or less on Saturday morning, 
while on the next Sunday evening it will reach 75 





or 80 degs. Ofcourse, no 
organ, if tuned on the 
Saturday morning, can 
possibly remain m tune 
on the Sunday evening, 
under such changed cir- * 
cumstances, when not 
only have the flue and’ 
reed pipes quite parted 
company, but the flue 
pipes, wood and metal, 
are not at one among 
themselves; the action 
probably sticks, while the 
bellows creak and groan 
as though each stroke 
would be their last. Con- 
serning this branch of the 
subject, three suggestive 
remarks have been offered 
by a correspondent. 
They are:—Istly. That 
churches are generally 
made too hot in winter. 
2ndly. That the maxi- 
mum of artificial heat 
should be attained before 
the commencement of 
éach service, and that a 
lower temperature will 
suffice in the evening 
than in the morning, be- 
cause of the influence of 
the gas, and also because 
the body will be better 
able to keep itself warm 
after than before partak- 
ing of the chief meal of 
the day; and a further 
consideration, tending to 
the same conclusion, is 
that the congregation wiil, 
on their way home, have to pass through a colder ex- 
ternal atmosphere than at mid-day. 3rdly. Thatin lieu 
of the usual weekly, or other periodic and violent efforts 
to warm churches, in which a very large quantity of 
fuel is consumed before any perceptible effect is pro- 
duced, I would suggest that it would be quite as 
economical, and in all other respects much more useful, 
to keep small fires burning througliout the cold sea- 
son, and so prevent the church from ever becoming 
damp or uncomfoi tably cold. 

While writing I am reminded (the thermometer 
standing at 76 degs. in the shade) that artificial means 
are only employed to moderate internal temperature 
in one direction—viz., by heating. Might not some 
means be advantageously applied to lower internal 
temperature ? For example, in the case of a church 
with a single slate or tile roof, the direct action of a 
mid-day summer sun must have great effect in raising 
the temperature; probably the distribution of a thin 
sheet of water, from a slit tube placed along the ridge 
of the roof, and shedding its stream on the south 
and west, would do much to counteract the power of 
the sun; and it hardly seems too much to imagine 
that modern science could discover a way of intro- 
ducing cold air into a church, if only it should ever 
come to be thought a matter of sufficient importance 
so to locate and surround the worshipper as to leave 
him free to discharge his high dutics with all his heart 
and might, without having his attention well-nigh 
absorbed by a sense of his owm personal discomfort 
and of his neighbour's struggles for fresh wir. 

The position of gas-burnersin churches isimportant ~ 
to the well-being of an organ, and all interested in 
that instrument should use their influence to have the 
church lighted from a level as much above that of the 
organ as possible. Sun burners near the roof, with 
direct outlets for the escape of the heated air, are the 
best, wherever the form of the church admits of their 
employment. In other cases, external burners would 
be a great improvement upon the common plan, espe~ 
cially for lighting the lower part of churches encum- 
bered with galleries. 


Tne Turnpike Continuation Act, which has just 
been passed, makes exception of gates and trusts in 
the metropolitan area, and the Surrey gates. These 
gates extend over 108 miles of road; theyare stated 
to number 61, and they will be removed on the first 
of November. 

MAN is strong—woman is beautiful. Man is daring 
and confident—woman is diffident and unassuming. 
Man is great in action—woman in suffering. Man 
Shines abroad—woman at home. Mazi talks to con- 
vince—woman to persuade and please. Man has &@ 
rugged heart—woman a soft and tender one. Man 
prevents misery—woman relieves it. Man has science 
—woman taste. Man has judgment—woman sensi- 
bility. Man is a being of justice—woman of mercy 
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New Act on Docs.—An Act of Parliament has 
been printed to render owners of dogs in England and 
Wales liable for injuries to cattle and sheep. An 
owner can be summoned before a magistrate where 
the damage shall not exceed £5. The occupier of a 
house or premises where any dog was kept or permitted 
to live or remain at the time of the injury, is to be 
deemed to.be the owner of such dog, unless the occu- 
pier can prove that he was not the owner at the time 
the mjury complained of was committed, and that such 
dog,was kept or permitted to live or remain in the 
house or premises without his sanction or know- 
ledge. 





EVA ASHLEY. 
—_——_o___—_ 
CHAPTER I. 


THE JOLLY ANGLER. 


A PEDESTRIAN came slowly toward a small rustic 
tavern that stood on the wayside of a lonely country 
road. 

The place was solitary enough, except ithe fishing 
season, When parties came thither from distunt téwns 
to’ @njoy this quiet pastime in the waters of the 
Severn, which flowed calm and majestic im its course 
toward the sea within a few hundred yards of the 
rustic hostelry that opened its doors to thertired way- 
farer. 

The house consisted of two parlours; am. old- 
fashioned picturesque inn, with its walls over 
with ivy, mingled with the creeping of the 
jessamine, now laden with pure white 
formed one wing 

The other was more pretentious, and evidently: of 
ecént origin. 

A staring dwelling, two stories in height, glaring 
with frésh paint, and destitute of every floral em- 

lishment, had been stuck on to the verdant nest we 
have desctibed. 

The clinging ivy and jessamine were permitted to 
veil the decay of the old hostel, but the smart new 
house must shine forth in all its naked ugliness to 
show strangers low well-to-do was its owner. 

Indeed the burly landlord had at one time seriously 
thought of cutting down a magnificent oak which 
stood in front of this pride of his heart, that passers- 
by might have a better view of the fine new addition 
to the old inn, which had long been known as the 
JoHy Angler. 

But his wife, who, like most women, had a spice of 
reverence for ancient things in her heart, declared 

at it would be a sin to destroy the old patriarch of 
the woodland whic':had towered above its fellows for 
unnumbered years, though it yet seemed in the green 
vigour of youth. 

After several sharp struggles between the husband 
and wife, the tree was spared, and beneath its shelter 
the pedestrian now sat down, right glad to rest his 
weary limbs, for he had walked many miles from the 
railroad station ‘at which he had been set down. 

Tlie traveller was quite a young man. 

He could not haye numbered more than twenty-five 
years, for Lis form possessed the slender proportions 
and elastic vigour of youth, and his face, though worn 
and troubled. was smooth and unwrinkled. 

It was nota handsome face, though there was an 
expression of resolution and firmness in the closed 
mouth which proved that its owner possessed that 
manliness of character which would lead him to 
brave danger without pausing to consider the conse- 
quences to Himself. 

An active and observant spirit looked out from the 
deep-set eyes Which gleamed dark and vivid beneath 
heavy black brows, and the whole aspect of the man 
gave the idea of a mixed character in which good 
impulses were often overcome in a moment of tempta- 
tion. 

His complexion was sallow, and his hair straight 
and black as darkness itself. 

The landlord, who was smoking his pipe in the 
shade of the tree, glanced knowingly at the stranger, 
and decided in his own mind that he was not much, 
which in his vocabulary meant that he was neither 
rich nor aristocratic ; for the new-comer’s clothes were 
almost shabby, and his carriage that of a man de- 
pressed by fortune. 

The red-nesed Boniface deliberately removed his 
pipe from his mouth and slowly said: 

“Mornin’, stranger. Had a long walk, I judge, 
from your tired looks; ‘taint often.as people comes 
here afoot, but it’s all the same to me if I gets what's 
a-comin’ to me all right.” 

The young man half smiled as he stretched himself 
on a bench at the foot of the tree, and placed a small 
carpet-bag he had brought in his hand beneath. his 
head for a pillow. He carelessly said: 

“ This is all the luggage I have with me, Mr. Sam- 
son, for I suppose you are that renowned individual ; 


tendrile: “| ae tlie wedding, madam; I am a 
blossoms, pomp ok = er and came hither to 
see an oate ow that concerns 

himself. I obtain no 


| pay for all I am likely to get here,”and he drew from 
his pocket a purse of open metwork,-through the 
meshes of which a few pieces of gold were*visible. 

Samson straightened himself, and t¥ied to look dig- 
nified. He sternly replied: ’ 

‘“‘T wasn’t insineratin’ of anything agin your ‘bility 
to pay, young man; an’ as to what you'll git, I reckin 
the Jolly Anglér ean at least give you as good as 
you’ve been used’ to; The quality as comes here 
from London and alb the jcountry round) when tho 
fishin’s prime, never finds no fault witlh their ’oom- 
modations.” ; 8 


The stranger listiéssly replied: 
“My wants are fewand easily supplied.’ I must 


rest here for breakfastjand go on my way. I am 
not very far from the placeI seek. I am too much 
fatigued t& go on at once,” 


Samsow had opened his mouth to inquite-te*what 
| plage he was bourid, when he was interrapted by the 
appearance’of a stall black-eyed woman, who paused 
iu tie doorway to scrutinize the new-comer with her 
keém orbs, More astute thaw her husband, Mra 
Samson at onée decided that he was a gentleman, 
and'she subdued the natural shrillness of her voice'to 
a more gentle key, as she stepped out and 
him, ; 

“ & good mornin’ & you, sity. of T may ax, areyou! 
agoin’ to the gramd weddin” ap at the old Ardem 
Place? Ef the bride-ain’t so pretty nor so youhgae 


es ome from the rail- 
road station, and my leng walk given me a keen 
appetite. 

PE The breakfast’s ready to set before you. Mebbe 
you'd rather have it out there than in the house. My 
old man don’t often come in when the morning’s 
warm. and Sally can bring it out if you'd like to 
have it set on a table.” 

“T should infinitely prefer that arrangement, 
madam, Pray permit, Sally to. do her: devoir as 
speedily as possible.” 

“T jest wish I may catch her a derourin’ of any- 
thing afore her time comes, that’s all,” said Mrs. Sam- 
son, sharply, 

The stranger half-smiled at this tirade, and sank 
back upon the hard bench apparently too indolent to 
correct the landlady’; mistake. He appeared te be so 
deeply absorbed in thought that, he wae deaf. to all 
the attempts of the landlord to engage him in further 
conversation. 

Sally brought. out a small.table-on which a white 
cloth was spread, and the nicely-cooked breakfast was 
soon placed upon the board. There was delicious 
coffee, with thick yellow cream, home-made bread, 
rich butter, and fresh fish from the neighbouring 
river. 

The girl placed plates for three, and the jaunty 
little landiady, in a smart cap, took her placeiia front 
of the tray. 

The sky was. suddenly lighted up in golden glory, 
by the bursting forth of day’s luminary, and the whole 
heavens seemed aflame with the vivid illumina- 
tion. 

The guest laid down his knife and fork, and for a 
few moments seemed wrapt in the contemplation of 
the brilliant concave filled with this gorgeous phantas- 
magoria of light,.but his thoughts were brought back 
from heaven to earth by the voice of Mrs. Sanson 
saying: 

“ That's a happy omen for Miss Arden, for the old 
sayin’ is, ‘happy is the bride the sun shines on ;’ and 
ef her life’s as bright as this morning, I’m sure she’ll 
have nothing in this sinful, vale to.ax for more.” 

The fat landlord crossed bis knife and fork and 
solemnly said: 

“ Ef Miss Grace Arden ‘spects to have happiness 
with that ar chap she’s been, foolish. enough to set. her 
heart on, she must be dazed. Why, he have been sich 
a wild one, and run through wi’ sich a power o’ money, 
that they do say the squire would ha’ turned him 
adrift ef he hadn’t made all fa’r, aad squar’ by axin’ 
Miss Arden to be his wife.” 

* They say—they say!” repeated his wife, snap- 
pishly. “I don’t care what is said. I've known this 
youngster all his life, an’ he’s a free-hearted, dashin’ 
fellow, with a pleasant word for everybody as comes 
anigh him. I, for one, will never believe all the 
thiogs that’s said of him. I don’ b’lieve none o’ those 
stories bout his wild doin’s at: college, nor the tales 
that come back here ‘bout a young gal he was dead 
in love wi’. Ef allthat/had been true, he'd never ha’ 
come baek here to marry that pale, delicate Grace 
Arden.” 

The conversation of the landlordand his wife gra- 
dually attracted the attention of their guest; and 


she might be, she’s @ power o' money, an’ 7 
folks binks snore of that than anyilling else; ‘mw 


painfully, for his dark face grewstern, and he abrupyy 
asked ; , 

“Of whom are you speaking, madam? Bxcys 
me, but I am anxious to know the name of this bride. 
groom.” 

“It's no secret, I’m sure, an’ you're welcome to i 
Ashley is as fine——” 

The eucomium she was about to utter was cut shor, 
by the sadden outburst of the stranger. 

He pushed his chair back, struck his hand yeh 
meéiitly on the table, aud exclaimed : 

“Ashley on the eve of marriage! Impossible! ], 
dare not~he dare not attempt such a thing.” 

Samson stared at him in dumb amazement; but his 
Wife soon récovered the power of speech, and indig. 

retorted : 
don’t ktiow why he shouldn't, ef it’s his pleasury 
to-do sb; ati’ I-don’t think the likes 0’ youcan prevent 
it, eyther.” 
he strauger@xcitedly replied : 

« But I will, Ptell you. 1 must do-it, for his sake 
as well as for that of another, ia whom Iam now 
Deeply interested! How far from here is Squire Asb- 
“Wey's place? . I must seek him there at ouce. I mos 

iim before he has time to consummate: this great 


” 
Wed Hey day, this is pretty talk to have about Mr, 
}Asb!ey, an’ you come from nobody knows whar,” 1 
‘plied. the incensed landlady. 

Thestranger spoke more calmly : 
| “Madam, I swear to you that Leon Ashley has no 
Fight to marry the young lady of whom you spoke. 
Teame hither to geek him, and I must now find hin 
without delay. Gan you let me have a horse, and 
direst mo to nisfatiier’s house ?” 

“ Tfenb dee gol thar, for the weddin’ is to be at 
twelve o'clock, an*I s’pose the bride is: dressin’ nuv, 
You can’t git no horse here to. go on no sich ermnd 
as that. Mr. Leon shall git his rich wife in spite of 
all you kin do to prevent it.” 

The deep-set eyes of the young man flashed, and 
he sternly replied : 

“ Then I shall walk, tired as I. am. 
this is Arden Place ?” 

“ 1¢’s nigh on to six mile, an’ you could never walk 
thar in time to stop the marriage, so what's the use? 
Jest let things take thar cowrsé among your betters.” 

“ Thatis quite impussible. I must see Ashley this 
morning ; must drag him back from the brink ¢f the 
precipice on whieh he stands. I‘ do- uot now feel 
much friendship for him; bet for the sake of one! 
am bound te protect, I must net permit this iniquitous 
marriage to go on. Butfer'her bewmight sink into 
the pit he is digging for himself.” 

His rapid utterance, excited air, and the singular 
tenor of his words, at length aroused. the landlord 
from his stupefaction, and He asked’: 

“ What's that chap beem upto, now? If you'll 
speak out an’ tell me what he’s been and doue, I'll 
find a horse for you to ride on, in spite of all my ole 
woman can say agin it; thatis, ef I think it’s exough 
to warrant you in breakin’ in, on the weddin’ folks.” 

After a moment’s reflection the young man seemed 
to have decided on the course it weuld be best to 
pursue, and he more quietly said: ; 

“My name is James Hunter, ané@ I came Lither 
from Oxford, where I was a fellow’ student witl 
Ashley, and at onetime his most intimate friend. Since 
it is necessary to give you a reason for my intended 
interference with the wedding aboutitobe celebrated, 
I will merely say that! it is made to prevent vigany: 
Ashley is already married!” : 
Had a thunderbolt exploded at theit feet the palr 
could searcely Lave exhibited greater consternation. 
The weman was the first to recover speech. 

“ Married! another wife living! Hh, but this iss 
grave charge to bring agin your friend, young mat. 
Are you sure of what you say ? for Squire Ashley 
will bring you to a sore account if:your charge is 1% 
made good. He’s a fearful mah wie his tempers 
up, an’ bis pride o’ heart is. as great as that o’ Lucile 
hisself.” 

“Mr. Asbley’s son is already married, and I cat 
prove it,” reiterated Huater, in /measured accents, 
though there.was choking sexsatioa in bis throw 
that threatened to impede further utterance, aud the 
sallow bue of his complexion assumed a ghastly tit. 
He suddenly sat down, and hoarsely unutteved : 

“ Waser! water! I am suffocating.” 
Sally rushed into the house and speodily returnel 
with a goblet brimming over with the sparkling = 
Hunter hastily swallowed portion of it, aud te? 
became couscicus that both Samson and his wife we? 
talking together, asking him innumerable ee 
which he was in no mood to answer. Heimpatient!! 
said : f 
“T have stated to you, Mx. Samson, the imperall¥® 
necessity of seeking Ashley without delay, aidit 
with you to furnish me with:the means'of doing.s° 
you are his friend, yous will order’ liorse for ™ 
Withou t further words on the subject, for he stand” 


How far from 








but there’s money in my purse, at least enough to 





something is this description seemed to strike him 
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deep peril ia this hour, from which I may yet be 
in time to rescue him, ; " 

“flow do I know that you'll not do something 
dreadful when you git face to, face wi him ? You 
mought murder him for all I know, an’ whar’d [ be I'd 
like to know? an’ Squire Ashley my landlord, too! 
Though, for the matter 0” that, I ve made all the im- 

rovements on this ere place, an’ added that fine new 
Pt to the ole house as used to be the Jolly Angler ; 
all at my own cost, too.” < 

The young man impatiently listened to the prosy 

landlord, and then gravely said: 
“You need have no fears for Mr. Aslley’s safety. 
His life is sacred. to. me, deep as is the wrong he is 
about to consummate against one Ihave loyed from 
childhood. Come, sir; I have no time to lose, for I 
must be going if I would be in time to put a stop to 
the wedding. Will you furnish me with a horse, or 
will you not ?” 

The enormity of the crime of which Ashley was 
accused effectually silenced Mrs, Samson, and after a 
side glance towartt her, hé husband replied : 

“Well-I s'pose you can have tle beast; lve be’s 
none vo’ the fastest o’ travellers, an’ I’m feared he'll 
come to grief ef, you push him-too hard, Will you 
promise me now that you'll have merey on him ?” 

Burning with impatience to’be off, stifling with dif- 
ficulty the fiery indiguation which swelled in his 
bosom, Hunter impatiently replied: 

“Have the horse brought out, and I promise to 
curb my impetuasity so far as to avoid injury to him. 
I pledge myself not. to push him beyond his powers; 
but if I hope to be in time, I must set out at ouce, 
Hasten, I entr@at you, Mr. Samson, if you really wish 
evil to be averted from your landlord’s.son.” 

Sampson slowly arosg, waddled toward a gate open- 
ing into a yard, and reluctantly gaye the necessary 
orders. In a few moments a high, lean horse, with 
shaggy mane, was brought out. All fire seemed dead 
withif him, aud he stood with his head meekly bowed 
between his forelegs, as if worn out. with the labours 
of the day. 

Hunter looked at this Rosinante in dismay, and he 
indignantly said : ; 

“This is a broken down plough-horse, unfit to 
ride at any time, and least of all on such an errand as 
mine!” 

“The horse's all I have, an’ you may take or leave 
him, jest as you please,” repliel the landiord, in high 
dudgeon. “But J tell you that-he’s the fastest walker 
in all these parts, an’ he'll take you to Arden Place in 
no time to speak on. Miss Grace is fashinible, an’ she 
won't be married afore twelve o'clock, an’ the ole clock 
aint gone nine yjit.” 

“ How far from here is Arden Place 2” asked Hunter. 

“Not more’n six miles; an’ you'll have pleuty o’ 
time.” 

He hesitated a moment; but his previous fatigue 
assured him that it would be hopeless to attempt to 
walk that distance, before twelve o'clock, and he.re- 
signedly said : 

“Tt is the best I can do; so Lmust mount this weary 
drudge, I suppose. So point out to me the exact road 
Tam to take.” 

“Go straighton for a mile, thar the roads fork ; an’ 
ef you'll take the left hand path, it'll bring you out 
at the right place, Arter you strike off, you'll 
find plenty goin’ the same road, se you can hardly 
miss it.” 

Without further parley Hunter sprang into the 
saddle, leaving his carpet-bag behind him, and putting 
pe! jaded steed to his best paces, was soon out, of 
sight. 

Samson shook hig ‘head dubiously as he muttered: 

“Tm “fraid he'll spile that ere critter wuss'n, ever, 
Welfthe beast aint ft for much anyhow, an’ what 
could Ido in sich a strait as this? The squire can’t 
Lame me, even if he does find out what I.done.” 

His wife d-cisively replied : 

“You couldu't a,done nothin’ but help him on his 
way arter what he tole us. Ef it’s true that. .thar's 
another wife, it would be a burnin’ shame.to let Ash- 
ley play off sich villany agin Miss Arden. Poor gai! 
eal leek her heart o¥er his falseness anyway, I'm 

Samson lugubrionsly shook his head. ig 
‘ ¢ f Taint mistaken, there'll be mere’n than heart- 

Teak to pay. That fiery young brother of hern will 
never stand sich a hinsult to hig sisters this. Oh, oh 
~ there ll be the deuce to pay over at the Place. when 
its knowed thar’s another wile in the way.” 

4 7y) Soureally tink that, Sammy? iif I believed 
uh oe my paey saddled and follow arter that 
/oungster, ik " ° 

woe Over that's e mightily to know what, will bap- 

* An’ git yerself in a regular mess! No, I thank 
ps in Sam, you don’t go en no wild goose chase 
ei riya, towhich we've _never bin. thought good 
. ne i, be axed. The whele country side was, bd 
ee gtand weddin’ ‘cept yeu an’ me, and I stan’s oa 

7 Gguity now. The Scripter says, ‘pride must 





have a fall,’ an’ that o’ Squire Ashley will topple down 
to-day, high an’ mighty as ‘tis. don’ know what 
punishment he'll think fittin’ for that ere scamp o 
hisn; [ shouldu’t wonder ef he took the Jaw in his 
own han’s, ef that ere Hunter doa’t git thar this day 
in time to prewent bigermy.” 

“ Well—as I wasn't axed, mebbe I'd better not go. 
But what's to become o’ Miss Arden? She loves. the 
very groun’ that Ashley steps on, they say, an’ it'll 
go hard wi’ her to know that’s he’s as false as_he can 
be. She have loved him since they were children 
na though she’s a matter o’ two years older’n 
aim.” 

Saison philosophically replied ; 

“ Oh, she'll gif over it in time. Miss Arden was a 
dunee to think that a wild young fellow like Ashley 
would fallin love with sich a little pale thing as she 
is. Ef women will be fools, they mus’ pay the piper, 
that’s all. As to Miss Grace, I b’lieve she aint soft 
enough to break her heart about this ne’er-do-we!l.” 

“T hope it'll prove so, but I have my doubts, for 
there’s something cranky about all. the Ardens, an’ 
more’n one’s bin put in the madhouse, Ef you won't 
let me go up to the Place, ole man, mebbe you’ll go 
yerself an’ see what happens thar, for I shan’t, sleep a 
wink till I hear all about it.” 

“ What, I go on sich an errand ag that? An’ run 
the risk of breakiu’ the pony’s back by my weight? I 
ain’t?cur’us about other folks’ doin’s, specially those that 
think theirselves so much above me, so you. may be 
sartin I shan’t go up there. Besides, that chap’'ll be 
back here fore long; arter he’s thrown a.torpedo in 
their midst, he’!l soon find the place too hot. to hold 
him, I reckon.” 

Thus compelled to curb her curiosity, the landlady 
busied herself in assisting Sally to clear the table, and 
found some consolation for her disappointment in 
communicating the exciting news she had heard to her 
dependant. 


CHAPTER IL 
A STORY OF TREACHERY AND WRONG. 


In the meantime, Hunter had passed with tolerable 
speed over the first mile, and struck iuto the road 
which led to Arden Place. 

He soon found it impossible to push his weary steed 
out of a heavy walk, and more than once he was 
tempted to dismount, and proceed the remainder of 
the way on foot. But the physical languor which 
was creeping over him, in spite of the extreme excite- 
ment of his mind, assured him that. he could never ac- 
complish the distance in time; so he rode doggedly 
on, setting his teeth firmly. together to repress the im- 
patient execrations that arose to; his lips. 

The guests seemed to have made their way to the 
scene of gaiety at an earlier hour, for the road was 
silent and solitary, and he had leisure to review the 
past years in which he and Leon Ashley had been 
friends to all outward seeming, though in_ reality 
there was little depth of true attachment between them. 

They had been comrades at college, and fondness 
for the same pursuits knit the bond between them. 
Both were gay, rollicking pleasure-seekers, and the 
purse of the rich and lavish Ashley was always open 
to his.more needy companion. 

In return for these pecuniary obligations, Hunter 
had invited the young collegian to spend a vacation in 
the cottage of his mother. 

The proposal would have possessed little attraction 
for a fast young man like Ashley, if he had not heard 
of a beautiful young cousin who dwelt in that rustic 
home, to whem Hunter had long been betrothed. In 
trath, he searcely knew himself when he had not 
loved Eva Weston, and he had such faith in her 


truth and purity that he feared no ‘rival, not even in | 


the brilliant and fascinating friend he brought with 
him to the roof that sheltered her; for he believed 
that Ashley would respect the tie that bound this 
fair young creature to himself, and refrain from flirt- 
ing with ber as he wasin the habit of doing with 
Others. 

He had yet to learn that’ where women were con- 
cerned, Ashley had neither scruples of honour nor 
conscience. 

Alas for poor Eva! she was very young, and her 
heart was as yet a riddle to herself. 

‘She regarded her cousin with the qaiet tender- 
ness of a sister, aud looked forward to their union 
as an event’ which weuld give permanence to the 
tranquil happiness she eujoyed beneath his mother's 
roof ‘ 


The advent of the handsome Ashley changed all 
this. The young girl was. singularly lovely and re- 
fined, and a few weeks.of daily intercourse between 
the twe revealed to Eva that the quiet affection she 
cherished for her cousin was. not.the true love, and 
brought the inconstant heart of the young stranger in 


homage to the feet of the rustic beauty. 
Mrs. Hunter, with the acuteness ef her sex in such 
amatters, soon detected the condition of affairs, but she 





quietly snifered things to take their own course, : 
had always disapproved of the ma:iige of her slen- 
derly eadowed son with her dependeut niece, and shio 
wisely concluded if this wealthy young man, would 
bear Eva away, it would be better for all parties con- 
cerned. 

Ashley was quite able to repay her son for robving 
him of his bride, by assisting him in his future career, 
and possibly by finding a richly endowed, wife for 
him. 

So the astute widow shut her eyes to what was pass- 
ing before her, and wondered at the blind confidence 
of her son. 

Hunter was summoned from home for a few days on 
business, and excusing himself to his friend, he left 
him to the hospitable miuistrations of his mot!er and 
cousin, without a lurking suspicion, of ;the treason 
developing against himself. That. brief absence was 
fatal to his long-cherished hopes, and to the happiness 
of the unfortunate Eva, , 

She weakly yielded to the entreaties of Ashley, and 
while out riding with him, went.to the house of a 
clergyman, and they were married. ' 

Many reasons were given to the confiding girl for 
maintdining the most absolute secrecy as to their 
union; and Eva, trembling at the thought of her 
own treachery to her betrothed, shrinking from his 
reproaches, readily consented to all Ashley proposed. 

While away from home, Hunter was. struck with 
severe illness, and his mother was summoned. to his 
bedside. 

Eva refused to accompany her, though she could 
give no plausible reason for dving so. 

A friend was found to take charge of her during 
her aunt’s absence, and Ashley removed to the village 
hotel, professing his intention of speedily taking his 
departure. 

But he still lingered on from week to week, and 
every day that Eva could evade the eyes set as a 
watch over her, she spent with her husband in wan- 
dering through the neighbouring woodland, forgetful 
of all the world beside. 

The sweet idyl of love was again enacted in perfect 
freedom from restraint, for the matronin whose charge 
the young girl had been place’, was much too busy 
with her own olive branches to give much thought or 
attention to her guest. 

Mrs. Elmer had perfect confidence in her prudence, 
and her walks, rides, and long ¢éte-a-tétes with the 
fascinating Ashley were of little significance to her. 
Eva was young and attr ctive, therefore entitled to 
such attentions from gentlemen, and thus the trusting 
girl was left to dream her dream out in its bricf but 
beautiful delusiveness. 

The announcement of her aunt’s speedy return, ac- 
companied by her convalescent son, first aroused Eva 
from the blissful contentmeut in which the last few 
weeks of her life had been passed. 

Ashley shrank froma meeting with,the friend to- 
ward whom he had played so treacherous a part; 
already he had had leisure to see the folly of the act 
of which he had been guilty, and now the first gla- 
mour of his passion was over, he bitterly repented his 
imprudent marriage. 

His father, one of the haughtiest and most. aristo- 
cratic of men, he well knew would, never consent to 
receive this penniless girl as the, wife, of his only son; 
and circumstances which had occurred in his own 
family caused Ashley to doubt whether his precipitate 
marriage would ever be forgiven. The father who 
had cast off an only and beloved daug':ter because she 
married beneath her, would scarcely be more lenient 
towards his son, 

Unwilling to meet the man, toward. whom he had 
played so false a part, Ashley feigned the necessity of 
immediate departure to his own home.  Plausiblo 
reasons were iuvented for this course, which satistied 
the mind of the young wife, though they were far 
from. giving ease to her aching heart. Mr. Ashley 
was represented to her as a terrible ogre, who must be 
propitiated before it was made known to him that his 
son had found a bride, whose only, dower was hor 
beauty and intelligence. 

After.a bitter struggle the two parted, but arrange- 
ments were made tu keep up a constant correspondence 
without the. knowledge of Eva’s relatives. This for 
afew weeks sustained her falling spirits, but Ashley's 


letters soon ceased to ceme regularly, and those that 


did arrive were filled with excuses for his neglect, 
which fell coldly on her heart. 

Hunter was so slow in recovering from, his long 
illness that he abandoned ail thoughts of returning to 
college, and began to speak of marrying at.once and 
settling down at home, while be. pursued his law 
studies with a friend in the village. 

Eva listened in extreme trepidation, but she sealed 
her lips upon the subject so vital to her future 
happiness, aud _ respectability. She, had never, been 
demonstrative in her affection for her cousin, and ho 
was slow to remark the change that had come over 
her. 
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When she shrank away and changed colour if he 
attempted to caress her, Hunter only attributed it to 
coyness, and, full of his own love and tuture happi- 
ness, he took it for granted that all was right with 
Eva. 

Hunter went steadily on, preparing for their imme- 
diate union, and poor Eva’s courage utterly failed her, 
when an anxiously-expected missive from her hus- 
band came to hand, in which he positively prohibited 
her from betraying their union. 

Ashley insisted that she could find other means of 
deferring the marriage which was pressed upon her, 
and declared that it would bring ruin on his prospects 
if he was forced to acknowledge their union for several 
months to come. : 

Eva endeavoured to obey him, but her cousin 
laughed at her objections, and treated them as futile. 
In fact, he scarcely seemed to believe that they could 
be seriously offered, after the long engagement which 
had existed between them. 

The days passed on, the one appointed for the wed- 
ding drew near, and the helpless girl, with many 
causes of wretchedness ‘pressing heavily upon her, 
took the resolution to fly from the house in which she 
felt she could remain no fonger with honour. 

One morning her room was found empty, and a 
letter left upon the dressing-table was all that gave 
a clue to the motives of her departure, 

It was addressed to Hunter, and contained these 
words: 

“ Cousin James :—I do not love you asa wife should 
love her husband, and therefore I leave you. I have 
money enough for my present wants, and when that 
is gone I know where to get more. 

“T have done very wrong by you, but you will 
forgive and love me yet as your sister. I have been 
very unhappy during all these weeks of concealment, 
but I hope the worst is over now, and in time to come 
I am sure you will think my present course the best I 
could take. 

“T cannot explain matters to you, cousin, but time 
will set things right, and I hope you won’t think evil 
of me; for, indeed, I do not deserve blame, except 
for my treatment of you. I hope you do not love me 
so very much, Cousin James; for, if I thought you 
care as much for me as I do for another, I should ve 
very, very miserable. 

“Yes—lI love another, and that has severed us; so 
forgive the wayward heart that could not find happi- 
ness in your affection, and forget the ingratitude of 
your Cousin Eva.” 

Stunned, bewildered, ‘outraged in every feeling, 
Hunter read these lines, and then dashed them in his 
mother’s lap. 

Mrs. Hunter had brought the unsealed letter from 


with a strange twinkle in his eye, said they had lost 
their way. Eva seemed in a singular flutter, and I 
watched her keenly while she was pretending to eat 
the late supper I set for them. I saw the expression 
of her eyes when they glanced toward him, and I 
thought then that something strange had happened. 
I was determined to find out where they had 
been, and the next day I heard something from a 
neighbour which opened my eyes to their duplicity. 
Mrs. Cutter’s son Tom had been on some_ business, 
and he met Ashley and Eva going to Parson Fairchild’s. 
Cutter naturally thought they would cume back and 
everybody be told that they were married; but 
when nothing of the kind happened, he supposed he 
was mistaken in their object in riding so far. But I 
was keener than that, for I knew what bad been 
going on so long between them. I should have 
spoken to them on tho subject, but you sent for m9 
to nurse you, and when we came back home Ashley 
was gone. I saw that Eva was unhappy, but I knew 
you were too much infatuated with her to listen 
to or believe me if I spoke of my suspicions, so I left 
things to take their own course. I have been lvok- 
ing every day for some such catastrophe as this, but 
till she took some decisive step I thought it best to 
leave youin your delusiou. It was all I could do, 
James, as you must see yourself.” 

Hunter listened to this explanation as one in a 
vague dream. 

When she ceased speaking, he abruptly replied : 

“You have been unkind, not to say cruel, mother. 
If I had suspected this, I would never have urged on 
my marriage with Eva. Every feeling of pride, as 
wellas affection for her, would have forbidden it. If 
she is an unacknowledged wife she should have re- 
mained with her natural protectors till I had compelled 
Ashley to do justice to her. If you had loved this 
poor girl as you ought, mother, you could not so 
calmly look on while she was going to destruction. 
Even if Ashley has made her his wife, he can never 
make her or any other woman happy.” 
To this reproach, Mrs. Hunter bitterly replied: 
“Why should I love her? She is not of my blood, 
and she came with her taking ways between her 
uncle and myself; when he was gone she stood be- 
tween me and my enly child. It was much that I 
tolerated her beneath my roof, and acted toward her 
as a Christian woman should to those who are de- 
pendent upon her. Now I will speak the truth; Iam 
glad Eva is gone, that she can never be your wife; 
but FE do not wish her any evil, and I shall be happy 
to know that she is reaily married to that young 
man.” 
“T will soon satisfy my doubts as to that,” said 
Hunter, suddenly rising and putting on his hat. 





her niece’s room, and as she had already read its 
contents, she now merely glanced over them, and 
slowly said : 

“This scarcely takes me by surprise. You were 
very blind that you did not see how desperately in 
love with each other Eva and young Ashley were be- 
fore you went away.” 

“ How could I suspect that the girl of my heart, 
and the friend to whom I have always been true, 
could thus play me false?” he asked, in a broken 
tone. “Oh,mother, I loved Eva so dearly that I 
would have resigned my own hopes to make her 
happy if sho had only confided in mé. She has fled 
from her friends, and gone no one knows whither, and 
I tremble for the fata of the unfortunate creature. If 
she has been mad enough to follow Ashley, she is 
blighted for ever. He keeps no faith with women ; 
he bas trifled with many since I have known him; 
but I did believe that my betrothed would be sacred 
to him. I must follow the deluded girl at once and 
bring her back to those who love her sincerely.” 

He was about to rush from the room, when Mrs. 
Hunter quietly laid her hand on his arm and said : 

“ Eva will never return here, for I am quite sure 
she is married to your friend.” 

“ Married! when ?—where ?—by whom?” he impetu- 
ously asked. ‘“ Oh, I hope’ this is true, mother; for 
anything is better than to believe she has fled from 
her home in pursuit of a man who was only making 
love to her for his own amusement. But why have 
they acted thus? There is no reason why the mar- 
riage should have been clandestine, for Ashley is the 
only son of a wealthy man, and he can afford to 
please himself in the choice of a wife. What ground 
have you for asserting what you did just now ?” 

“ Sit down, calm yourself, and I will tell you.” 

Hunter sunk upon a chair with a deep sigh, and his 
mother calmly went on: 

“When you were called away from home, Eva and 
young Ashley openly showed how much they were 
taken with each other. I watched them quietly, and 
satisfied myself tliat your hupes were ended in that 
quarter. A few days after you went away they left 
here on horseback early in the morning, and did not 
get back till night. They would give no satisfactory 


“ Badly as Eva has treated me, I must stand in the 
place uf a brother to her and see that justice is done 
her. Iwill go myself to Mr. Fairchild’s and ascer- 
tain if he really united her to Ashley.” 
He would have left the room, but Mrs. Hunter de- 
tained him, insisting that he should breakfast before 
going on his errand. 
He hastily swallowed the cup of coffee she gave 
him and ate a few mouthfuls of bread, and hurried 
away. 
In afew moments he was mounted on horseback 
and flying like the wind towards his place of destina- 
tion. 

(To be continued.) 





Licut AND HeAt From .WateR PoOwER.— 
Messrs. Epirors :—There is a stream of water run- 
ning near my house in which I propose to set 
a water-wheel, which shall turn a magneto-electric 
machine to produce a current of electricity. This 
current of electricity shall decompose water and 
produce oxygen and hydrogen gases; I will bring 
these together in a Dr. Harris’s compound blow- 
pipe, and burn in a manner to produce the cal- 
cium light which will light my house. Without 
producing the calcium light I think I can expand 
the heat produced at the blowpipe, and so do my 
cooking and warm my house with water, as well as 
to burn acold water candle. Why not?—B. P. R. 
—({If you have power enough you may produce the 
electric light, but it will require a very larze magneto+ 
electric machine, and the light is not sufficiently dif- 
fused for ordinary illumination. The amount of heat 
that you will obtain . will be very small indeed in 
proportion to the power expended, though the fire 
will be the cleanest aud most perfect of all fires.— 
Eps. ] 

SPITALFIELDS PATRONISED BY THE QuEeEN.—Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria was graciously pleased, a few 
weeks ago, to favour Mr. Peter Stewart, wheelwright, 
Spitalfields, with an order for a two-handed spinning- 
wheel for her Majesty’s use. Mr. Stewart, although 
an adept at his profession, at first hesitated to execute 
an order for such an illustrious personage, but con- 


do his best. The wheel, which is manufactured of 
mahogany, is of plain but beautiful workman}; 

having a silver plate inserted in the stock on which 
is tastefully engraved the name and residence of the 
maker. The wheel was sent to her Majesty befor 
her departure from Balmotal, who, having tested jt, 
merits personally, condescended to express her 
highly pleased with it; so much so that her Majeg 

caused her photographist to take her likeness sittiy 

at the spinning-wheel. The queen at the same tins 
gave instructions to have the wheel in question 1. 
moved to Windsor Castle, and authorised Mr. Stewart 
to make a one-handed wheel of home wood, to y 
ready for her Majesty on her return in autumn, which 
wheel we understand to be made out of a particulg 
tree that grew many years ago on tleestate of Delving 
Mr. Stewart, who is seventy-seven years of age, hag 
prosecuted his profession for forty-nine years in hiy 
present residence, which is situated on the property 
of Sir Alexander Muir Mackenzie, Bart., of Delving, 





MARRIED’ AND SINGLE 


“Come, Mark Meriden! don’t settle down into a 
old grandfather before your time. A pretty wife's, 
pretty thing, Mark, and a pretty house is a pretty 
thing; but, hang it! one must have a little of life,” 

Mark Meriden stood at his desk, giving a last look 
at his books, while Ben. Sanford—the roguish, the 
merry, the song singing, the Ben. of all Bens,—w 
thus urging on him the claims of a projected frolic 
that evening. e 

Now Ben. was precisely the messenger for such a 

embassy—there was fun in the twinkle of his blue 
eye,and a world of waggery in the turn of his lead, 
and a pair of broad roguish dimples that went mer. 
rily dodging in aud out of his cheeks every time he 
spoke; and he laid hold of Mark's arm to drag him 
away. 
But Mark shook off his hand, and finished summing 
upa column of figures, put the blotting-paper into 
the book, and the book into the place, wiped his pea 
—and at last he turned to Ben., saying: 

“T think I won't go this time.” 

“Now, why not?” said Ben., eagerly. 

“ Because—because, I have an odd fancy that I 
should like the pleasure of Mrs. Meriden’s company 
better this evening.” 

“Hang Mrs. Meriden—beg pardon, Mark—hang 
myself for saying so—but one don’t like to see so fine 
a fellow buried alive! Come, take a real wake up 
with us.” 

“Thank you, Ben., but I haven’t been asleep, and 
don’t need it. So I'll go home and see my wile,” aud 
thereat turned a resolute step homeward, as a well- 
trained husband ought. 

“Now,” says one of our readers, “ who was Mark 
Meriden ?” 

You would not have asked, good reader, if you had 
lived in the town of , wheu his name first ap- 
peared on the outside'of one of the most fashionable 
shops. “Mark Meriden,” surrounded by thos 
waving insignia of grace and fashion that young 
belles need to have their eyes turned off from be 
holding. 

Everything in the tasteful establishment told of 
well-arranged business, and Mark himself, the mirror 
of fashion, faultless in every article of costume, 
quick, attentive, polite, was every day to be seen 
there winning “golden opinions from all soits of 
ople.” 

Mark’s establishment was, so to say, a fashionable 
excliange, the promenade of beavty and wealth, who 
came there to be en‘ightened as to the way of getting 
rid of some of their surplus revenue—to see aud be 
seen. 

So attentive, so polite, and considerate was Mark, 
so profound his bows, so bright his eyes, so unexcep- 

tionable his whiskers, that it might have proved 4 

dangerous resort for the ladies, had not .a neat tastelul 

house going up in the neighbourhood been currently 

reported as the future resideyce’ of an already Mm 

Meriden ; and in a few months, the louse, neatly fur- 

nished, receiveda very pretty lady who called herself 

to that effect. 

She was as truly refined and lovely a woman % 

ever formed the centre flower in a domestic bouqueh 

and Mark might justly be pardoned for having # 

good an opinion of himself for having been fortunate 

enough to secure her, 

Mark had an extensive circle of business and ple 

sure acquaintances, for he had been one of the social, 

companionable sort, whose money generally found 

its way out of his pocket in very fair proportiva © 

the rate at which it came in. 

Tn short, he was given to clubs, oyster suppers 

and uow and then a wine party, and various ole 

social privileges for elevating one’s spirits and de 

pressing one’s cash that abound among culiglte 








scious of the honour conferred upon him, resolved to 





explanation of where they had been, and Mr. Ashley, 
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But nevertbeless, at the bottom of Mark’s head, 
there was a substantial stratum of a certain quality 
called common sense, @ trait which, though it was 
never set down in any chart in phrenology, may 
be called a faculty, and one, too, which makes a 
very striking difference among people as the world 
on consequence of being thus constituted, Mark, 
when he found himself in love with, and engaged 
to, a very pretty girl, began to reflect with more 
than ordinary seriousness on his habits and ways of 


life. 4 . 

He also took an accurate survey of his business, 
formed an average estimate of his future income on 
the soberest probabilities, and determined to live 
within that. 

He also provided himself with a small account 
book, with which he intended to live in very close 
acquaintance, and in this book he designed to note 
down all the savings consequent upon the retrencli- 
meut of certain little extras, alluded to before, in 
which he had been in the habit of pretty freely in- 
dulging himself. 

Upon the present occasion it had cost him some- 
thing of an effort to say “No,” for Mark was one 
of your easy “clever fellows” to whom the enuucia- 
tion of this little syllable causes: as much trouble as 
the gutturals of the German. 

However, when he camein sight of his: parlour 
windows, through which a bright fire was shining— 
when he entered and found the clean, glowing hearth, 
the easy chair drawn up in front, and a pair of em- 
broidered slippers waiting for him quite at their lei- 
sure, and, above all, when he read the quick glance 
of welcome in a pair of bright eyes, Mark forgot all 
about Bev. Sanford and all his bachelor ‘friends and 
ellurements whatsoever, and thought himself the hap- 
piest fellow in tke world. , 

The evening passed off rapidly by the help of read- 
ing, music, and little small-talk of which newly. 
married people generally find a supply;and the next 
morning found Mark at early business hours with as 
stealy a hand and as cool a headas if there had been 
no such things as bachelor frolics in existence, 

Late in the afternoon, Ben. Sanford lounged in to 
ogleafew of the ladies, and above all to rally Mark 
on losing the glorious fun of the evening before: 

“Upon my word, Mark, we must have you put up 
for common-councilman, you are becoming so ex- 
tremely ancient and venerablein your ways; however, 
you are to be excused, circumstances considered— 
female influence!—ah!—well it’s: a ‘fine affair truly, 
this marriage !” 

“Better try it, Mr. Sanford,” said a bright, saucy 
girl, who, with her laughing companions, was stand~ 
ing close by where Ben. ‘was speaking. 

“Ah! madam, the wherewithal!” said Ben., roll- 
ing up his eyes with a tragic expression. “If some 
clever old fellow would be so obliging as to die now, 
andleave me a few thousands or so—then, ladies! 
ou should see,” 

“But speaking of money,” said Mark, when he saw 
the ladies busy over some laces he had just thrown 
on to the counter, “what did your‘ glorious fun’ cost 

ou?” 

“Pooh! nothing; only a ten pound note, nothing in 
my purse, you know ?” j 
_ “Nothing in your purse?—not an uncommon 
incident after one of these occasions,” said Mark, 
laughing. 

“Ob! hang it all,” said Ben.; “tootrue! I can 
get no remedy for this consumption of the purse, as 
old Falstaff says; however, the world owes me a 
living, and so, good morning!” 

Ben, Sanford was just one of that class of young 
ten of whom common report goer, that they can do 
exactly what they please, and who consider this-point 
as so well-established that they do not think it neces+ 
sary to illustrate it by doing anything at all. He wasa 
law yer of geod talents, and would lave had an exten- 
sive run of business had he not been one of the class 
of people never to be found when wanted. His law 
‘books and law office saw’ far less of him than certain 
fashionable places of resort, where his handsome per- 
son end various social accomplishments always 
secured to him a welcome reception. Ben. had some 
littls property left him by his father, just sufficient, he 
used to say, to keep him in gloves and Cologne water, 
and for the rest, he seemed vastly contented with his 
old maxim, “the world owes me a living,” forgetting 
that the world is a poor paymaster sometimes. 

But to return to Mark. When he had settled his 
accounts at night, he took from a pigedn-hole in his 
— the little book aforenamed, and entered as 

8: 

“To one real wake up—three pounds ;” which bein 
done, he returned once more to Mrs. Meriden. “4 

Days flew on, and the shop of Mark became very 
Popular, still from time to time h iled b 
fempteti o time he was assai y such 

Plation as we have described. Some one of his old 
Companions would say~ 





“Mark, my dear fellow, join us in our trip to 


But Mark was invincible to all the entreaties of 
his bachelor friends ; and as one after the other gaily 
recounted the history of the scene, he silently com- 
mitted the amount of expenses to his little book. 

Yet was not Mark cynical or unsocial. . His refusals, 
though firm were invariably good-natured, and if it 
were im ible to draw him abroad yet he was un- 
questionably open-handed at home. No house had so 
warm a welcome—no dinner table could be more freely 
open for the behoof of the dining-out-order—no tea- 
table presented more unexceptionable toast, and no 
evening lounge was more easy, home-like and cheerful, 
than in the snug parlours of Mark Meriden. They also 
gave evening parties, where all was brilliaut, tasteful 
and well-ordered; and, in fine, notwithstanding his 
short-comings, Mark was set down as a fine open- 
hearted fellow after all. 

At the end of the year, Mark cast up the account in 
his little book, and was mightily astonished at it, for 
with his ideas of the power of numbers, he had no 
idea that the twos and fives, and tens and ones, which 
on greater or smaller occasions had found their way 
into his columns, would amount up toa sum so consider- 
able. Mark looked about him—the world was going 
on well, his machinery moving in exact time; his 
house—where was there a prettier one ?—where a 
place morereplete with every home-drawing comfort ? 
Had he lost anything in pleasure the year past? 
Mark thought not, and therefore, as he walked home- 
ward, he stepped into a bookseller’s, and ordered some 
books of superb engravings for Mrs. Meriden, and 
spoke to a gardener to send sone elegant flowering 
exotics, for which he heard her wish, or express 
an ardent admirativn of, some few evenings before. 

Tbat same evening came. iu Ben. Sauford, as he 
expressed it, “in the very depths of indigo ;” for such 
young gentlemen whose matters invariably go on 
wrong end foremost will sometimes be found in this 
condition, however exuberant may be their stock of 
animal spirits. 

“Pray, Ben., what is tie matter?” said Mark, kindly, 
as the latter stretched himself at length in an arm 
chair, groaning audibly. 

“Oh, a bilious attack, Mark. Shoemakers’ bills ! 
tailors’ bills! boarding-house bills! all of them sent 
for New Year’s presents! —hang ‘em all!” 

Mark was silent for a few moments, and Ben. con- 
tinued : 

*Confound it, Mark ! what's the sense of living if a 
fellow is to be so very poor? Here you are, Mark, 
born in the same town with me, and younger than I 
am by some two years—you have a house as snug asa 
man need ask, a wife like an augel, peace and plenty 
by the bushel], and all comes of having a geod run of 
luck in the money line.” 

And Ben. kicked his slippers against the handiron 
most energetically. 

“ What has become of Emily P—— ?” asked Mark, 
after a pause. 

“ Dear soul!” said Ben., “there she is yet, with all 
sweetness and patience, waiting till such a scapegrace 
as I can give her a home and a husband. I only wish 
I could afford te get married, fer her sake as well as 
my own, and have a home; besides, to tell the truth, 
I am tired of this rambiing, scrambling, out-at-elbow, 
slipshod life.” 

“ Why don’t you get married?” questioned Mark, 
pleasantly. 

“Why don't I, to be sure? Use my tailors’ bills for 
fuel, and my board-bill for house-rent, and my shoe- 
bill for bread and. butter—hey? Wou!d you recom- 
mend a poor girl to try me, Mark, all things con- 
sidered ?” said Ben., bitterly. 

Mark reflected awhile in silence, and then drew the 
book out-of his pocket—his little book to which we 
have before alluded. i 

“ Just look at this account, Ben.,” said he; ‘‘ I know 
you hate figures—but just for once.” 

Ben. glanced at it impatiently—laughed when he 
read over the first two or three items ; but his face 
lengthened as he proceeded, and Mark detected a 
sort of whistle of astonishment as Ben. read the sum 


al, 

“Well, Mark,” he exclaimed, “what avery old- 
gentlemanly, considerate trick is this of yours—to sit 
behind your counter so coolly noting down the ‘cost 
and come to ’ of all our little frolies ; really it is most 


edifying!’ How much you must kave enjoyed your 
superior discretion and forethought!” 

And Ben. Jaughedbut not with his usual glee. 

“ Nay, you mistake,” said Mark. ‘1 kept this ac- 
count merely tosee what I had been im the habit of 
spending on myself; and as you and I have always 
been hand-in-hand in everything, it answers equally 
well for you. It:was only yesterday that I summed 
up the account, and, I assure you, the result sur- 
prised myself. And now, Ben., the sum here set 
down, and as much more as you please, is freely at 
your disposal, to clear off old scores for the year, 


provided you will accept with it this little book as a 
New Year's gift, and use it twelve months as I have 
done ; if at the end of that time you are not ready to 
introduce Mrs. Sanford, I am very much mistaken 
indeed.” 

Ben. grasped his friend’s hand—but just then the 
entrance of Mrs. Meriden prevented his reply. How- 
ever, Mark saw with satisfaction that he put the book 
carefully in his vest-pocket, and buttoned up his coat 
= the air of a man who is buttoning up a new reso- 

ution. 

a they parted for the. night, Mark said, with a 
saiile : 

“Tn case of bilious attacks, you know where to send 
for medicine.” 

Ben. answered only by a fervent grasp of the hand, 
for his throat felt too full to answer. 

Mark Meriden’s book answered the purpose ad- 
mirably. 

In less than two years Ben. Sanford was the most 
popular lawyer in , and as steady a householder as 
you would want to see ; and, in conclusion, as this is 
a lady’s story, we will just ask our lady readers their 
opinion on one point, and it is this: 

If. Mrs. Meriden had been a woman who understood 
what is called: catching a beau ” better than securing 
a husband—if she had never curled her hair except for 
company, and thought it a degradation to know how 
to keep a house comfortable, would things have hap- 
pened? H. B. 8. 


ee 


A WONDERFUL DREAM. 

Everyxbopy has heard wonderful stories of dreams 
that came true, resulting in marvellous discoveries of 
wealth, revelations of crime, and mysterious informa- 
tion of various sorts. Sceptical people are at liberty 
to believe, of course, what they please, but the follow- 
ing story comes to us well authenticated : 

The dreamer was a gentleman residing in one of a 
row of houses in a street in Southampton; to mention 
names might be unpleasant. He dreamed one night 
that he had discovered at his house a hidden closet, 
which was stored with silver and other valuable arti- 
cles, sufficient to. set him up as a man of wealth. 

In the morning he told his wife, who, like a sen- 
sible woman, asked him what he had eaten before he 
went to bed, and warned him of the ill effects of late 
suppers. 

The next night he went to bed as usual, when lo! 
the same dream was repeated. To doubt any longer 
would be to fly in the face of fortune, that was open- 
ing the portals of wealth to the happy dreamer. 

He resolved upon an exploration. 

Modern-built houses, put up in rcws for specula- 
tion, to sell or rent, do not present any architectural 
iutricacies where a closet might be stowed away un- 
perceived ;. the lines are rectangular, and every inch 
of space saved, The hidden closet with the treasure 
must be somewhere in the walls. 

With a hammer the dreamer went about the house, 
sounding the walls, for indications of the concealed 
receptacle, 

At last his search was rewarded. 

A blow struck on the wall brought forth a metallic 
jingle in response. He struck again, and the same 
musical echo came forth. Bewildering visions of 
wealth arose before the delighted ; he called bis 
wife to behold the realizatiou of his dream. 

Two or three vigorous blows brought down the 
plaster from the wall, broke down the lath, and re- 
vealed an aperture, through which Mr, —— thrust his 
hand, and brought forth a handful of spoons and forks! 

Mrs. now suggested that they had better pro- 
ceed cautiously, and keep their good fortune quiet. 

‘I'he hole in the wall was covered up, and the happy 
couple retired to discuss their fortune. in a few 
minutes they were startled by a violeut ring at the 
front door-bell. Mr. responded to the summons, 
and found on the step his next door neighbour, in a 
state of intense excitement. , 

“ Are, you the proprietor of this house?” said the 
visitor. , 

“T am,” said Mr. ——. 

“Then, sir, allow me to tell you that there is a 
robber in. your house, who has been committing bur- 
glary on my premises, by breaking through your wall 
into a closet, and stealing my silver-ware.” 

Mr. ——’s countenance underwent an extraordinary 
change of expression as the truth flashed upon him. 

He rushed upstairs to take a closer inspection of 
his secret closet, when the true state of the case was 
soon disclosed. ‘The. houses were separated by a 
partition wall, and Mr.——- had realized his dream by 
breaking into his neighbour's premises, and had 
“struck silver’ in the store-room next door. 

A full explanation had to be made to satisfy the 
injured neighbour. The spoons were restored, the 
wall repaired, and the strictest secrecy enjoined and 

romised; but the joke was too good to keep, and we 





publish it ag a caution to people addicted to dreaming. 
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A MELANCHOLY incident hasjust taken place in the 


Modane tunnel, Mont Cenis. A Piedmemtese work- 
man, aged twenty-three, while at work, was blown 
to pieces by the discharge of a mine close by, of the 
existence of which he was not aware. He had been 
recently married, and on his young wife seeing his 
remains she received such a shock that she expired 
the same day. 





THE CAVALIER OF ARDEN, 
DeaTeeve veeew var asec 
CHAPTER XIII. 


SIMON DE ROHAN, 


A plague on both your houses! lam-sped! 
Romeo and Juliet. 

Tuovex Arnault had displyed so much o’erween- 
ing confidence in his own prowess, still when he ad- 
vanced to the contest his manner showed that he did 
not hold his adversary so lightly, after all. He was 
careful of his position ; he chose his safest guard; and 
watched with eager glances the motious of the cavalier. 
The smile was gone from his lips, and the insolent 
swagger had given place to true soldierly bearing. 

The swords crossed with a sharp ring, and the 
Roundhead was not long in discovering that his heavy 
blade gave him really no advantage, for strike where 
he would, the little weapon of his antagonist was 
ready to receive and turn aside the blow. 

Several times Afnalilt evidently sought to break the 
cavalier’s sword, as he made some. blows which could 
not possibly have any otheraim. This came very 
near firing the youth to his disadvantage, for he could 
detect in the Roundhead’s snake-like eye a murderous 
intent, and he felt that the attempt to disarm him was 
only a cowardly step towards his death. 

“He is thirsty for my blood,” said our hero to him- 
self, as he restrained his passion, and drew back a pace 
to change his play. 

When Louis took this backward step he had in- 
tended no feint, nor had he thought to lead the Round- 
Yead into error, but yet such was the result; for no 
sooner had the movement been made than Arnault, 
thinking him tired for want ef breath, pressed hotly 
forward to finish the business at once, and in doing 
this he forgot for the moment his wonted caution. 

With his sword straight before hine, its point 
aimed at the cavalier’s bosom, he dashed on, and when 
he discovered his mistake it was too late to rectify it. 
With a very slight, but dexterous movement, Louis 
turned the sword aside with his left arm, while with 
the right he drove his own blade entirely through the 
Roundhead's body. With a fierce oath hoe sprang 
again upon the cavalier, now setting all rules’ of 
sword-play at defiance, and cutting and slashing in a 
most furious and insane manner. 

For a few moments Louis was in, more real danger 
from this new species of attack than he had before been; 
but he managed to avoid the tempest of wild blows, 
and ere long Arnault’s arm grew weak, lis strokes 
became uncertain, and finally he staggered back and 
sank down upon the greensward. ‘The sword had 
dropped from his nerveless grasp, and his hands were 
pressed upon his wound. 

“ Adam!” 

His second was quickly kneeling by his side. 

“Good Adam, tiis is the last of Arnault. Oh! 
what a fool I have been!” 

“Let me open your vest, Arnault. 
flow of blood can be stopped.” 

“Open it—open it,” cried Louis, hastening to the 
spot, apd kneeling opposite to Adam. “The wound 
may uot be mortal. I hope it is not, for God knows 
I wished the man no harm !” 

“Whose voice is that ?” asked Arnault, opening his 
eyes, and looking up with a wandering, uncertain 
glance. 

“Tt is mine—Louis Moran's. 
We can.” 

“ No, no—that’s past hoping for. I tell you this is 
the last of Arnault. Oh! whata wretched, wretched 
fool I have been! Curses on the rascal that sent me 
to do this!” 

Louis took a cup of water from the hand of Siddon, 
who had brought it from the brook near by, and 
began to bathe the brow of the dying man, who, when 
he felt the cooling application, begged for some of ‘it 
to drink. 

Adam raised his head, while Louis held the eup to 
his lips. ‘He revived for a moment under the influ- 
ence Of the grateful draught, and when he had done 
drinking he recognized the man who held the cup. 

The snake-like expression of the eye was gone, and 
the {cold sarcasm had all faded from the face. He 
knew that he was dying, and his rough nature seemed 
softened by the approaching transition. 

“Louis Moran,” he said, in weak, husky tones, 
“you are nursing me.” 

“Yes,” replied the cavalier, at the same time bath- 
ing the sufferer’s temples with the water that was 


Perhaps the 


We will ‘save you if 


left in the cup; “and I am sorry that you have come 
to such a situation: but you must not blame me.” 

“I do not/blame you. Oh, my God, what a fool I 
was! Adam—Moran—give me more water.” i 

Siddon hastened away with the cup, and soon re- 
turned; and when Arnault:had drank again, he made 
a motion that his head should be raised higher. 
His strength was rapidly failing, and Louis knew 
that if he would gain any intelligence from him he 
must doit quickly. 

* Goodspeed Arnault, what induced you to seek this 
quarrel with me ?” 

“ By the holy rood, why should J hesitate to tell 
you. I verily believe that the same villain that set 
me on to this would not hesitate to'set his dogs upon 
me. Donald Lindsay—he who now calls himself Karl 
of Clifton.” 

“ Did he send you to hunt me down?” asked the 
cavalier. i 

“Yes.” 

t And he promised to pay you well?” 

“ A hundred pieces of gold if I succeeded.” 

“ When did he send you out?” ' 

Arnault tried to answer, but his speech had failed 
him. Hegasped the name of his companion, aud then 
his head sank back, and bis spirit passed.away. 

When Louis knew that the man was dead, he arose 
and turned to him who had been called Adam, and 
asked what should be done with the body. . 

‘*You had better leave it with me,” ‘said Adam. 
‘“We have friends at hand; and perhaps it would be 
as well if you did not meetthem. I can swear, in 
your absence, that it was no fault of yours; lut if 
they found you by the side of their dead companion 
there is no telling what they might do, Good faith ! 
I did not expect it—nor did. Arnault expect it. I 
looked to see you go down likea child; for Goodspeed 
was acknowledged the best swordsman in our com- 
pany. Bat every man may some day find bis master.” 

When Louis found that his further stay was not 
needed, he turned from the spot, and, in company with 
his host, walked backed towards the town. 

“T think,” said Siddon, as they pursued their 
way, “that you have no further business this side of 
London.” 

“T have none.” 

“ Then I would advise you to make as little stop as 
possible between here amd the .metropolis; ‘for if Sir 
Donald Lindsay seeks your life, there is no telling 
what step he may next take when he finds that this 
one has failed.” 

The cavalier thanked the good publican for his 
advice, though he really did not needit, as he had 
already made up his mind tbat nothing should further 
detain him if he had strength to move. 

They reached the inn by the middle of the after- 
noon, and very shortly afterwards Louis was in the 
saddle, and on his way. He reached Moretown in 
season for dinner, and at night he found a quiet inn 
at Oxford. 

On the following morning he was early astir. He 
kept the high road, and noon found him at Uxbridge, 
where he stopped to refresh himself and feed his 
horse; and before the day was gone he entered the 
city of London. 

That night he stopped at an inn where he wassome- 
what acquainted, and on the next day he sought the 
Abbot of St. James, whom he found to be a man well 
advanced ‘in years, and frank and kind. 

“Ts your business with Simon de Rohan very press- 
ing ?” the abbot asked, after he had learned the nature 
of his visitor's errand. 

“Ttis, good father ; and I should esteem ita bless- 
ing if I could see‘him soon.” 

“ Fear not, my son, that I shall attempt to’ pry into 
your secrets,” said Atherton, who noticed the young 
man’s reserve of manner. «If you are:secking Simon 
de Rohan, you are seeking a good man, and I‘know 
your business must be just and proper. Butithe abbot 
is not in London. You must seek -him in Calais. 
He ‘went there two months ago to. jain, Charles 
Stuart.” 

That very day Louis was again in the saddle, andiat 
night le stopped at Rochester. 

An early start in the cool of the morning gave him 
good advantage, and by the middle of the afternoon he 
reached Dover, where he found a packet just ready to 
sail. 

He disposed of liis horse ‘to an officer of the Par- 
liamentary army, and took for! Calais; but 
when he reached the French town a new disappoint- 
ment awaited him. Charles Stuart had gone to 
Breda, and the old Abbot of Evesham had gane with 
him; so the youth had no choice but to follow De 
Rohan to the Netherlands. 

‘There was'a vessel at one of the piers about ready 
to sail for Willemstadt, but Louis preferred to go by 
land ; so he procured a good horse, and once more set 
forth; and towards the fifth day he arrived at Breda. 
He first found a good inn, where he put up his horse, 
and secured quarters for himself, and then made some 











inquiries concerning the old abbot, and ere long had 
the satisfaction of learning, that De Rohan was alive 
jand well, and stopping in the town. 

As it was now well towards the close of the day, 
our hero decided not: to.trouble the abbot before the 
morrow; though, upon. reflection, he thonglit it bess 
to let the old churchman know that he was in Breda, 
To this énd he sat down atthe inn, and wrote a note 
stating that he had come from Clifton, and that le haj 
brought a message from an old hermit of Arden nameq 
Vanderthorpe ; and furthermore, that he would take tig 
liberty .of presenting himself sometime during ths 
following day. Thishe sealed: and carried it hiinseif 
to the house where the abbot was stopping, and |jay. 
ing delivered it: to a servant in waiting, he returyeg 
totheinn. But he was not to remain long unis. 
turbed. He had hardly taken a seat in the guests’ 
reom when a man came in and inquired for Louis 
Moran. 

“ That is. my. name,” said the cavalier. 

The man beckoned shim iyto the hall, away from 
the hearing of others, 

“Did you bring a note for Simon de Rohan this 
evening ?” asked the stranger, whom our hero had at 
first recoguized as an Englishman. 

“T did.” 

“ The abbot would see you at once; and if you are 
ready I will conduct you.” 

Leuis needed no urging, but etraightway set forth 
with his conductor; :and when he reached. ithe house 
where he had left his letter he was led into a small 
\drawing-room, where he was directed to wait until De 
Rolian could be informed of his presence, aud his an- 
swer returned. The answer, when it came, was, that 
the cavalier should at once be conducted to the holy 
father’s apartment. ‘ 

Louis Moran: was led intoa large room, plainly, but 
substantially furnished, and well lighted by a cluster 
of lamps suspended from the arched ceiling. Ina 
large stuffed chair of heavily carved oak sat a vener- 
able man, whose,flowing hair and beard of silvery 
whiteness contrasted strikingly with his long robes of 
black velvet. He must once have possessed a stroog 
and powerful frame, for he ‘was taller than tho average 
of men, and his shoulders were yet broad and heavy, 
but his form was now somewhat bent beneath the 
weight of four-score years, and the deep furrows in 
his brow and cheeks told of trouble as well as of time. 
This Louis: knew must; be the abbot; but the abbot 
was petalone. In another part of: the room sata 
young man—a man perhaps thirty years of age, or 
thereabouts—witk an illuminated book in his jands, 
He was of medium size, and, from the slight view 
which could be gained of his face, he seemed rather 
handsome and prepossessing. His hair fell in Jong, 
wavy curls over his shoulders ; and his dress of purple 
velvet was without ornament, saving a few golden 
buttens that confined the vest. 

“This is Louis Moran?”) spoke the old man, after 
the'servant had withdrawn. 

“That is my name, good father,” replied the 
cavalier, made. quite easy by the kindly tones that 
greeted him. 

“And you seek Simon de Rohan?” 

“T do.” 

“ Then you need look no farther, for I am the man. 
Be seated my son, and speak freely.” 

Louis glanced towards the man at the other end of 
the room, when the abbot added, witha smile: 

“He isa student of mine, andin my confidence. 
You wroetein your note that you \came from Vauder- 
thorpe.” 

“ Yes, father.” 

“ How fares it with liim ?” 

‘“* He is dead.” ; 

“I feareil so when I knew that you were here. I 
had hoped that I might ‘lave seen him ere he died. 
But God’s will be done! Did he:send you to me?” 

“Yes; and he gave me this:signet, whicli he bade 

me show: to. you.” 
Louis:slipped the golden chain from his neck. and 
handed it to the abbot. The old man took it with » 
trembling hand, and as Jiis\eyesrested upon the signet 
he was deeply affected. y 

“Phat is enough, my gon. The evidence is, suffi- 
cient. Put this chain again about your neck, and 
keep the signet as‘a.sacred talisman. And now tell 
me —whatdid Vanderthorpe give you to understand 
you might learn fromme?” «| 
“* Really, good father, I)know not how to answor 
that question... Still. I may say that, from all he said, 
I have been led to hope that you would:solve the m)s- 
tery of my life—ay, andthe mystery of his life, also. 
“Have youany idea who your parents were, My 
son ?” 

“No, father. .Or—perhaps I should slightly motily 
that statement, and make confession that 1 suspect 
Vaudertherpe was my father.” . 
“ Ah—how leng have you held such a suspicion? 

“ [never entertained it until the very last momeut 
of the hermit’s life. With thelast effort of expirlog 
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nergy he threw himself upon my bosom and called 
a his son—his own blessed boy—his nameless 
ila! And with these words upon his lips he died. 
Itmay be that his senses had left him when he spoke; 
put the effect was all the same—I think he was my 

ee 
fated never until that last moment did) Vander- 
thorpe give youreason to suspect that you} were. his 
child ?” ; y! ah 

“ Never.” 
« Well, my son, Vanderthorpe was: your father ; 
and by-and-by I will give you the story, of his life ; 
put first I would know what you have been doing. 1 
would know how matters stand at Clifton, How is 
it with the Earl?” 

“ He is dead.” 

“ Robert Lindsay- dead 2” 

“Yes, good father. A RoundheadJgaipet 


life.” 


and appeared to have resumed ; ‘ 
“Tell me the story, my som/™ § |. 
Very briefly Louis told bow Aiegiag 
at Clifton, and how Sir Ro 
protector. He told-how he 
arms, and how he had prog 
been led ow by'the proud:h . 
ve able to strike a blow foe Engian: 
He told how, finally, he tad: thong)’ tc 
for ever. ona A 
Then he told howrlie Had! met. the tra, 
in the forest; hotw they had sought tes om 
how he hadsiain them. both; and hi 
those impertant papers. which, 
Ralph Barton’s designs upon the-os 


p 1 ing 
Clifton 


‘Then he told of his returh to Cliftam; off his: being | 1 


taken prisoner; of his eseape; of Wi® arrival ab the}: 
castle; and of his successful defence of, the places, He 
told of the death of the-earl; of the fqneral; andithen |’ 
of the cowardly conduct of Donald ‘chatlaieeaie 
had joined the Roundhead party ; how, pou f 
Roundhead soldiers to the castle ;am eg a 
sanction of the Parliamentary leaders, he had assumed 
the title of Earl. 

Then he told how Donald Lindsay had banished 
him from Clifton; then of the death of Vanderthorpe; 
then of his visit to Evesham, and of his encounter 
there with the ruitian whom Sir Douald had sent; to 
kill him, 

“The rest, good father, is very quickly teld. Fol- 
lowing the direction of Father Anselmo, I sought you 
iu Loudon. Thence I went to Calais, and from Calais 
Icame hither, Such. is my. story.” ' 

During the.recital the man with the book had shut 
and re-opened the volume,mapy times, and the. abbot 
had been deeply affected, 

“Donal Lindsay must haye some occasion to fear 
you, my son,” said De Roban, after a season. of reflec- 
uon. 

The youth hesitated, but finally, as though. he 
ponte keep nothing from his, aged friend, he an- 
Swered; 

“Twill tell you the.truth, good father. He seeks 
the hand and the fortune of the Lady Gertrude--his 
brother's daughter—for his son,” 

“And periaps he fancies that you, stand in. his 
way.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Has he reason for such fancy ?” 

Louis hesitated, but; at length replied : 

“ He must know that Gertrude leyes me.” 

“Which you, no doubt, know very well?” 

“ Yes, father.” 

‘The abbot smiled,and nodded; and after a while, 
resumed ; , 

“Aud now, my son, what do you propose: to; do?” 

: , i ratte father, that. L may hear thestory you have 
‘to tell.” 

“ And after that?” 

“If lam left to bemy own master after that, I 
shall wait patiently until I can lend my, sword to 
‘Charles, Stuart. Qh! it. will, be. a, happy hour for 
England when her lawful king returns te tlic throne, 
and I pray that I may live to greet him, there, 
avji do him homage |” 

“Do you think there are. many, in, Epgland who 
feel as you do?” 

‘‘Ay—thousands! thousands! A strong army for 
the time holds the loyal people in fear, but I tell: you, 
that army contains ;within itself the elements. of its 
own destruction. Richard, Cromwell is: weak and 
Vacillating, and ambitious men, .bungry,for place and 
power, are pulling in every direction, . Charles has 
but to bide his time, and when the hour, of bis. 
tiuinph comes, as come it. will, he shall find, more 
irieuds in-England than be dreams-of. Heaven save 
bim wuiilthen!” ' 

The man in the far part:of. the room closed his book 
and threw it down, and then started from bis seat.and 
‘advanced towards tho.cavalier. 





* Louis Moran,” he cried, extending his hand, “let 
me receive the warm grasp of a true friend !” 

“My son,” spoke the abbot, “this is Charles 
Stuart!” 

“God save the king!” ejaculated the youth, de- 
voutly; and then he kneeled, and kissed his sove- 


reign’s hand. . 


CHAPTER XIV. 
TH® ABBOTTS sTORY. 
It is a story:pitiful, in.sooth— 
A tale and.of severed hearts; 1 


But though 'tis sad,’tie brief: I pray you listem: 
HS. Tragedy., 


», Louis Moma had little thought that the man with 

book, who bad been listening to all his. communi-. 
cation, was Charles Stuart; and though head been 
prompt enough, to render due homage: when he had 


made:the discowery, yet, when he had been lifted from |; 


the emotion, and 
feel atchome- with, 
frie 


distressed. The prince 
| | Kindly said: : 
“My generous friend,, 
meat present; for I 
vof"| that I cannot) afford« any: 
liad: [hetwveen me-and thems. . 


The man at the far end of the». yam, started dj jand | 
Pree his book; but presently hig composed? hitupe) his knees by Gharles’s own hand he,was confused and 
hiw-reading, noticed, 


what place of; rank I 
Ptrwe and loyal B 


“Sire,” returned o k ». Somewhat composed by 
this kindly speech, “thiag Iykmown that you were pre- 
sent, I miglit have bees mon@ guarded in my words; 

mothing but the truth, I 

My best friends 

i ; Joyalty. Robert Lindsay 

was'e loyal man.;: Vanderthorpe, from whom 
derived much; informetion, was a true and 
fiend to. yaur lionse. Bug aside-from all 

is, T have seen enoygh ofithiea and misrule of 
ren Parliamentito, cause-me: to, hate and 
espise 1 Ne rey i 

“Ithink you told the, abbot”? pnraued’ Charles; 
“that: you were ready and willing todtasw your-award: 
in’ my. behalf.” et. 

“T did, sire.” : 

“ And suppose you could for the present do me a 
greater service ?” 

“ You have but to command me.” 

“Nay, Moran; I command no one now. Those 
favours which I seek at the hands of my friends, I 
ask for.” 

‘Then, sire, your request shall be to me a law.” . 

“ First, then,” said Charles, taking a seat, and mo- 
tioning for Louis to do the same, “ you will bear in 
mind that our present conversation is strictly a confi- 
dential one.” 

* T so understand it, and will so hold it.” 

“Then let me inform you that I am even now in 
communication with some of the leading men in Eng- 
land, Ay, there areone or two powerful men in the 
kingdom verging towards my interests of whom you 
little dream. I want a faithful and competent agent 
—a messenger in whose fidelity I can repose the 
most implicit confidence. I think I can anticipate 
enough of the story which our good father will tell 
you, to assure you that your presence upon your 
own business will not be required in England until 
the Roundhead power is broken. Am I not right, 
father 2” 

“ Perfectly,” replied the abbot. 

“ So,” continued Charles, turning again to our hero, 
“ you see you can serve me if you will.” 

“And I will serve you, sire, even with my very 
life, if you need it.” 

“T pray, Moran, that your life may be long 
spared to bless and cheer me. From, the stery I 
heard you tell to De Rohan, I judge that you have a 
cool head, a clear understanding, ready wit, and a 
strong, beld hand, , These are. the qualities which I 
most need in the man who is to serve me. And I now 
tell you plaiily your first. mission, will be to General 
Monk.” 

“ Monk !” repeated Louis, in surprise. 

“ Yes,” said Charles, with-alight smile. “ Does that 
astonish you?” 

“T wonder, sire, what there can be in common be- 
tween Charles Stuart and George Monk.” 

“So would Richard Cromwell wonder if he knew 
what I know.” 

“ But L may consider your services engaged?” 

“ Yes, sire.” 

“You may have to seek Monk in Scotland,” 

“I shall have no difficulty in finding him if some 
of those-predatory bands of Roundleads do not stay 
my. steps,” ; 

“I can give you effective safeguard against that ; 
you shall have a passport written and signed by 
Mouk's own hand, And now, suppose we listen to the 
story our good Abbott has to tell, for I have an in- 
terest myself to hear it.” 

Louis eagerly turned to the old man. 


* Good father, I would like to hear that story.” 

“Very well, my son; give me your attention, and 
you shall hear it.” 

De Rehan bent his head a few moments, with his 
hand pressed upon his.brow, and finally commenced 
as follows : : 

“Itis a sad , my son; ‘and you will bear with 
me while I tell it. Iwould have-given much could | 
have.seen the hermit before he died ; but a wid» waste 
of waters separated® us, and I could not go to him. 
Yet be can pray—and pray in faith—heaven rest his 
soul ! 

“When Vanderthorpe was # young, strong man, he 
sought. my only sister in marriage. She was about 
his: own age, and; her name was,Agatha. At first I 

j . to; the mateh. I knew that Vanderthorpo 
‘was hotblooded. and: impetuous, and I knew that 
Agathe was. self-willedjani high-tempereds But my 
sister was.determined te be his wife, and,I)consented 

i ittle time all went well, Aychild 
was béyn to.them, but iblived only. a few sbort weeks. 
After this Agatha n to show her temper, and 
apgry bet hem, b frequeat. Matters 
went on bad to worse. Not far fromtheirdwell- 
ing lived; a beautiful woman, named: Margaret, who 





stand?}'had loved Vanderthorpeibefore he married with my 


‘sister, and after his marriage he was unfortunase 
enough. to. discover the secret, When Agatha had 
fairly driven his love from, her by her, heedless courge, 
he sought Margaret’s soeiety ; and she, still loving 
him with her whole soul, cduldinekturm,bim.frem lier. 
By and by his wife discoveyed)lije intimacy-with, Miar- 
garet, and from that moment) hem windictive-passion 
knew no bounds. She acemsedyher husband off tho 
most abominable and impossible@erimes; and: she for- 
thermore made public tall off his, infidelity, She 
threatened often to take hes own life, andiom one oc- 
casion, in the presence of hermaid, he tekl her, that if 
she desired to kil Lerself shecould:metido so any too 
quick to please,him. Bees 

“One day, when they, werealone in. their chamber, 
‘Agatha became frantic.and mad with ion. What 
iahe said I do na know; buttshe ly said enough 
to arouse.the-angemos.a sainii,.Q@ne of tle servants 
who happened to be passing through the corridor, 
heard a loud scream, aud rushed into the chamber; 
and there she beheld her mistress just sinking into a 
chair, with the blood pouring from a deep wound in 
her bosom, while her master, pale and speechless, stood 
afew paces off, with a bloody dagger in his hand. 
Agatha, when she saw the servant, cried out for help; 
and then she cried, ‘ Murder !’and when others of the 
servants had come, and tlie flow of blood had been 
stopped, slié solemnly declared that her husband had 
stabbed her. Vanderthorpe, without speaking a 
word, turned from the chamber, and having called for 
his horse, he rode away in quest of a physician. 

“ The physician came, and said he did not think the 
wound would prove mortal. But Agatha declared that 
she would not remain beneath her husband’s roof. 
She would go to Evesham—to my abbey —if she had 
to hire servants to carry her. I was at that time 
in London, in attendance upon the king, and when I 
returned I found my sister at the abbey. She told 
me how her husband had been unfaithful—how he 
had abused her—and how, finally, when she had re- 
proached him somewhat warmly, he had sought her 
life. Her servant, who had accompanied her, swore 
to the truth of the statement, and furthermore testified 
to hearing her mistress crv out ‘ Help’ several times, 
and also, ‘Murder!’ and when she entered the room 
she saw Vanderthorpe with the dripping dagger in 
his hand. I went twice to see my sister's husband, 
but both times he was absent. I should have re- 
mained until his return had not pressing business re- 
quired my presence at the abbey. Meanwhile, Agatha 
was recovering frem the effects of her wound, and had 
it not been for the almost insane hatred which she 
bore towards’ her husband, she might have been 
strong and well. 

“ A third time I went to. see Vanderthorpe, when 
I learned that he, had gone to Scotland, and that Mar- 
garet had gone. with him; and a few months after 
that I was informed by a monk, who had come from 
Stirling, that he was married —that the woman who 
had accompanied him from England had become his 
wife. I tried to keep this from Agatha, but some one 
told her of it, and she would not rest until I had 
sworn that her recreant husband should be punished. 
I went to London aud saw the king—Charles I. was 
then upon the throne—and to him J explained the 
whole matter. The result was that all rights and 
titles which Vanderthorpe had held under, the crown 
were taken from him, and Charles would furthermore 
have arrested him and thrown him into prison had I 
not begged that further punishment might be left to 
me, This request the king granted the more readily 
because Vanderthorpe, had been one of his. best and 
bravest soldiers. 

“Two years after that Vandert'iorpe returned to 





Arden. His second wife was dying; and in a few 
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days after his arrival sle breathed her last, leaving an 
infant, only a year old. When I next saw Vander- 
thorpe, I found him broken in health and spirit. He 
lad grown prematurely old; his hair was deeply 
tinged with silver, and heavy lines were drawn upon 
his cheeks and brow. Until then I had not known 
Low devotedly he had loved Margaret. 

“* Do with me what you please,’ he said, while big 
tears rolled down his furrowed cheeks. ‘ I am heart- 
broken and. disgraced. My king has become mine 
enemy, and I have lost my best earthly treasure. The 
sooner I die the better!’ 

“He declared to me that he had nevermeant toharm 
my sister, and that when he made Margaret his wife 
he believed Agatha to be dead. But I could not 
believe him. The impression had become fixed in 
my mind that he had sought to rid himself of tho 
first wife that he might take the second, and I only 
shook my head incredulously when he protested to the 
contrary. I told him plainly that he must do severe 
penance for his misdeeds. His property and his titles 
had already been stripped from him, and if he would 
retire to some quiet spot in the forest, and there live 
the life of a hermit, and if he would furthermore 
allow his child to be taken from him and given to an- 
other, heshould betroubled no more, save such trouble 
as might come to him from the workings of his con- 
science. 

“The child whom I then believed to have been un- 
lawfully born was not to bear his name, and he was 
never to claim it as his without my consent. At first 
the poor man utterly refused to give up his child. He 
was willing to retire from the world—he was anxious 
to do so, buthe could not relinquish the only joy which 
had been spared to him from the sad wreck of his 
fortunes. I, however, was not to be moved from my 
purpose, and finally, when I bad told him that he 
might sometimes see his child, and when I had given 
my promise that the little one should be well cared 
for and carefully educated, he consented to the arrange- 
ment. 

“Vanderthorpe went away into the forest, where 
he built him a hut, and quietly commenced his life of 
solitude; and the only thing which he kept to remind 
him of what he had lost, was the signet which you 
now wear. He kept this, he told me, in the firm 
faith that the right would at some time triumph, and 
that his child might legitimately inherit it. 

“In time, when Vanderthorpe knew that his child 
was growing strong and healthy, surrounded by good 
influences, and tenderly cared for, he became recon- 
ciled to his hermit’s life,and seemed in no way anxious 
to mingle again with the world. 
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[LOUIS MORAN’S INTERVIEW WITI SIMON DE ROHAN.] 


“Dark clouds were arising in the political horizon, 
friend was raising his hand against friend, and evil 
men were shaking the kingdom to its very centre, 

“ From all this turmoil he was happily free, yet he 
had a strong desire that he might be in some way 
represented in what he considered to be a just and 
holy cause. 

“T had planned that his child should be educated 
for the Church, but he begged of me so earnestly that 
his boy might be brought up to battle for his king, 
that I finally consented; and when the father kuew 
that his son was in the ranks of the loyal army, he 
seemed happier than he had been before since his 
ostracism. 

“ None knew the hermit of Arden for the man who 
had once been Agatha’s husband. 

“Tt had been given out that he had died in Scot- 
land, and so wondrously had he changed in his a 
pearance tlat even those who had known him best fo 
the other years failed to recognise him. 

“T visited him often,.and at length I became 
satisfied that he had never meant to do wrong; but 
while Agatha lived, I could not consent he should own 
his child, 

“*Some time,’ he said to me, one day, ‘you. shall 
know that I am entirely innocent of all wrong, and 
that as far as human knowledge could give guidance, 
my child was honourably born.’ 

“T told him if such§ should ever prove to be the 
case, I would do for him what I could. : 

“ But it was not for himself that he cared. He would 
not return to the world if adukedom were offered him. 
It was for his son that his soul yearned. 

“TI then told him I would look to the interests of 
his child. 

“*Before you die,’ said I, ‘give yotlr son your 
signet, and by that token I shall know that you are no 
more; and by that same token I will do for the boy all 
that lies in my power.’ 

“ And when I returned to Evesham, thinking that 
the hermit might outlive me, I wrote out a fuil history 
of the whole matter, and entruste? it, together with 
such instructions as I thought necessary, to Father 
Anselmo, 

“ At length I left Evesham and went to London ; 
and from London I went to Calais: At Calais my 
sister Agatha joined me. She was sick almost unto 
death, and she felt tliat she could not die without 
seeing me. And there, upon her death-bed, she told 
me the wrong she had done to Vanderthorpe. She 
told ‘me how she had perplexed and abused him, and 
how she had cruelly taunted him without occasion or 
provocation. 








“On that day when the servant bad found her 
wounded and bleeding, she had, in a fit of mad fury, 
stabbed herself, and her husband’s earnest effort to 
save her had left him with the bloody dagger in his 
hand. Never, never, she confessed, had that tradaced 
man laid his hand upon her in anger. 

“ And then she told me that she herself had caused 
word to be conveyed to Vanderthorpe that she was 
dead. She had sent three different messengers, at 
different times, with that piece of intelligence; s 
that when her husband went away to Scutland, be 
went with the firm belief that he had no living wife. 

“ Agatha was dying—dying miserably and in pain 
—dyiug in such rending anguish as I pray that I may 
never again behold; and I forgave her, and asked 
heaven to do the same. Oh, low I wished then that L 
could seo Vanderthorpé! All that he hoped had come 
to pass. The cloud was lifted from his name—the 
stain’ was for ever removed. 

“But I could not leave Calais then, and I had no 
messenger whom I could send. Shortly afterwards, I 
was called to this place; and when I thought of the 
hermit I prayed that he might live until I could see 
him. But how vain are human lopes! Still, my 
son, we have reason for much thankfulness. In the 
better world Vanderthorpe will undoubtedly gain the 
reward he has so richly earned; and, if the saints in 
heaven can see what is transpiring on earth, he will 
be made doubly happy in the knowledge that his son 
can hereafter claim his name without stain or re- 

roach.” 

“ And I—I,” whispered Louis, trembling at every 
joint, “am that son?” 

“You are.” 

“But yéu have not tol@ me all. Who was my 
father? Vanderthorpe was not his name ?” 

“ No.” 

“Then, I pray ycu, tell me the rest. What name 
am I to bear in the years to come?” 

Before de Rohan could make answer, a servant ap- 

red at the door, and announced a messenger from 

ouis of France. 

“You need not leave’ us,” said the abbot, as the 
youth started from his seat. 

but the cavalier chose to retire to the far end of the 
room, andas he went Charles Stuart took his band, 
and walked by his:side. 

“My friend,” said the exiled king, “have no fears 
for the future. If you and 'I both live to reach Eng- 
land in safety, you shall find a name worth claimmg, 
believe me. What my father took from your father 
I will give back to thee with tenfold interest!” 

(To be continued) 
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SIR, JOHN. 


By Mas. Leon Lewis. 
9 
CHAPTER VIIL 

Farewell; God knows when we shall meet again ; 

Ihave a faint cold fear thrills through my veins, 

That almost freezes up the heat of ‘life. 

Shakespeare. 

Ar an early hour the next morning. after Ralph 
Courtney's return home,the carriage was. driven to 
the door, and Sir John prepared,to take his departure 
for Italy. 

“You will be very tender of Amber, Ralph,” he 
said, taking his som aside. “I have been away from 
her so little that she will miss me greatly.” 

“She will indeed; father,” declared Ralph. ‘“‘ Why 
not let me go to Italy in your stead? I can.negotiate 
with the brigands.as well as yourseli———”, 

“True, my son, but I prefer you to remain at, home 
for many reasons. My -poor. brother has doubtless 
suffered a great deal among those ruffians, and I must 
go in person to his release.” 

The baronet shook his son’s:hand warmly, and ex- 
pressed a hope that on his return matters would be on 
the footing he desired between Ralph and Amber, 

Asheturned away, Amber threw herself into his arms. 

“Ob, papa, take me with you!” she sobbed. “I 
fecl as though something would happen to you while 
Jou are gone—something terrible !” ' 

Nonsense, my darling!” responded the baronet, 
caressing her, “ Why, where is all your usual cheer- 
fulness? How can anything terrib!e happen to me? 
I shall go armed and disguised when necessary, and 
besides, I shall always be attended by Greggs, my 
valet, you know. Cheer up, Amber, Don’t let my 
last memory of you be unpleasant.” 

Amber struggled to regain. her, self-possession, and 
er tone was calmer as she said; 

“I wish you'd take me with you, father. Can't 
you manage it? I can get ready,in,a few minutes.” 

“No, dear, I cannot expose you to danger., Ralph 
Will supply my place to you while I’m gone.” 

He folded her to.his breast, caressing her again 
and again, and then he turned to Jasper Longley, 
shaking hands with him. 

The greetings were soon over, the farewells said, 

and Sir John took his place in the carriage, and ,was 
driven towards Hepney. 
‘ Amber watched the retreating. vehicle until the 
orms of driver and, valet, who sat side by side on the 
box, seemed melted iato one, and then she was aroused 
ftom her grief by Ralph, who gaid: 


























[RALPH GIVES AMBER THE NECKUACE. ] 


; * As you are left.in my care, Amber, I propose that 
you and Blanche aad I devote the morning to getting 
acquainted with each other. Jasper has, I sce, re- 
treated to, his: own room, but he will, doubtless, soon 

oin us.” 

, Ralph, as he spoke, placed chairs for the two girls 
and seated himself near them. ; 

Amber was somewhat embarrassed at his frank pro- 
posal, but Blanche was never more at her ease. She 
led her young host to talk of his university and student 
friends, and smiled when she learned that he had had 
.very few feminine acquaintances, aud those not at all 
young. 

“The more hope that I shall captivate him!” she 
thought. “I don’t believe he has ever seen s0-pretty 


(a woman aslam. Young gentlemen fresh from col- 


lege are always susceptible.” 

With this idea she exerted all her fascinations, talk- 
ing of, her gay Parisian life, of the celebrities she had 
seen and the places she had visited, until Ralph had 
become thoroughly interested in her. 

The contrast between the two girls soon forced it- 
self upon his mind. 

Amber, with her red eyes and tear-stained face, sat 
so silent that he thought her sullen, little knowing 
how eagerly she listened to every word that fell from 
his lips, nor what a passionate gaze she fixed upon his 
face when he was not looking at her. 

Blanche, on the contrary, with her sparkling face, 
her luxuriant curls quivering with every motica of her 
little head, her pretty gestures and animated voice, 
seemed the embodiment of loveliness, 

Blanche was delighted at the silence and unpre- 
possessing appearance of her rival, as she mentally 
termed Amber, but her manner was full of assumed 
tenderness, as she paused in one of her liveliest de- 
scriptions, and said : 

“ I don’t give you an opportunity to say anything, 
Amber, dear, You mustn’t allow me to monopolise 
the conversation !” 

“TI know nothing of society, Blanche,” returned 

Amber, gratefully. “ But I like to hear you talk!” 

“ But, darling, we'll talk of something you do know 
about,” said Blanche, winding her arm around Amber's 
waist, and laying her peachy cheek against Amber’s 
gipsy face, by the side of which Blanche looked 
lovelier than ever. Amber’s looks suffered in pro- 
portion. 

Amber soon lost all interest in the subject, and Ler 
\thoughts turned; to her parting with her adopted 
father, and her late fears for his safety returned with 
renewed force, 

Finding that her absence would not be felt by 





Ralph, she retired,to her own room to indulge in her 
grief without restraint. 

Her tears were not all for Sir John, however. She 
felt lonely and desolate. Ralph’s mauner towards 
her was not what she had imagined it would be. 

‘“ Why, Amber has gone!” exclaimed Ralph, start- 
ing up with a pang of self-reproach, as the door closed 
behind the young girl. “ I'll call her back——” 

“ Oh, don't !” said Blanche, laying her hand on his 
arm. _“ She always likes to be alone when she feels 
cross—I mean——” ' 

She paused, as if regretting what she had said, but 
the mischief she had planned was done. 

“Why, I thought Amber had the best temper in 
the world,” exclaimed Ralph, in surprise. “ My 
father praised her temper particularly.” 

“Sir Jobn thinks her perfect,” replied Blanche, 
smiling. ‘* He says she is beautiful, too——” 

“ Ab, yes,” said Ralph, “I see! Amber is my 
father’s particular pride and pet! In his loving 
imagination, she is endowed with every virtue! But, 
Blanche,” he added, “ let us go out intothe garden. 
I want to show you my favourite summer-house.” 

Blanche assented, and they left the house together, 
proceeding to a pretty gilded kiosk in the garden. 

This kiosk was fitted up in Oriental style, the floor 
being covered with a square of Persian carpet, sur- 
rounded by a border of shaded palm-leaves ; a divan 
being at one side of the room, and piles of cushions 
scattered about in profusion. Two or three windows, 
draped with cashmere, lighted the pretty room. 

The only European feature about the apartment 
was the hanging shelves, carved in a rich, dark wood, 
and laden with choice volumes. 

“So, this is your favourite summer-house ?” said 
Blanche. “ It is indeed worthy of admiration. You 
make it a sort of study, I suppose ?” 

“Yes, and a sort of general retreat. You have 
been in it before ?” 

“Oh, yes. It is the favourite retreat of Amber. 
Some of her books are on the shelves with yours. 
Amber anticipates many pleasant hours here with you.” 

Ralph’s face darkened, but the shadow passed away 
almost. instantly. 

He seated his guest and himself, and directed her 
gaze through the open door upon the lawn and the 
park beyond. 

“ A very fine yiew,” said Blanche, “ What a 
lovely place is Courtuey Hall! No wonder Amber 
is always talking of what she will do when she is 
Lady Courtney !” 

“ Does she anticipate such an event ?” asked Ralph, 
carelessly. 
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“Oh, yes! You look surprised, but why should 
she not? To bebeloved by a handsome—pardon me 
—by Ralph Courtney is no ordinary affair. I do not 
blame Amber for boasting of her fature grandeur. 
She is a very good girl—very good indeed. Not very 
pretty nor good-tempered, perhaps, but blessed with 
the love of your father and yourself !” 

Ralph was silent and thoughtful. 

“ As to her temper,” said Blanche, as if wishing. to 
excuse Amber’s pretended fault, “how many queens 
and other great women have been bad-temperedh 


thought of neglecting Amber. The young girl said 
little to him, and had a deprecating manner, as if she 
would implore him to think well of her; still Ralph 
had not become well enough acquainted with her to 
retract his first and harsh judgment of her. 

Besides Mrs. George, Amber was quite friendless, 
unless we except Jasper Longley. That gentleman 
seized every occasion to show her friendly atten- 
tions, such as were calculated to heal her wounded 
spirit. 

PT wo weeks had fully passed, when one moraiiag, as 


Jasper remarked : 


gives away a great deal of money—rather — the family were gathered at the breakfasttable, 
nately, it is true—but still she keeps givinge | 


tien she has made Mrs. George and every servant af 


the Hall her fast friends! They all know thaliglie i# 
4 


soon to be their mistress !” ' 
She paused to give her words effect. Sid 
Ralph thoughtfully summed up the faultseqnmerated 

by Blanche as belonging to Amber. R 
First, and worst, in his opinion, waste! sullemp 


temper. Second, a want of delicacy in pire to 
every one that she was to be the next Lady Gountney. 


Third, an indiscriminate giving to uae doing | 


more hurt than good. Fourth, making 
her friends and con fidants. A f 

Ralph had no thought of doubting Blanche’ 
Had he been disposed to doubt her, hewoul 
been puzzled as to what motive could actuaté 
falsehoods. - 

But he believed her implicitly. 

He had seen for jhimself tuat Amber wae homel 
he believed. he had seen her sullen. . To believe the 
rest was easy. RA 

“Amber will make you a very devoted wife, I 


think,” said Blanolie; after a long silence. ‘“‘ She was 
quite angry when she left the dra -room becatve 
you had paid her so little attention. I owe both you 


and ber an apology forcoming between you, wlien you 
must be so eager to see each other alone. Stay bere 
Ralph, and I will runin and makemy apologies'te 
Amber, and send her to you.” vm 

She started up as if about to put her words 
execution, but Ralph gently detained her. 

‘“You are labouring under a misapprehension,” he 
said, quietly. “What you have said has taken me 
quite by surprise. Iam not engaged to Amber. I 
never spoke a word of love to her in my life. In fact, 
until yesterday I have always regarded her as a dear 
sister, although my acquaintance with her has been 
slight. I have been away from homié so much that I 
have seen little and know less of her character. Tt 
seems that it is my father’s wish for me to marry 
Amber. He has probably communitated' this idea to 
her. She is too young, however, to have her affections 
seriously enlisted in the matter, even if she were better 
acquainted with me!” 

Blanche knew better. She knew that Amber loved 
Ralph with all the strength and ferybur of a woman's 
heart, but she did not choose to tell hint so. 

“You think you will not marry her, then ?” she 
asked. 

“T shall not marry at all at present, Blanshe. When 
my father returns I shall inform him of that decision. I 
shall desire him to allow Amber to enter society, 
where she will doubtless soon find some one to love her 
better than I ever can.” 

“I feel relieved to hear that you are in no hurry to 
marry,” said Blanche. “You should have a wife who 
can understand you, who has aspirations beyond gain- 
ing a high name and plenty of pin-money. Amber 
may become all you desire in time, but if she should 
aot, you will not find it difficult to gain the affections 
ofa noble and trne womar. I’m your cousin, you 
know, by a few removes,” and she smiled archly, “ so 
I have your interest at heart.” 

They conversed for a long time, until Blanche de- 
clared that she must run up to arrange ber toilet for 
luncheon. 

As she tripped away from the kiosk, her curls float- 
ing in the soft breeze, Ralpli Courtney thougiit : 

“How charming she is! Oh, if my father had only 
desired me to marry her! I wonder if she would 
marry me ?” 





CHAPTER IX 
All comfort go with thee! 


hakespeare. 

THE days passed swiftly away at the Hall until two 
weeks had gone, and still there came no letter from 
Sir John Courtney. Amber, occupied with her fears 
for his safety, aud feeling that ber presence’ was un- 
necessary to tle happiness of Ralph or Blanctie, spent 
the time in her own room or with Mrs. George, who 
exerted herself to cheer the young girl. At*the table, 
however, Ralpii and Amber always met, and the 
young gentleman was always scrupulously exaot in 
his inquiries after her health. After going through 


that ceremony he considered himself free to attend to 
Blanche. 
It ig but just to Ralph to state that he had no 










~ “It seems very singular, Ralph, that we have 
rey nothing from Sir Jobn, since his departure; 
: it not? I fear something may have botalien. 













no!” returned Ralph, hastily. 


i=] 


surprised if he and my uncle camer 
I hope be will !" declared Jaspers. “ Dishould) mob 
him to fall into the hands of that rightly-named 


Blanche and bent over lier to 
col er soon Syeia ee 
“The second time that mame has affected her,” 


thought Jasper. “I must look into . 
Blanche ‘ebuvered her per Ieemshorrigy rukn 
one beside her brother had had time to remarl its 


moment.” f 


when the door and 


in. P 








an illiterate hand to “ Sir Ral 
“Sir Ralph Courtney,” exelaimed: 
> “Theré is some awkward 
he letter bears an Italian ik!” 
~“““Amber sprang from her seat and advanted towards 
Ralph, her face looking wild and haggard as she ex- 
claimed: 

“Oh, read it—read it! 
I am sure !” 

The gentleman tore open the. envelope, displaying 
a large and black-bordered sheet of paper, at sight’of 
which Amber uttered a low moan. 

Thé letter was brief and was signed with the name 
of Greggs, Sir John’s valet. 

The contents were to the effect that the baronet and 
his servant had reached Salerno in safety, that they 
had met the brigands ‘by appointment, that in the 
midst of their negotiations, the soldiers had come 
upon them and attacked the robbers; that the brigand 
chief‘ had cried Gut that Sir John had betrayed them 
and he must die, that the brigand had then delibe- 
rately shot the baronet, and made his escape, with 
most of his meh, besides carrying off most of his 
wounded. Greggs added, with many expressions of 
grief, that he fshould return with the body of' his 


There is bad news in it, 


few hours behind his letter. 

Ralph read this letter aloud in a horror-struck tone 
and with an appalled expression, and Amber, as pale 
as death, stood leaning on the back of Blanche’s chair 
until he had finished. Then, with a wild shriek, the 
girl fell fainting to the floor. 

It was Jasper who picked her up and endeavoured 
to restore her. 
claimed ¢Mrs. George, who was weeping. “ What a 
blow to the poor darling—to us all!” 

She led the way to Amber’s room, and the girl was 
laid upon a couch, and her maid summoned to attend 


her. 

Ralph shut himself upin his own chamber, and gave 
way unrestrainedly to his wild grief. 

That same evening, Greggs arrived, with a body in 
charge, and Ralph, attended by Dr. Grahame, the 
family physician, who had “een summoned, descended 
to the drawing-room to identify it. 

“ Ab, yes, it is my father?” exclaimed Ralph, as bis 

e rested upon the discoloured yet familiar-looking 
— “What @ worn and amxious expression’ is on 
his features !” 

“It is Sir John!” declared the doctor, sadly. 
“There is no mistaking th» Courtney features. I 
hoped against hope till now!” 

He looked a little longer on the dead man’s face, 
and then softly withdrew, leaving the mourning son 
alone with his grief. 

“No mistaking the Courtney features!” repeated: 
Ralph, gazing through a mist of tears, 

The words suggested an idea, and he rang the bell, 
ordering Greggs to be sent to lim. 

The. valet speedily made his appearance. 





service since his early youth, and his loye for hig 

master had been something like idol itry. ; 
“Sit dowa, Greggs,” said Ralph, indicating q chair 

“IT want you to give me the particulars of this qj 


affair. My uncle—washe not rescued? Is he gj) 
with the brigands ?” 
“He is dead too!” yeplied Greggs. “Let me tol 


you how it all happened, sir. When we arrived 
Salerno, we went to am hotel or inn, and the nex: dy 
@ peasant came with @ mote’ for Sir Jolin, appointing 
an interview balf a day’s journey distant. Sir Joh, 
disguised himself and went thither, taking mo with 
him. He took no money, and I carried the cheque 
for security. We were guided by the peasant to the 
place indicated, a lonely pass among the hills, ang 
found the brigand-ehief amd several of bis men await. 
‘fing usthere Ag nearasI could make out of wha 
was said in theirlanguage, Ii Diavolo had got augry 


“My fatheris: 
s. There is no need of anxiety. pat Mr. Courtesy, on the way to the rendezvous, anj 
Gutends to return without writing us. B @hot him dead! Sir John asked to look at the boiy, 


@n:] was allowed to see it. While be was mourning 
‘over. it, a band of goliliers came up and attacked thy 


brigands. At the first shot two or three 
I -aadisuttidliias tohiah the cosa ent wae 





I Diavolo!” i? 





The sound of her voide had hardly: died 


master immediately—that, in fact, he would be but a |’ 


“Take her to her own room, Mr. Longley!” ex- | 


i awretreat. Sir John thew tarned 
we were in danger, and! had better 
We were about to do so when the brigand-chie 
om iar had betrayed Hiw, and must 







bad avenge my 


T s00n disappeared frm 
. tlie trees, and we returned to th 


old coat 

‘The soldiers assisted me to carry hingto the nearest 
There I procured a coffin forhim and wrote 
to you. At the first place where I could, I procureds 
metallic coffin to bring him home in. I couldn't bear 
that his body should lie in that land where he met his 
death! It seemed to me he could rest better in the 
old family tomb!” ‘ 

“ But what did you do with my uncle’s body ?” 

“ When I returned to the scene of the couiliet, sir, 
it was gone. The brigands bad evidently carried it 
away with their own dead, not seving their mistake 
in their haste, Of, course, it, was useless to try to 
recover it; sir!” ' 

“T have got the cheques-anid papers here, sir,” said 
Greggs, after a pause, producing a packet of documeuts 
from his pocket and laying them ‘beside Ralph. “Sit 
John’s portmanteau is in the hall; sir. Are there aug 
more questions you would like to ask, Sir Ralph?” 

“T have nothing more to ask now, Greggs. Soms- 

time, I may wish to question you further, to-hear of 
my dear father’s last acts and words, but not now! 
You may go!” ‘ 
‘ Greggs withdrew and Ralph threw himself ons 
sofa and sobbed aloud. He had’ yo longer room for 
doubt and he gave himself up to his desolation sud 
anguish. 





CHAPTER. &X. 
Oh, serpent heart, bnt with a foweriag face 
Did ever dragon keep so fair a cave? 
Beautiful tyrant, fiend angolical ! 
Dove-feathered raven ! olfish-ravening lamb! 
Despis®.. sabstance of divinest show! 
Too opposite to what thou justly seemed— 


Tue funeral was: over, and the remains of Sit 
John Courtney were laid in the family tomb. The 
windows and shutters ef Courtney Hall had all been 
thrown opem, admitting the fresh sweet air aud light 
in place of tue late funeral gloom; the servants 10 
longer spoke in whispers nor walked in silene 
and the household duties were falling into their olden 

rooves. : 

Ralph Courtney, now called Sir Ralph, sat by his 
father’s secretary in the library, engaged in looking 
over Sir John’s ‘papers, a3 an occupation wherein 1 
forget for a little time his great grief. He had takes 
out deeds and other formidable documents, and bad 
fiually come upon a packet of papers; in Sir John’s 
handwriting, containing full particalars/of all that wa 
known of Amber. In substance, tlese particulars wer? 
the same as already related to the girl herself by bet 
adopted father. site 

“And so this is all that is known of Am 
history!” he mused, when he’ ‘had perused tiem 
thoroughly. “It is singularthat my father, come 
ftom the proud race of Courtneys, wished me to ™ rt 
a girl whose very parentage is unknown! I w! 





He was an elderly man, who had been in Sir Jolin’s 





could decide what course I ought to. pursue! 
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her for her goodness of heart and in obedience 
pan father’s wish, or,shall I——” 


Afaint tap at the door interrupted him, 

In obedience to his summons to enter,. Blanche 
Longley glided into the apartment. ; , 

She was attired in the deepest mourning, which set 
off her dainty beauty to perfection. 

“ Ave you at liberty; Sir Ralph?” dhe mus ina 
softly deprecating tone, “ I wish to. say something 

™ 


» TCertainly, Blanche,” returned the young man, 
gallantly placing a chair for Lerand then resuming 
his seat. “I shall always be,at liberty when you 
wish to see me!” 

The golden Jashes of the girl drooped upon her pink 
cheek, hiding from ber compauion’s gaze the sudden 
glitter of her eyes. 9 

“Yon are too good,” she faltered, raising her black- 
pordered hankerchief to her face. “I felt so lonely 
in my own room—so desolate! I wanted to sympa- 
thize with you in your bereavement, and tell you how 
deeply I too grieve at,Sir John’s death. Although I 
was only distantly akin to Lim, I loved him as though 
he had been my own father. I feel that I have lost 
my best friend re sh 2 

The young man pressed her hand in silence. 

“T wanted to tell you how I felt !” resumed Blanche, 
in a trembling tone, “that you may know that I am 
not ungrateful for the generous protection and hospi- 
tality accorded to us by Sir John, But I will not in- 
trude upon you longer, Sir Ralph... I have only to bid 
you farewell!” : 

“Farewell!” repeated her companion. ; ‘* What do 
you mean, Blanche? Why do you call mo, Sir 
Ralph, instead of cousin? ; And where are you 

iv | ond 

. if do not know where I am.going,” answered the 
girl, putting her cambric to.her eyes. “I call you by 
your title now, because I realise how, presuming it 
was in me to pretend that we are cousing at all. The 
world will talk if I remain here, say all sorts of spite- 
fal things against me, and it is better that I should 


She broke down with a pretended sob. 

“What has been putting such ideas into your head, 
my dear Blanche ?” asked Ralph, gravely. “‘ You know 
that you are not presuming in calling me cousin. It 
is true that the relationship is not very near, but such 
asitis I shall claim it. I cannot lose such friends as 
you and Jasper at this time. My father thought a 
great deal of youaud your brother, and any one who 
was dear to him is dear to me. I regard you, dear 
Blanche, as a sister !” 

A shadow passed over the, giri’s face, and her blue 
eyes sparkled spitefully under their golden fringes. 

It was evident that she did not, want to be regarded 
by Ralph as a sister. 

“Thave another reason for going,” she said, with 
assumed reluctance. “I know-I’m poor, and all that, 
but I don’t like to he made to feel itso keenly ! Amber 
has lorded it over me ever since I came to the Hall! 
Iwouldn’t have stayed here asingle day ifit hadn’t been 
forpoor Sir John! Amber had complete ascendancy 
over him—but excuse me!” she added, with pretended 
dismay, ‘I forgot for the moment that I was speak- 
ing of your betrothed wife!” 

“Amber lorded it over my father’s guest?” repeated 
Ralph, in surprise. ‘She forgets herself strangely !” 

“I didn’t mean to complain,” sobbed Blanche, ‘ but 
she was mistress of the hall, and, made me feel it, pain- 
fully, She considers me as a poor dependant, and 
treats me as such !” 

Not a doubt of the truthfulness of the lovely being 
before him entered Ralph’s mind. 

“Please don’t be offended with me,” resumed 
Blanche, becoming alarmed at his silence. and at 
the stern expression of his countenance. “ Amber 
may change, you know. She knows that there is a 
mystery about her parentage, and, though she is so 
young, she has a most averweening ambition for rank 
and wealth. It was that ambition thet made her talk 
continually to Sir John about a union with yon !” 

Indeed!” returned Ralph, in ® constrained tone, 
while his face grew sterner as he thought of Amber. 

Tfear that she will be disappointed, then, As I 
told you some days ago, Blanche, I have no intentions 
of marrying any one at present!” 

A look of relief appeared on Blanche’s countenance, 
aod she said: 

“Ihave but one thing more to add. Jasper and 
Iwill leave the Hall to-morrow, I shall share his 
home, Wherever it may be!” ' 

Her dejected air, her tiock humility, produced the 
effect ‘tended upon her companion. 
te Don't talk so, Blanche,” he said, in a distressed 
dea On account of our relationship, you must 
P Ow me to act a brother's part to you. I shall settle 
ve hundred a year upon you until your marriage, 

net refuse to accept it !”? 

“i I thank you for your noble generosity,” said 

Uche, with an assumed burst of tears,’ “but I fear 





I must deeline it. 
will be angry——’ 

“Amber has nothing to do with it!” interrupted 
Ralph, stung by the allusion, as his companion had 
intended.“ The world will never know it, either. 
Prove to me, dear Blanche, tliat you give mea bro- 
ther’s right to protect you by accepting the saall sum 
I mentioned !” 

Blanche hesitated, but was finally prevailed upon 
to. accept, the annuity, which she did with impas- 
sioned grace that appeared to Ralph like the genuine 
enthusiasm of gratitude. 

“T willtry to get Jasper into something,” he said, 
thoughtfully. “ What is he fitted for ?” 

“I don’t know—poor fellow!” replied Blanche, 
sadly. “He was brought up a gentleman, you know. 
Perhaps, if you would be se kind as to talk with him 
yourself, he might express a preference for some- 
thing!” , 

“I will do so!” said the young man.. “And now, 
Blanche, that we are on the footing of brother aad 
sister, you must call me Ralph again, and say nothing 
about leaving the Hall. Nothing can be said against 
your remaining here, for I shall be absent, looking after 
the estates, aud attending to my affairs in London, 
Amber shall not annoy you, and, you will find a plea- 
sant companion in Mrs. George, the housekeeper. 
Remain to give grace and beauty to the Hall, dear 
Blanche, and let me feel that I have still a home to 
return to when I feel weary of the ;world.”, 

“ Then you are not.going back to the university 2” 

“No. My father’s death has changed all my plans. 
spel devote myself to carrying out the objects of his 

ife.” ' 

Blanche gave the desired: promise in a flutter of 
joy, aud he then. pressed her hand to his lips, and as 
she arose, gallantly. escorted her to the door, : 

As soon as he found himself again alone, Lis former 
stern expression. returned to. his face, and he touched 
the bell, saying to the servant,..who answered, the 
summons : 

“ Be so kind as to ask Miss Amber to come to the 
library, for.a few moments.” 

The servant disappeared, and soon after Amber 
entered the room. 

She was also dressed in deep, mourning, but instead 
of looking subdued and elegant like Blanche, her 
eyes were swollen, and she looked as though she had 
wept unceasingly since the, late funeral. 

Despite, his anger against. her, Ralph was touched 
at the genuineness of her grief. 

“Sit down, Amber,” he said, placing a chair for 
her. “Ihave been looking over my father's papers, 
and find some that refer to you. It appears that some 
time ago he wrote out your history, or rather all he 
knew of it, so that in case of his death you might not 
be left in-ignorance of all that was known about you. 
Do you know anything of your history ?” 

“Yes,” replied Amber. ‘‘ Papa told me allabout it 
only a few weeks ago!” 

“T knew nothing of it till to-day,” said Ralph. “I 
always supposed that you were a sort of ward of my 
father’s. Both of my parents were very careful to 
keep the real facts from me—not, however, lest I 
should think less of you, Amber.” 

“Did you find the necklace that belongs to me?” 
asked Amber. “ Papa said there was one onmy neck 
when the woman brought me here !’’ 

“Oh, the necklace! This paper refers to one, and 
tells where it may be found!” 

He unlocked a small inner drawer of the secretary, 
and took out a small ebony casket, in the lock of which 
was a key. 

Unlocking the casket, he drew from a velvet 
cushion a splendid necklace formed of square links of 
finest gold set with immense diamonds. On the 
clasp were the letters “F.C.” and “E.G.” inter- 
woven. Inside the clasp was engraven the date; 
“ Apr. 8, 1841.” 

“Tt is magnificent !” said Ralph, as he handed it. to 
Amber. ‘ You must never part with that necklace, 
Amber. There are few like it.” 

“«. C, to E. G.,’” exclaimed Amber. “ Perhaps 
those are the initials of my parents and the date of 
their marriage.” 

“Probably,” returned Ralph... “It may be well for 
you to wear the necklace, Amber, but you, will pro- 
bably neyer solve the mystery of your parentage. 
Too many years have gone by for that!” 

Amber sighed, and clasped the necklace around her 
threat. , 

“ She has a beautiful and delicate hand,” thought 
Ralph, glancing at it. ‘It almost, redeems her coarse, 
ugly face |” 

He was silent a moment, and then said; 

“Take these papers, Amber, they belon 
And now let us understand, each other. 
wished me to marry you, as you know?” 

Amber flush:d and trembled, while her eyes shone 
with a happy light—her fond idulatry of years show- 
ing itself in every feature. 


B What will the world say? Amber 


“to you, 
y father 





‘“‘ He could not answer for your affections nor mine!” 
pursued Ralph... “1am not certain that Ishall ever 
marry. Atany rate, I shall remain single for some 
years tocome, But Ihope to see you married to 
some worthy man who will: make you happy. You 
had better dismiss such thoughts, however, until you 
are older, When youdo marry, you ‘shall have a 
dowry worthy the adopted daughter of Sir John 
Courtney }” 

There was no mistaking the meaning of his words, 
however delicately intimated, and Amber's cheeks 
burned and glowed with shame and anguish. 

“TI,” she faltered. ‘* Papa wished e 

Ralph misunderstood~ her. - He:supposed that she 
desired to urge his father’s wish upon him, and thus 
force him to marry her, and his-voice was cold aud 
stern as he said: 

‘My father would have wished meéto suit. myself 
in my choice of a wife I shall never, marry a wor 
man, Amber, whom I cannot thoroughly esteem. 
There are many reasons why I should not choose you 
for a wife, if you will allow me to speak plainly. No 
man desires to marry a forward, ambitious girl, who 
is determined to thrust herself upon him——” 

Amber attered @ wild moan of anguish. 

“ We will drop the subject liere,” continued Ralph, 
his tone softening, and he gaveher a look of pity, “I 
will bea brother to you and look after and protect 
you. . You shall have every further advantage of 
education, and you have only to express a wish to 
have it gratified.. I thank you for your love for my 
father, and shall never doubt but that that love was 
genuine, Inmemory of that affection, which was so 
warmly returned by him, you may always com- 
mand me to any reasonable extent.” 

Ready to sink to the earth with, shame and morti- 
fication at having been so cruelly, misunderstood, poor 
Amber clutched her .papers, and, with biinded eyes 
and reeling brain tottered in silence from the room. 

How little had Sir Jobn foreseen that the love he 
had so carefully fostered in ,Amber’s heart would so 
soon prove to her a source of exquisite misery ! 

Hsw little had he foreseen for his darling such an 
hour of terrible anguish ! 

“Oh, if I could only die!” moaned Amber, as she 
crept to her room, and flung ‘herself, upon a couch. 
‘Ralph despises me! AndI love him so! Alone-— 
friendless! Qh, must I live any longer?” 

(To be continued.) 


From statistics we find that during the present Par- 
liament 112 peers have died, whosé united ages give 
an average toeach of 67 years. In longevity tho 
archbishops take by far the foremost rank, and the 
average age of the four who have died is 80. The 
bishops come next but one, with an average of 73. It 
would liave been considerably higher ‘but for tho 
death of Bishop Villiers soon after his appointment to 
the see of Durham, who died at the very early age 
(for a bishop) of forty-eight. 

A Hexmir NEAR Lonvoy.—There is living within 
a few miles of London a veritable hermit. He is 
wealthy, but resides in a miserable house in Hertford- 
shire, only one room of wiich does he occupy, aud 
that is covered with ashes and refuse, He himself is 
filthy to the last degree. No one knows why he has 
reduced himself to this miserable plight. He gives 
alms to every one that asks, and is said in this way 
to bestow £20 a week, which is brought to him every 
weekin pence. To every ordinary beggar he gives 
one penny; to.an Irish beggar he gives twopence. 
Consequently the neighbourhood swarms with mendi- 
cants, te the great disgust of the local gentry. 

James II.’s Room at St. GerMAtn’s.—It opens with 
glass doors upon the stately balcony that surrounds 
the chateau, and commands a charming and extensive 
prospect. It was here that tle fallen king retired to 
read or write. This room communicated with the 
queen’s bedchamber by a private stair, and, indeed, 
with the whole of that wing of tle palace by a number 
of intricate passages which lie beliind it. In one of 
the lobbies, there is a small square window, which 
commanis a view of the royal closet, so that any one 
ambushed there might look down upon his majesty, 
and watch all his proceedings, A pleasing tradition 
connected with this window was related to me by a 
noble lady, whose great-grandmother, Mrs, Plowden, 
was one of the ladies in the household of Queen Mary 
Beatrice. Mrs. Plowden’s infant family lived with ber 
in the palace of St. Germain’s, and she sometimes found 
it necessary, by way of punishment, to.s)ut up; hor 
little daughter Mary, a pretty spoiled child of four 
years old, in the lobby leading in her own apart- 
ment to the queen's back-stairs. But the young lady 
always obtained her release by climbing to the littlo 
window that looked down into the king’s closet, and 
tapping at the glass till she had attracted his. atten- 
tion;..then showing her weeping face, and clasping 
her hands in an attitude of earnest evtreaty, she would 
cry, in, a sorrowful tone, “Ah, sire, send for me.” 
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James, unless deeply engaged in business of import- 
ance, always complied with the request of the tearful 
petitioner, for he was very fond of children; and when 
Mrs. Plowden next entered the royal presence with the 
queen, she was sure to find her small captive closeted 
with his majesty, sitting at bis feet, or sometimes on 
his knee. At last she said to the king, “ I know not 
how it happens, but whenever my little girl is naughty, 
and I shut her up in the lobby, your majesty does her 
the honour of sending for her into your closet.” 
James laughed heartily, and pointing to the window 
above explained the mystery.—Strickland’s Lives of 
the Queens. 


THE ASHES OF LIFE. 

Sue sat by the fire, casting in letter after. letter, 
watching each one as it burned away; throwing in 
another, and another—silent, impassive, till all had 
died in smoke and ashes. The ghost of the past was 
with her as she sat there. Hopes that had once been 
bright, dreams that for awhile had seemed realities, 
flashed up again for a moment, as eacli old letter burst 
into flame and then went out for ever. After all had 
been destroyed, she still sat there, late into the night, 
vaguely looking at the embers. When, at last, she 
rose, it was to begin a now life. Her old one was 
gone, never to return; it lay there a heap of ashes. 

Esther Rivers had come back, that day, to the home 
she had left ten years before—yes! she must call it 
home now, for she had no other place of refuge. It 
stood there, in that valley among the hills, a mansion 
surrounded by spacious grounds, as old-fashioned and 
picturesque as possible, but so solitary, so neglected, 
that one would have needed to be either very happy, 
or very miserable, to: have tolerated existence there 
for any length of time. In those long, long years of 
her married life, she bad only visited the spot once— 
that was before all the glare and freshness had worn 
off from her dream—and even then the stillness and 
gloom had oppressed her; but this day, as the carriage 
drove up to the gatés, this stillness and gloom bad 
become almost intolerable. 

Such a hard, bitter face it was, as she looked at the 
fire this night; a face written over with the dark his- 
tory of those past years, yet beautiful in spite of its 
gloom and bitterness; and yqung still, though the 
ireshness and glow, which youth should have had, 
were gone wholly out of it. 

Her reception had been as strange as. her coming 
back. She had entered the darkened hall, passed 
through the sitting-room toward where she was certain 
to find her aunt, opened the door and entered. 

Yes, everything looked as she had expected ; nothing 
in the cold rigidity of the place had changed, even to 
the figure that sat near the open window knitting 
mechanically, yet as assiduously as if a human fate 
were being woven in the web. 

“Ts that you, Esther? I heard the carriage! I 
can’t come to you, for I am blinder than ever, and the 
room is dark.” 

The voice was not even fretful; there would have 
been a humanity in that somewhat refreshing: 
just cold, as if a stone image, or something entirely 
beyond the reach of sympathy with this world, had 
spoken. 

“TI have come, aunt,” answered Esther, walking 
toward her. “How do you do? Will you kiss 
me ?” 

“ How do you do, Esther? But I shan’t kiss you, 
for you know I never kiss anybody. Youareat home 
now—you know what to do with yourself. There's 
your room just as it used to be; here’s mine when you 
‘want to see me. Make yourself comfortable in your own 
way ; don’t expect me to listen to any complaints; you 
have chosen for yourself—first to marry, then to leave 
your husband.” 

She ceased suddenly. She had spoken without 
the slightest change of voice; her fingers, which had 
paused a little, resumed their task as vigorously as 
ever. 

“Tam not likely to trouble you with complaints !” 
exclaimed Esther, proudly. 

“So much the better—there’s an end of it! I 
dare say your husband was as bad as possible—he 
wouldn't be a man if he wasn’t. I dare say you were 
stubborn and passionate—you wouldn’t be a woman 
otherwise. Take off your things—go to your room to 
do it though; when you come down, we'll have ter, 
We needn't say a word more; just think we’ve droned 
on together for the past years as we shall do for those 
to come, and we'll get on very well.” 

“Get on very well,” replied Esther, mechanically ; 
this was what her life had reached at last. 

She left the room, and took her way up the broad 
staircase toward the chamber which she occupied 
during her brief residence in the house in the old 
times, and where we have just seen her burn 4 
package of letters. 

Ten years before she had left that old house a bride, 


after a residence of six months there; she was only 
eighteen then. 

She was but little more than sixteen when her 
father brought her back from the foreign lands 
where they bad. scjourned since her childhood, and 
where every luxury and indulgence, and the influence 
of those legendary climes had fostered the romance and 
enthusiasm of her nature with passionate blossom. 

Once more settled in this country, Mr. Grant col- 
lected about him a large circle of acquaintance, and 
Esther's dream life went on, petted and courted till the 





world seemed every day a brighter fairy land. 

The change came suddenly, in less than a year’s 
season of roses. 

Mr. Grant died after a brief illness, and the orphan 
found herself alone, with a bare pittance left from 
the fortune which had been hers from her earliest re- 
membrance. 

She came to pass the summer with her father’s sister, 
Thankful Grant, recognized far and wide as the oddest 
specimen of spinsterhood known to mortals, 

Some bitter disappointment had overtaken her 
youth, and fof more than thirty years she had lived 
by herself in that old house, cold as an iceberg, stern 
as a sea-beaten cliff; asking no sympathy —giving 
none; and so hard even in her charities, of which she 
was lavish enough, that favours from her were worse 
than blows from most people. . 

By the time autumn arrived, before the strength of 
her youth had yielded to the Greenland which had 
taken the place of her fairy realm, Clancy Rivers 
sought her out and asked her to be his wife. 

He had known ber diiring the previous winter, had 
conceived for her one of his fierce passions, which he 
called love, and believed such; and believed too that 
the latest was always the real love, which was to be 
eternal, and he had determined to win her: 

He was not thirty then, a brilliant man of the 
world, who had seen everything, experienced every- 
thing, and still retained a specious sort of enthusiasm, 
which made him particularly fascinating to a girl like 
Esther. ‘ 
She had admired him even during those gay months 
—thought of him often since. 

When he came into the desolate old honse with his 
love story, she believed 'that the dream of her girlhood 
was realized, the true knight had come to lead her 
forth to happiness. 

Thankful Grant'offered no opposition. There was 
a brief courtship ;Clancy’s passion was a simoon that 
swept everything before it; and ere the ‘first snows 
fell, Esther left the lonely dwelling a bride. 

IT have told you ten years had passed ; and now she 
had returned, and a gulf, which no human power 
could ever bridge, yawned between her and the life 
she had left. 

Zhe gloss wore rapidly off the dream. Esther woke 
to find herself a woman; her power gone—a lonely 
neglected woman in her busband’s house. 

Clancy Rivers was a man to bave done all things 
courteously and in good order; he would have pre- 
served every semblance of decorum in his home, and 
if Esther had been meek and patient, they might have 
dragged on as so many others had done. But she 
was neither; she rebelled, she struggled fiercely, she 
wearied him with her tears, and hardened him with 
her reproaches, till he grew too careless to keep up 
the mask of decency and good-breeding. 

He was a born pleasure-seeker, to whom excitement 
was a necessity. I am not going to gratify you by 
condemning him utterly. There was good in the maa, 
and yet bad enough he was—dissolute, sensual; but 
he had too much refinement to descend tu the Kideous 
nakedness of vice. He always kept the roses wreathed 
about his cup, the gay draperies before his skeletous— 
neither better nor worse than half of us, afterall. If 
you are free enough from stain to fling a stone at 
him, do it. I shall tell my story without comment. 

Then Esther dried her tears and curbed her tongue. 

“You have heard my last complaint,” she said; “you 
shall never again find me alone so that you need dread 
to come home.” 

She kept her word—she opened her house to the 
world. Rivers never opposed her; he asked only to 
be left in peace. He knew Esther well enough vo be 
certain that he was safe to trust her. 

She rushed into every species of dissipation; she 
flirted ovtrageously, but someway even scandal wonld 
not assail her. She found her coquetries so intolerable, 
that before she had fairly chained one admirer she 
wanted a new victim under her chariot-wheels. 

The years went on; the worldly farce, with its un- 
varying round of aimless pleasure, grew more dull 
than a funeral pageant; the blackest period of life 
had overtaken Esther—she had no faith left in any 
human being. 

The time had come when jealousy even was out of 
the question—the crowning wrong between man and 
woman stood between her husband and her. 

Yet she did not grow tient; the bitterness of 





death was in her soul, but it howled curses instead 


Pe. 
of prayers; and between the husband end wif, 
grown that passionate bitterness which is |ij, bay 
in seeming, works crueler pangs, deals sharper Vows 
than even hate can do. 

Ten years passed, the final tempest came, sj 
then the pair stood gazing at each other over the in. 
passable gulf. 

Clancy Rivers had gone wild over a Frenchwong, 
famous from the production ef several books, {yj g 
beautiful theories and bad morality, which she cap. 
ried into her daily life—gone too mad to keep up ora 
the semblance of respectability. 

There was ho folly too insane for him to perp 
trate. 

In her box at the opera Esther had only to jog 
across the house, and see her rival, face to face, wii, 
her husband beside her; everywhere she turned, 
fresh stories filled her ears. 

There was one terrible scene between them gqj 
then she prepared to leave his house ; but [ beliey 
that passion had more to do “with her resolve thy 
conscience, and I believe it is always so in such cag, 
Yet how can one expect human nature to bear op ty 
the end, since nine ‘times out of ten death only gy 
bring it. 

So it was that Esther went up into her room, tot 
out all the letters that had ever passed between je 
husband and herself, and burnt them as we have se, 

That night she slept quietly for the first time jy 
weeks, the long, dreamless sleep of exhaustion, only 
to wake feeling faint‘and strange—to wake knowing 
that the new era had begun, so cold and dreary, tha 
it seemed almost worse than the delirious agony of 
the past. 

She had not thought it would be so; she had 
lieved that when she had once broken every tie which 
connected her with her old life, a sort of rest would 
come—but it could not be; she had taken with he 
into her solitude all her thwarted dreams, ler dead 
hopes, her passionate reséutments, ‘and they kept be 
from the light which wé ‘say, and try to think, my 
be reached at last. 7 

Esther’s weeks settled into the most unvaryisg 
monotony. 

She rosé early, walked in the grounds, breakiastel 
with her aunt, read to her if she desired—bat the 
books might have been Sanscrit for all Esther under 
stood—spent hours over needlework, droned the 
evenitig and half the night in her chamber, and the 
to bed. 

Sometimes she passed whole days without stirring 
from the house; then a Sort of insanity would tak 
possession of her, and be the weather what it might, 
she was forced to rush forth. 

The fiercest tempest was less intolerable to he 
than the brightness of the chief of those midsummer 


days. ‘ 

Nobody marvelled concerning her actions except 
Hannah, and she rather shrank from her withs 
vague fear that her brain was touched, whieu she sw 
her rowing up the riverin a terrible thunder-storm, 
or start on a mad gallop without pity for herself or 
her horse. 

The summer and autumn passed; she had not the 
vague hope of change to uphold her, as it will do, ia 
midst of keen suffering. 

Her life was ended, shé had no place in tho world 
and yet death forgot or refused to take her. 

The slender form grew more thin, the great eye 
more hoflow and sombre; but she could not even be 
ill; and, believe mie; there is a state of mind when 
illness, severe enough to render tiouglit impossible 
is a boon for which one could bless God's angels. 
She held no communication with the world she ha 
left. 
Sometimes she went to the village church; bal 
the service was meaningless, the prayers without 
efficacy. * 

Of such resources as she liad she gave freely. Shs 
had refused to accept a settlement from her husbaa 
but she had no pleasure in giving. 

The material troubles she could alleviate, hunget 
and cold, ‘seemed. so petty, compared to her ow 
anguish, she felt a sort of contempt to hear them mur 
mured over. 

‘There was not a shadow of change, even 4 ne” 
form of suffering would have been a blessing. Ol! 
be thankful if you cannot understand those terrible 
words. ; . 

The spring found her subk in a sort of dumb 
apathy, broken rarely by fierce. struggles; she ws 
growing too numb and weak to call those meu 
tempests up. il 

The Juxe roses, blossomed again, clung brightly 
about the. walls of the old house, and sent their 
grance through desolate chambers. 

The odour of the blossoms fairly turned Esthet 
faint and sick. 

On days when she had energy en 


ough to feel 
acutely, she hated them as if they Lad been living 





things. 
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all sound unusual to you? Never say that 
of avy description of suffering; none ceuld be ima- 
ined by any human mind which has not been ex- 
D sited by some human being. 
Pt was the close of a June day. Esther had been 
ar up the river in her skiff, drifting along among 
he mountain shadows, trying to weary herself physi- 
ally, and at last she rowed her boat towards the 
shore just above the house. 

Asshe stepped on the bank, she saw a man stand- 

ing there—she heard her name pronounced. 
‘Mrs. Rivers? Surely it is Mrs. Rivers ?” 

She had not been addressed thus in months—the 
srordsstung her like a blow. Her first impulse was to 

on without response. * 

“J trast you have not forgotten me,” he continued ; 
«Tam Arthur Vance.” 

She paused then, and forced herself to speak a few 

ommonplace words of greeting. 

“J was too much surprised to see you ere to re- 
member you at first,” she said. © * 

“Qh, you know my profession of artist leads me 
jnto all surts of out-of-the-way nooks,” he replied. 

She asked no question, she had not fairly looked 

thim yet; he belonged to the old life. 4 

“J have been here for several days,” he went on, 
“and I have found such lovely studies. ‘I heard you 
were living near the old farm-house, where T have 

akon up my quarters. Ihave been wondering if I 
night attempt the liberty of calling.” 

«] don't receive visitors,” she replied, coldly. 

“Don't speak so harshly!” he exclaimed, with a 
boyish impetuosity that made her ashamed of her 
rudeness. “You used to talk to me about my pic- 
tures, andcome to my studio sometimes. I fairly 
thought we were friends. Excuse meif I am not 
polite. You know that I am not a man of the world; 
Ican't help saying what I think and feel, and this 
place is very lonely. You can’t imagine what a 
harity it would be to let me come and see you some- 
times.” 

Just that speech brought him clearly to her re- 
membrance—she had half forgotten him. 

The last winter she had spent in town he had made 
his reputation by the production of several beautiful 
pictures. 

She herself had helped to bring the young man 
into notice, just because it was her caprice for the 
moment. : 

She had received him at her house, started him in 
society, and then forgotten him in the sudden sweep 
of suffering across her soul. 

She remembered now how he had pleased her with 
lis frank, impulsive manners; hé had been truthful, 
loyal, a faithful student. 

She recollected often thinking him so different from 
men in general, and wondering whether it was be- 
cause circumstances had not yet developed his worse 
qualities, or whether there were men in the wofld born 
like women, to be dupes and sufferers. 

While she was recalling these things, Vance stood 
before her talking eagerly of the beautiful scenery, 
the work he meant to do, the pleasure he had in 
meeting her, and adding, with a sort of child-like 
manner at times natural to him: 

“Now, please, you won't be stately, and put me off 
atarm’s length! I always want some impetus to 
make me work; to know that you will look over my 
sketches, and talk about them with me, will be a great 
inducement.” 

She looked at him, fairly marvelling to hear any 
human being speak in a voice so ringing and true, 
to see any man’s face weur such an impress of honesty 
and determination. 

He was not absolutely a handsome man, but his 
face lighted up beautifully; his grey eyes were full 
of genius and sensibility, his smile, somewhat rare, 
Was & pleasant thing to see; and though in his sum- 
ner blouse, with his portfolio slung over his arm, he 
appeared a thorough gentleman. He looked very un- 
like the flock of men who had helped to make up her 
dd surroundings. 

It was that very difference which made her receive 
his advances civilly. 

_ Ifthe had been brilliant and stylish, talked the 
jeded nothings of a man of the world, she would have 
left him ittdifferently, and never thought of him 
“gain ; as it was, she said : 

” = ye bars to a on me, I will introduce you 
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“Tt is not my world,” she answered, abruptly. 

He looked at her with a quick glance of pity. 

“ No,” he said, “ you ought to have belonged to our 
world—I mean, it always seemed to me you ought to 
have been a writer, or an artist-——” 

She checked him with a bitter smile; his 
recalled her old dreams, her girlish fancies. 

“Talk to me of your sketches,” she said, “of 
yourself; there is nothing left of me to talk 
about.’’ 

An ordinary woman would have used such words 
to invite sympathy. Vance understood what they 
meant from her lips—he was not to speak of her in 
apy way. 

He was silent for a moment, and when he spoke 
again, it was’ to’ make some remark concerning the 
picturesqueness of the old house they were approach- 


words 


ing. 

Esther led the way into the hall, and to the room 
where she was certain to find her taciturn relative. 

The old lady’s ear caught the quick step, and she 
stared hard with her purblind gaze at the unusual 
sight of a visitor. 

“ Aunt,” said Esther, ‘let me present Mr. Arthur 
Vanve to you; he isan artist whom I used to know, 
and asks occasionally to infect himself with our dull- 
ness while he remains in this neighbourhood.” 

“How do you do, sir?” returned Miss Grant. “If 
you chouvse to shake hands with a blind old woman, 
come and do it. I knew your father long before you 
were born; Le was an honest man, and tlat’s saying 
a great deal. I don’t suppose you can be like him, 
for two honest men would be too much to expect of 
one family. 

Vance laughed a little at the oddity of the specch, 
shook the cold band she extended, and said : 

“T hope you will try to believe a little’ good of me 
for my father’s cake.” 

“TI never believe anything,” returned Miss Grant. 
“Just now I want my tea, and so do you, I dare say.” 

“Indeed I do,” returned Vance. “Tassure you a 
day’s hard sketching gives a man’a very unromantic 
appetite.” 

‘“* So much the better.” 

“How old are you?” demanded the unscrupulous 
spinster. 

“ Twenty-eight,” he said, quietly, as if the question 
had been the most ordinary one in the world. 

“ Twenty-eight, and you can laugh like that? So 
could your father. Well, it would be odd if you 
turned out a decent man, too!” 

“Then you will at least like my laugh ?” 
“Yes; mine sounds like thorns crackling under a 
tea-kettle ; and Esther’s - 
“Oh, never mind mine, aunt !” she interrupted. 
“But I do mind’ it,” retorted Miss Thankful; “ it 
sounds like a wind out of an open grave—the only 
consolation is, I don’t hear it very often.” 
“Shall I ring for the tea, aunt?” 
“No; Jane Flint has been punctual for ten years— 
we'll see if she gives in at the end.” 
“But, true to the moment, Jane at that instant 
appeared with the tea-tray, and the meal was made 
ready. 
‘Aa a general thing, Thankful Grant hated to be helped 
in any manner, doing everything for herself that her 
glazed sight would permit; but Vance contrived to 
pull the table toward her and make her comfortable in 
a variety of small ways, without calling forth a reproof 
from her lips. 
He talked a great deal, and he talked easily and 
well; he made Esther converse more than she had 
done in a year; and if Miss Thankful did not speak 
much, she at least listened without any sign of disap- 
proval, or frosty sarcasm, such as she was wont to nip 
people’s eloquence with. 
e spent the evening with them, and did not re- 
member to go until Jane Flint appeared to accompany 
Miss Grant to her room. 
“Good night,” said the old woman; “ you'llalways 
find our tea-table ready at the same hour, and you'll 
be welcome at it just as often or as seldom as you 
choose to come.” 
“T only hope I shan’t make you repent your invita- 
tion,” he answered. 
“Good night, Mrs. Rivers,” 

She could not hear that name without a shudder. 

“ May I come to-morrow afternoon and row you up 
the river?” 
She assented, walked to the outer door with him, 
and stood looking absently into the troubled moon- 





light. 
Many times Arthur Vance turned to watch that still 
form; but she did not see him, her thoughts had gone 


away into their chill vacancy. He passed on, but even 
into sleep the mournful beauty of those eyes haunted 
him, and the sad undertone of that voice repeated 
itself through all his dreams. 

T do not know if you have gained any idea of Arthur 
Vance, as he appears to me, from the little description 





I have given on the few words he has spoker. 


He had not made his genius as an excuse for yield- 
ing to every temptation wiich offered itself; he had 
not, while professing to be an earnest student of 
nature, rendered his soul blind to her mysteries by a 
life of sensual indolence, and, though young still, he 
had already begun to reap his reward. 

He' was true and honest; his friendships had not 
been the caprice of an hour; loyal to men, faithful to 
women, and conscious that the real awakening for his 
heart had not arrived, he kept it pure, instead of 
blackening the altar with incense burned to every 
new priestess that an impassioned fancy might have 
erected there. 

During that previous winter, Esther Rivers had 
been a new revelation of womanhood to his mind. He 
saw her as she really was, very unlike the cold, 
passionate nature which had known such glowing 
dreams in early youth; he saw what a disappointment 
and wreck her life had become; he understvod the 
wild utterance that burned, at times, in her eyes, and 
he pitied her as only a pure-minded man can pity a 
struggling, desperate woman. 

The time came when he found that other thoughts 
had stolen into his mind; then he put himself sternly 
beyond the reach of her influence. He felt that in 
her, warped and distorted as her nature had become, 
he had found the nearest likeness he should ever find 
to his ideal ; but beyond those feelings, and the bitter- 
ness of their pain, le was not conscious of having wan- 
dered. 

Then came the final catastrophe at which the whole 
world wondered for a brief season. He knew that she 
had broken loose from the yoke when it galled too 
harshly to be longer borne; but nothing further con- 
cerning her reached his ears. 

When he came to the valley he was unaware of her 
presence ; but the mention of her name had forced his 
interest into new action, and that chance meeting, 
that glance into her desolate life, that pale, worn face, 
with such promises of unreliable happiness still in it, 
had torn his very soul with pity, mingled with such 
adoration as had made him instinctively bend the knee 
before some Mater Dolorosa of the old masters. 

Through the late glory of the following afternoon 
they were floating down the beautiful river, and 
Arthur Vance’s musical voice had taken Esther’s soul 
farther beyond her troubles than it had done during 
the length of that blossomless year. 

There was not the most distant allusion to her deso- 
lation. He understood that what she needed was to 
be roused out of herself, and he talked on every 
imaginative subject tiat could touch the old buried 
enthusiasm, and appealed so frankly for sympathy 
in his own pursuits, that she could but listen and grow 
calm. 

While they were sitting with Miss G:aat that even- 
ing, he said suddenly : 

“ Have you no piano here, Mrs. Rivers?” 

“ There is one in the drawing-room,” she answered, 
“but it must be dreadfully out of tune—I have not 
opened it since I came.” 

“ There’s a tuning-key in that drawer,” said Thank- 
ful, “if Mr. Vance knows how to use it; only, if you 
drum, don’t do it loud for me to hear.” 

Vance promised not to disturb her, found the key, 
and insisted upon Esther's showing him the piano at 
once. 

“T am starved for music,” he said; “I have not 
played in weeks—fragments of ‘the songs without 
words’ have haunted me all day.” 

He knew her love of music, and he felt certain that 
it would be of service to her; she needed some shock 
to break the apathetic spell which had seized her 
faculties—the old inspiration might do that. 

Estlier led the way to the drawing-room—in perfect 
order, thanks to Jane Flint, though never used, 4 
degree more old-fashioned in its decurations than the 
usual sitting-room. The only modern thing in the 
apartment was the piano, which Esther bad sent 
out a few years before, when she thought ef visiting 
the place. 

“Now go away, please,” said Vance; “I am not 
going to torture your ears with the tuning process.” 
Esther left ‘the room and wandered out of the 
house, walking for a long time in sight of the moonlit 
river. ' 

As shé approached the dwelling a delicious harmony 
made her pause. 

Vance ‘was playing a strain from Beethoven, a wild, 
spiritual rondo, from one of the symphonies which 
sounds as if some spirit, newly freed and still op- 
pressed by this earth’s troubles, were questioning and 
receiving consolation from a mighty archangel. 

The chord was struck—down on her knees saniz 
Esther Rivers, and tears, that refreshed her as no tears 
had done for months, rushéd from her eyes. 

When she grew calm, she stole into the bouse and 
entered the drawing-room. 

Vance had put out the lamp, but the moonlight 
crept in through the bay-window, and iu that delicious 





gloom he drew the hidden life from the cold, white 
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kéys, till Esther's pulses rose and throbbed in new 
harmony. 

For a long time he neither noticed or addressed her. 
At length he turned from the instrument, saying 
geutly : 

“ Has it done yom good 2” 

“Thank you,” she answered; “I understand now.” 

“Aud to-morrow will you try for yourself?” he 
continued. ‘“ Will you sing to me then?” 

She bowed her head. 

“I must go now,” he said; “7 hope I have not 
disturbed Miss Grant,” 

“Miss Grant is here,” said a voice from the door. 

They turned—there she stood, upright and grim. 

“T haven't listened to anybody’s music in twenty 

ears.” 

With these words she turned about, summoned Jane 
Flint in a voice like an iron trumpet, and betook her- 
self to bed. 

The days dreamed by; summer deepened to its 
fullest prime. There are no words to paint the 
charmed afternoons with their golden haze, the glory 
of the purple. wights, the broad splendour of the har- 
vest moon, the weird melodies the river sang as it 
hurried away under the blossom-twined cliffs. 

Day after day Arthur Vance lingered in the valley, 
wandering with Esther. among the hills, talking to 
her while he sketched, reading sweet poets when he 
paused to rest; at evening teaching the piano to talk 
inspiringly to her heart, making her sing in her rich 
contralto voice, till her own pain was hushed under 
the harmony, and his soyl floated all unaware farther 
into the charmed world. 

Had there beon a touch of cons¢iousness in either 
mind at that season, I should despise both, but as it 
was, the sympathy which bound them had no. sex; 
it was the free communin of two kindred natures 
that hac put earth aside, as may happen, for a. brief 
season, and met wijhout restraint or earthly shadow 
in the beautiful realm to which they had strayed. 

She did not think even when, his lips hesitatiag one 
day over that name which always brought hers pang, 
she said: 

“ Call me Esther—they all do here.” 

From that time he addressed her thus, and the word 
came like a blessing in his low tones; but neither 
wakened, 

Gne evening he had not come at the usual hour. 
Esther wandered up and down the long piazza, sat a 
brief space at the piauo, playing snatches of melodies 
she had caught from him, oppressed by a vague rest- 
lessness which was not pain. Oh! as unlike the 
Esther of the past years as if ler soul had reached its 
morn, and stood, too bewildered and entranced to 
think, upon the shore of the Infinite. 

A step roused her, Thankful Grant stood by the 
piano peering into her face with her dim eyes. 

“Humph!” said Thankful, suddenly. “ Esther 
Grant!” 

“ Well?” 

“Have you made up your mind to get a divorce ?” 

Esther started to her feet, looking like the ghost of 
the woman. who had sat there an instaut before, 

“What do you mean? How dare you?” she ex- 
claimed. 

“Then don’t play any more Beethoven, and show 
your painter the way home; now I'll take my leave 
and go.” 

She passed straight eut of the room, and Esther 
sauk slowly into her seat, biding her face in her 
clasped hands; those words had. been the lightning 
flash that showed her soul where it stood. 

A voice calied : 

“Esther, Esther !” 

There was @ power and a passion in the ,tone 
which tore her very heart-strings. She looked up— 
in the doorway stood Arthur Vance; one glance at 
his face was enough—lhe had, also, heard her aunt's 
words. 

“ Esthen, Esther!” he repeated, in a whisper that 
made her dizzy and faint; but through all ber con- 
fusion and bhndness ‘she could seg him kneeling.at 
her feet, hear him utter her name, P 

Esther knew that Arthur Vance was uttering pas- 
sionate words of love, that the floodgates had been 
swept aside, and the mighty torrent, whose gathering 
force she bad not even suspected, was sweeping down 
upon her soul. 

After those first instants. of bewilderment ond 
fright there was a season—she could never. tell 
whether it lasted moments or hours—during which the 
whole material world reeled out of sight, and no 
sound or thought save that man’s voice could reach 


er. 

Suddenly back upon her mind rushed the words 
her aunt had spoken; she tore her bands from 
Arthur's clasp and pushed him aside. 

He looked into her eyes with a reproach which cut 
her'to the heart, and yet filled her with a momentary 
thrill of irritation that she shoald feel such pain. 

“You won't send me from you, Esther?” he 


pleaded; “you cannot be 80 ‘cruel to yourself ;and 
me ?” 

“ Go away,” she said, hoarsely ; ‘ I can't thisk—I 
can’t talk... Go.” 

“Only answer me, Esther; you .de love me—say 
that you do!” 

“ deaven help me!” she muttered, “and/I never 
knew it.” 

‘““ Esther, Esther! my love! my darling!” 

While that passionate cry dizzied her senses again, 
she felt Vance’s arms clasped anew about her, and his 
lips rainjng kisses on her forehead, 

Once more she struggled. away; her face grew 
ashen, and her voice was sharp with shame. aud re- 
morse, as she cried out; 

** Arthur Vance, I am another:man’s wife.” 

“Don’t speak such cruel words! In _ the sight.of 
heaven you are already free—man’s law will make you 
equally so before ‘the world, Oh, Esther, let us be 
happy!. Have pity on yourself as well as me; re- 
member.the past—thiuk of all you have suffered—do 
not reject the happiness which opens before . us 
now.” ; 

Those. solemn words .of the. marriage. service 
rushed to her lips, not from any direct volition, of her 
own, but as if some unseen influence had uttered 
them through her; 

“ «What God hath joined, let not man put asunder.’ ” 

“Ttis not you who have done it, Esther, that man has 
wrought all the sin; but his acts leave you free as 
though he had never cast his shadow across your 


path, The sin, the crime would have been in con-, 


tinuing the wife of him who had broken every vow, 
and rendered that marriage void and null. But his 
wrong doing has no right to wreck your whole life. 
You are more widely separated that if death itself 
had parted you; free to choose your own course— 
free to claim the happiness which every human being 
has aright to expect.” 

‘IT cannot think,” she moaned, ‘all the.old Jand-. 
marks are swept away! Heayen help.me! I have no 
guide, nowhere to cling !” , 

“Take my hand, Esther; trust yourself to me, I 
will not lead you astray. This great love.could not 
misguide; believe in it, cling to it, Esther, and it 
shall be a light to show us across these mists into a 
new world, where the sunshine shall never fade.” 

Then she listened to his earnest pleading until the 
doubts and shame which had racked her were dulled 
fora space. He was telling her of the future which 
lay before them; he opened his manly heart, and re- 
vealed the treasure of love hidden, there, He em- 
ployed every argumént which his eloquence could 
furnish to prove to her that_in the sight of God and 
man she bad a right ,to hold herself free; every 
sophistry, but truth to. him then, with which the 
world has sanctioned the breaking of the most holy 
covenant, and claimed for truth as Vance did, 

Verily there was reason, there was a show of right 
under it alls, heaven itself could not demand the 
sacrifice of a whole life to a bond which had no longer, 
from the man’s sin, anything sacred in its held. 

It was now only a kroken shackle, which galled her 
heart, and held her a prisoner from her own weakness, 
since, with a single effort, she.might wrench it away, 
sweep every trace of the past aside, and pass into a 
future as completely separated from it as if she lad 
entered a new world. 

But it was not these arguments which moved her 
most: she listened and tried to believe, when he told 
her that God gives every human being a right to be 
happy, that the blind superstition which could make 
her still cling to the wreck frem which every hope, 
every living thing had gone down, was madder, more 
fanatical than, the frenzy, which makes the Indian 
woman cast herself upon the funeral pyre of her hus- 
band—it-was not any of these things which most 
deeply touched and swayed. her. ’ 

But when he talked of her as_ his wife, painted 
their future as it should pass honoured and blessed 
by the world’s sanction, and made so beautiful -by 
their loye, it seemed as if heayen opened to her sight, 
and she had but to extend her hand aad be lifted for 
ever into its glory. 

It bad grown very late; the house was so still. that 
it seemed as if they were solitary in, the world; the 
full radiance of the moon lay about them like a pro- 
mise of bliss; and still Arthur Vance talked with all 
the power and strength of a man whose whele sgul is 
in his words, 

As it was, every argument was truth to, him, the 
language wherein he could describe his love only too 
weak to.express,its depth and purity, aire iat 

Esther was torn and weak with emotion, a thou- 
sand diverse thoughts tugged at her soul and made 
her powerless, 

“Ouly go away to-night,” she pleaded; “I cannot 
talk; give me time to think—only a little time.” 

He saw how pale and faint she was, and took pity 
on her; he turned to go—at the door he paused. Onee 





more that.mighty love surged up and swept every 


reflection before it. 


He caught her agyiy jy iis 
arms. : 

She dragged nerself wearily away from |jp, 
weak and faint that she could hargly walk, to, 
across the. room, and disappeared before he , 
speak. 

She, was unconscious how she reached her chamber 
whether the hours that intervened had been waste, 
insensibility; but when the early summer Fh 
struggled into the sky,;she was lying on hey bel 
gazing straight, before her, every sense stupetied, eye, 
limb rigid, as.if she bad just been roused from a caly. 
leptic trance. 

Then,a dull, cold pain stirred, at her heart, lik. 4 
numbed snake uncoiling itself, grew sharper, aud gy. 
tended; till every, fibre,of her frame responded wit 
physical agony to the suffering in her soul. 

Through the closed blinds»gleams of daylicht sho 
in and troubled her with their, curious glances, Shs 
shrouded her, face in the counterpane, and trioj t) 
sleep; but there was no Easterm drug which ojj 
have lulled.her to repose then. 

How long before Hannah Knocked at the door sig 
could not tell; she had just;sense and strength 
enough left to answer that she was unwell and shoy|j 
not leave her room that day. Then she was let) 
herself, onee more, : 

Without sleep which could bring forgetfulues, 
or any tangible thought to steady her mind upon, thy 
forenoon dragged away. Later, she, heard steps a 
the verandah ; every nerve was 80 Overstrung tliat iq 
hearing was. acute to absolute pain; she know thy 
Vance had come, she heard his voice in parley wiih 
Hannah—then his retreating steps. 2 

More hours of mad restlessness; then her soul fixed 
upon one word Arthur bad spokev, and held to itys 
if it had been an anchor in the storm. His wife! jis 
wife!—-only that ; but it was.a spell which, alters 
time, deadened pain, and raised a magic circle agains, 
chaotic thought. 

Her last bodily strength gave way, and she suk 
slowly to sleep with those words upon her lips. 

The sun was.setting when she awoke. Hannah 
had entered the room and was bending over the bed: 
she had opened the shutters, and the dull red of even- 
ing, precursor of a storm, shot across the chamber, 

“ Are you better?” asked-the girl. 

Esther looked at her wouderingly ; she could nt 
recall her-dreams, but it seemed as if her soul hid 
been absent from this world, and it wag with a struggle 
that it returned. 

She rose from the bed and began to dress. 

“I shall bring you some tea and someting to eat,” 
said the girl. “ Miss Grant's in bed, too; she wout 
get up, though there ain't much the matter.” 

By the time Esther was -ready, the girl returned 
With her tea and such @atables as she deemed might 
please a sick fancy. 

It was already twilight when Esther descended the 
stairs and entered the drawing-room, Hannah |al 
only lighted the lamps in the hall, and they cast just 
radiance enough through the apartment to makea 
pleasant gloom, Esther lay down upon. the sofa, aud 
the girl left-her to herself—lay there listening to the 
rising swell of the wind, and the beat of the mip 
upon the trees, 

For a long time there was no_ other sound. At last 
the outer door opened ; the rush and whirl in her mind 
a a again, and the physical pain responded to it 
before. 


y 
ered 
ond 


Arthur, Vance. had entered. the drawing-room, ant | 


stood looking vaguely about in the gloom. He saw he 
and hurried toward the couch; she put up her hauls 
as if in sudden fear. v4 

“ You are not afraid of me, Esther ?” he said, “ You 
axe ill—I have killed you! Let mesit by you-! 
won't distress you by word or look; at least acoept my 
companionship in your loneliness.” 

He drew a chair close to the couch and sat dows, 
talking kindly and, gently, but uot a word that could 
agitate her; and at last a delicious fecling of rest crept 
over her, 

Hours after, when his influence had so calmed her 
that she could bear, without more than a passig 
trouble, what he wished to say, he whisper, 
softly: f 

“We will not think—we will not question! For # 
few days let'us be quiet here, away in this charmed 
land, where the world cannot reach us.” 

She let him go, and'rested upon those words. They 
had a peace in their meaning which carried her a”Y 
into quiet dreams,,and preserved her pliysical forces? 
that it could bear up against the shock which wig! 
otherwise have proved dangerous, ‘so completely hilt 
shaken the innermost depths of her being. 

The next day. he. came, and there were long, 
peaceful hours which bore Esther on toward stveng!» 
though the foundation was, in a measure, p02 & fi 
security—for she was giving herself more and pe 
the. plea that he urged; not, if she had arguel We 





. ia) he 
matter, so much from faith in the dyctiine of hich he 
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e her a votary, as from fhe great love 
unconsciously grown up in her heart. 
— gee love; not the affection a young girl 
cives, and which is half from that necessity of loving 
‘hat belongs to extreme youth, half made up of dreams 
and ideal imaginings, but the love of a soul matured 
* suffering, the love of a heart womanly and pure 
in spite of all thwarting influences, which recog- 
nized its likeness in the man beloved, and sprang 
courageously forward to grasp its long-delayed happi- 


strove to mak 


What wonder if she suatched at this promise of 
peace, and cried to herself that she had a right to 
Jaim it? 

on Thiok what her life had been! 

Romember how the dream of her youth had been torn 
away; not dispelled slowly, so that her eyes could be- 
come accustomed to the dull grey of the actual, and 
able to trace a path through its mists, but rudely, with- 
out warning, leaving her stone blind, with every 
jvart-chord torn and strained, every good feeling 
shocked by fiendish treachery, every. delicate sense 
wounded and bleeding; vice and sin bared to her 
shrinking gaze, and ruthlessly forced upon it, till the 
last trust in humanity died cut, and she flung herself 
down among the ashes of Ner ruined offerings, and 
called upon the desegrated altars to crush: her. 

Recollect the long, terrible year of loneliness which 
had followed; not a break ‘to let a ray of blue sky 
through, not a single’ bredth of Eden wind to bring 
strength on its fragrant breath. 

Aud now tie contrast ! 

The old life, with its clouds-from spent tempests, its 
ruivs, its pale corpses, its-charhel-house odours, not 
aloue securely shat out, but hurled resolutely into the 

ast, to be as much beyond all possibility of contact as 
that life which we sometimes fancy was ours before 
this sphere claimed us. 

Vas it strange that. she faltered? Was it to be 

wondered at that she caught at'new creeds which 
have a great show of reason in them; strained 
after new doctrines which, if this world were several 
hundred years nearer the millenium, might become as 
feasible and right as they are beautiful and freedom 
giving ? 
* So the days passed, and on the third Arthur Vance 
said; 
“See, Esther, the storm is over, the rainbow is out; 
itisa sign thal we may come back to the lower world 
and find peace.” 

She began to tremble, 

“Don't maké me think, Arthur! I lave been at 
rest; you will bring all the blackness back—don’t 
make me think!" 

“Let me think for you, darling ; trust yourself in 
ny hands.” 

Many women would have done this blindly, child- 
ishly; and, perhaps afterwards, if sliame had come, 
reproached him with having led, them.on—but not 
Esther. : mls 

As in the future, if she accepted her new life, she 
would bear bravely’a full share of the Blame, if blame 
there were; so in the contemplatio. of that act she 
must exercise her own judgment, and stretch out her 
hand half way to meet his, 

“IfI believed what I. asked wrong, I would tear 
my heart out sooner than urge it upon you,” he said; 


“but you are mine. by that love which binds our | 


souls; the acts necessary to free you from your 
trammels are no more in reality than a law~ process 
would be to enable you to procure any other property 
belonging to you—and what you claim is your free- 
dom, your life.” 

_ It was strange, but his very arguments brought up 
in stronger force the beliefs which had been with her 
always, 

“ What God hath joined let not man put asunder,” 
she repeated. 

“But the bond is broken, Esther, and not by your 
act—you are free from sin. You.do not consider that 
man your husband 2?” 

“No, no!” 

_ You would not, under any circumstances, believe 
itright for you to return, and live with. him.as his 
wife, after he has by his sins aunulled your 
hiarrlage ?” 

“ Heaven is my witness that I could not !” 

Ti Then you arefree! There are superstitions, dead 
scruples that make you hesitate, without force in. the 
eyes of every liberal-minded man.” 

‘ She was trying to xeeall a passage in the old, old 
cy but it would not come clearly to mind. Heaven 
se her, in her tempest of the past years she had 
“rgotten too much to seek, its counsels with an under- 
Standing heart. 

: Then all recollection of the words faded under the 
oval of his veiee, for he had ceased to argue. he 
pc telling her of the life that should. be theirs, ti 
oTiet haven of rest, and the new day ; there was his 
me ehola, more potent far than all the wordly argu- 

“ats or metaphysical creeds that he could repeat. 





“ We would travél, Esther; not among the ruins 
of the old world—we are sick of men and the sight of 
their follies! Such journies into the far West—only 
think of the broad prairies ; and, farther on, the life- 
giving wind of the mountains! Then I could turn 
my years of study to account; with you by my side, 
what pictures I should paint !” 

“ Andevery picture would be a part of our lives,” 
she murmured, 

He saw her colour come and go, her éye-lids 
droop, her lips part in a smile which brought the old 
beauty back to her face, and he hurried on, 

‘And the tropical scenery that you luve so much, 
oh, we will find that out first! Don’t you remember 
that description we were reading of that old Chilian 
city, We shall have one of those picturesque houses 
at the foot‘of the hills with the sea in front—just us 
two in the world alone! Think of the long, golden 
days, the nights with such. moonlight as they saw 
in Eden, sharing every pleasure, every task, our lives 
growing always more closely into one, till even death 
could not separate us, but needing either must claim 
both.” 

Could she think—was reflection possible? She 
only leaned nearer him till there was no sight in all 
the world but his face, no sound but the music of his 
voice. 

“You will go with me, Esther? Think, every day 
wasted is so much happiness lost ; eternity itself can 
neyer give back an hour of neglected bliss! You will 
go, darling ?” 

The scent of the tropical wind seemed dizzying her 
brain ; slie heard the wave of the palm-trees whisper- 
ing peace and rest, the lowrush of the silver sea bade 
her come and, in the midst of those entrancicg sights 
and sounds, that face bent nearer hers and made the 
heaven more real. 

** Come, Esther, come!” 

The very words the blessed palms and the silver 
sea had uttered. 

“Come, Esther, come !” 

Away over the molten billows into the new world, 
the fadeless Eden, and stronger in reality than if she 
had yielded to the force of human philosophy, because 
she yielded to the might of love and the soul which 
had grown the mightier part of her soul; she folded 
her hands in his with only one conscious thought, one 
overwhelming desire to be gone—at once; not # mo- 
ment left for fear or doubt—away into the shadow of 
the palm-trees, and within reach of the syren voice of 
the silver sea. 

The sun had set, the twilight had floated on; that 
glory which is neither of night nor day rested on all 
things, and through its peace they waudered back to 
the old house among the cedars. 

All that evening the spell lasted, grew more strong 
with every word he uttered, every strain that he 
played ;, and distinctly through all, so blending with 
his words and his music, that each seemed to grow 
out of the other, she heard the southerh utterance of 
the palms and the voice of. the sea, passionate with 
the fervour of the southern skies. 

He was gone; Esther was alone in her chamber. 
The moon had been shut out, the lamps were lighted 
on the table—it seemed to bring her back from the 
world where she had been lost, down into the finite 
again, 

She was on her bended knees before the table, and 
the open Bible was spread out before her. As if some 
unseen agency guided, her bands turned the very 
pages that held such counsels as might befit the strait 
wherein she found herself, 

It was a changed face now which bent over the 
sacred volume—a white, anguish-stricken face, that 
Se angels near must have pitied and pleaded for ia- 

eed! 

Up through the stillness went a low sob, which bore 
a breaking heart on its tone, and Esther, grovelling 
upon the floor, tugging at her bosom in blind agony, 
as if to tear out that crushed heart which murmured so. 

‘The spasm passed; tears came, but not freely; 
perhaps prayers, though she was unconscious of it. 
Only the angels must have watched her'still, or slie 
could not have escaped even with life from that erisis. 

It was almost daylight, and Esther sat at her table 
with the letter to Arthur complete under her hand. 
There were no tears now, no struggles, they belonged 
to the life that had died that night. 

I shall not give you her letter. 
ended : 

“Tf I obtained my freedom only to marry the man 
I loved, how would my sin be less than his? I should 
only be trying to give a lawful covering,’ which 
should show fair tothe world and shield my guilt. 

“T have told you that, I cannot argue upot this 
point. I do not even say that to those who can believe, 
divorce may be not.pardonable in the sig!it of God as 
it is in the eyes of men; for myself, I can only cling 
to the one way open to me. 

“That I have loved you I need not repeat; that 
this world can only be a night of waitivg until I 


It was thus it 





stand by your side in eternity you know as well as I; 
but so it must remain. Life is for ever—the suspense 
heré a brief one. For the sake of a little happiness, I 
cannot cloud the bliss which may be ours beyond this 
shore, in some existence which our souls must reach 
at length. 

“T am calm—calmer than I have been in years! 
Arthur, farewell! Once more let me write the words 
—lover, friend—farewell !” 

If she had given up the whole world for him, she 
could not have offered so great a proof of her love as 
in this utter self-abnegation. It was over—the final 
sacrifice was made. 

In the grey of the early morning, Thankful Grant 
was wakened by a cold hand laid upon her arm, and a 
voice lik: that of the dead, crying : 

“Wake up! wake up!” 

There Esther stood prepared for her journey. 
needed but a few words to tell her story, 

“Tam going away'at once; when he is gone, I will 
come back to you. Try to love me a little; let us do 
what we can tu reach toward the light together. Good- 

” 


It 


And through the early morning Esther was driven 
swiftly away, and once more she left the ruins of a* 
world behind her. 

A week after, she was settled in the outskirts of a 
quiet town, the guest of an old governess who had 
known and loved her during her childish days. 

That she was not more wretclied than ever before I 
shall not say; not did the consciousness of baving 
done her duty always uphold her. Often she cried 


t: 

“Tf I have erred, after all; wrecked’ bis life who 
loved me, and so sinned doubly! Surely, my part in 
this world is done, and yet death will not take me.” 

Everything gone—destroyed—burned away ; sitting 
among the ashes of life and waiting for them to freeze 
her last heart-throbs under their coldness, 

The autumn came and found her there; no news 
from without had broken the seclusion, but now camea 
brief letter from Thankful Grant. Arthur Vance had 
sailed for Italy, she could return, and that seemed 
the only course left to her. 

The two friends had driven into the town, and 
Estlier was to wait at the hotel while her hostess 
transacted some business. 

As they drove through the ususlly quiet streets, it 
was evident some wild excitement prevailed; and 
when they reached the inn,’the crowd was so great 
that they could hardly gain admittance. 

The answers came fast enough in response to their 
questions. There had been a ‘railway accident just 
below the village; several of the sufferers—several who 
would never suffer any more—had been brought to the 
house. 

“T shall go in, Esther,” said her fziend. “I may 
be of some use—drive on to the ot'er hotel.” 

“T shall go in, tov. Why should I shrink more than 
you from suffering ?” 

They entered the house, and the landlady and phy- 
sicians were glad of such help as Miss Ransom was 
sure to give. 

They passed the room where the mutilated forms 
were lying, an hour before full of life and the eager 
plans of a journey ; they ascended to the chambers 
where the injnred persons had been carried; you 
know what Esther found there. 

“The most good you can do is here,” said the sur- 
geon, pausing before a door; “the r fellow is 
entirely unconscious—I doubt if he will ever recover 
his senses again: Miss Rausom, if you will go in 
there Mrs. Haven will show you what to ‘10; and if 
this lady will follow me, I will take advantage of her 
offer and get lier to remain with another unfortunate 
until the nurses arrive.” 

Esther followed him into the chamber to which he 
led the way. 

“ You have just to bathe her head and keep her 
quiet,” he whispered; “she is only suffering from 
severe bruises and fright. If she can got asleep with- 
out fever setting in sire will soon be up again.” 

He went away to more pressing duties, and Esther 
walked toward the bed where the stranger lay. 

““Whio is there?” cried a voice sharp with pain and 
excitement. “I thought I was to be left alone here 
to die. Are you the nurse ?” 

“T am going to stay with you until the nurse comes,” 
replied Esther; “ you must be quiet and try to sleep.” 

The woman started up on her pillow and looked at 
her, gave one shiver that was like mortal terror, and 
remained silent. 

The light fell full upott her facethe pale, delicate 
face, about which the golden hair bad broken loose and 
was drooping in rich masses; the face that Esther 
knew so well, which she had seen many times smil- 
ing, scornful, defiant. which now looked at her with 
such sickening dread; the face of tlie woman for 
whom Clancy Rivers had forgotten the last instincts 
of honour and faith. 

For moments they remained looking into each 
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other's eyes with that fascinated stare, then the in- 
jured woman cried out: 

‘‘ You had better not come here; I know you, Mrs. 
Rivers.” 

“ And you are Nathalie Vigne,” returned Esther. 

Both voices sounded calmly cold; there was no scene, 
no outbreak of emotion. 

“Go away!” exclaimed the sufferer, atlength. “I 
wonder you don't spring at my throat and tear me in 
pieces.” 

Before Esther could speak, or in any way collect her 
thouglits, the excitement brought. back Nathalie 
Vigne’s terrible nervous spasms; and at the sight of 
her rolling in delirious agony upon her pillow, tearing 
her long, iair hair, and uttering broken cries, Esther 
could only remember that she beheld a human being 
who must be helped, unless she would have the dan- 
ger of the crisis on her head. 

For an hour she was watching over the unconscious 
creature. Even in the exigency of the time Esther 
could but feel a nameless thrill as her hands touched 
the writbing form, or slipped away from the golden 
curls as if they had been serpents. 

When Nathalie recovered her senses, and the spas- 
modic writhings ceased,she was so weak tkat she 
could not utter a syllable, and the opiates she had 
swallowed took a speedy effect; but she was perfectly 
conscious, recognizing Esther, and watching her 
always with a wondering stare out of those childish, 
blue eyes, which had wrought ruin and shame where- 
ever she turned. 

She slept, and then Esther stole away to the room 
where she bad left Miss Ransom. Her friend started 
up when she entered and motioned her to turn back. 

* Don't come here,” she whispered, ‘‘ don’t.” 

“Hush!” returned Esther; “I know already. Go 
into the other room—to her ; I shall stay here.” 

Miss Ransom went out; Esther approached the bed 
and looked down upon her husband. His eyes were 
closed, the face was not injured; the deep, laboured 
breathing, the strained muscles told the whole—the 
iujury was upon the brain. 

It was a,strange meeting, a strange vigil to keep ; 
you will wonder what her thoughts were—very few, 
quiet enough. 

She was not even remembering the past as she sat 
there performing such simple duties as were necessary ; 
just stunned and passive, with only energy sufficient 
t2 do what Jay before her, 

After a time, there was a consultation of the sur- 
geons, and she learned that if the sufferer finally 
recovered, it would be with his mind so shattered that, 
for the remainder of his life, it would be weak as that 
of an ailing child. 

Then she made arrangements to stay there and 
nurse him, settling all inquiries, heedless of the looks 
of wonder, by the words: 

“He is my husbaud—I am Mrs. Rivers.” 

In the night Miss Ransom came to.her. Nathalie 
Vigne would rot rest until she had seen her; every 
moment of excitement was endangering her life—there 
could be no hesitation. 

Esther found her sitting up in bed, her eyes blazing 
with fever, all herold beauty heightened into some- 
thing absolutely terrible by bodily aud mental pain. 

“] don’t know if I am dying,” slie cried out; “I am 
not afraid of tliat, any way, but I mustspeak to you— 
I can’t lie here with your curse on my soul.” 

“ You do not,” replied Esther; ‘“‘you may believe 
that.” 

“ But you bate me ; you must long to kill me.” 

“T never felt that toward the Nathalie Vigne of 
old times,” she answered. “I think you were very 
little in my mind; the fact that my husband could 
wrong me was all I could remember—what did I care 
abcut the woman ?” 

‘* Then you did not love him? He said you were 
ice !” 

‘“* Perhaps so,” returned Esther; “ the wrong must 
have been partly mine.” 

*“ You know he is here—that he is injured, too. 
They wouldn't let me go to him.” 

“ T left his room to come to you,” said Esther. 

“T can’t understand it,” cried the sufferer, tossing 
aloft her white arms. “I have written books—I 
thought I knew human nature! There you sit, 
talking quietly to me—you, the injured wife—I, a 
woman the world calls lost..and reckless! You 
ought to be cursing me, and I overwhelmed with 
shame. How is this?—what does it mean ?” 

“ I can't answer you,” replied Esther; ‘I am not 
good either—I have been wicked in my thoughts, at 
least. I feel that this hour must be meant as a warn- 
ing to you, as a means of expiation to me.” 

“ What do you mean? Are you going to live 
with your husband after this ? Suppose I won't give 
him up—he loves me?” 

“ He will never know either you or me again.” 

“ Is he dead—tell me, is he dead ?” 

"No; but if he lives his mind will never be 
restored.” 





Nathalie Vigne cowered down among the pillews 
and was silent fora time. Suddenly she started up 
again, flung out her arms, crying : 

“It don’t answer! I really believed my wrong 
was right. I said love was above human law—i# 
don’t ansy,er! All my beauty, all my talent has only 
made me a fiend! I thought my new doctrines were 
to work good, but eternity itself can’t make amends 
for the harm I have done.” 

“ They will tell you it is never too late,” said 
Esther. ; 

“But do you believe it,do you?” she shrieked. 
“ If you can pardon and belicve, maybe I can find 

rdon.” 

* You have mine,” answered Esther. 

“Can you pray ?” exclaimed Nathalie; “ not as 
men pray, with their lips; but pray, and put your 
soul in it ?” 

“ I can now,” said Esther; “ but it is only lately.” 

“ TfL thought I was dying, I wouldn't do it at all; 
you know whatI mean—it don’t sound wicked to 
you. I wouldn't repent from fright. But I would 
like to hear you pray.” 

Esther knelt by the bed-side and prayed as she 
had done on the night she left her aunt’s house; not 
for Nathalie Vigne’s sins—what had she to do with 
them?—but that they might both have light, and 
patience, and submission. 

Before it ended, Nathalie was weeping tears which 
cooled her fever and her soul. 

“You shall decide! Do you want me to take care 
of him ?” at last said Nathalie. 

“No,” said Esther ; “he was my husband. IfI 
have sinned, this must be my expiation.” 

“ Be it so,” replied Nathalie ; “and mine must be 
to ge away from him for ever; because, look you, if 
he was blind maimed, hideous, idiotic, I should love 
him still. I'll go back to France.” 

“ You ought to sleep now,” Esther said. 

“Yes; and I can, perhaps. Ina few days I shall 
be able to go away ; will you come and see me before 
then ?” 

“ If you wish to see me.” 

“ And—I don't know how to ask {t——” 

“ You want to see him before you go.” 

* Yes, I do.” 

“You shall! Good-night, What is it?” 

“ My mother used to kiss me heré, on my forehead ; 
nobody’s lips have touched that place since. Would 
it make you shudder to kiss me there ?” 

Esther bent over and kissed her. Nathalie gave a 
long sigh of relief, as ifthe touch had, in some 
measure, purified her heart, 

** Good-night, now,” she whispered, “ I shall sleep.” 

For days there was no perceptible change in 
Clancy Rivers’ condition; but during that time 
Nathalie Vigne was so much worse as to occasian 
great alarm. She did not die, however. 

She rose from her bed at last, was able to travel, 
and the moment she could she went away. 

The morning of her departure Esther fulfilled her 
promise. She took her into the chamber where Rivers 
was lying. 

It was a strange scene, but a brief one; and long 
before Clancy Rivers could be moved, Nathalie was 
back in her native land, carrying her old energy into 
her new purpose; and when she had done an act she 
felt to be right, it seemed to her as if the kiss Esther 
had pressed upon her forehead was throbbing there 
anew. 

It was late in the autumn when Esther once more 
returned to the old house among the cedars ; and the 
mau who had been her husband was with her. 

“Have you found your work?” was all Thankful 
Grant asked. 

“Tt was too plainly shown for me to mistake,” she 
answered, 

Thankful had a stony wonderin her eyes for many 
a day as she watched Esther; but it softened at last 
into a feeling which made her old age more human 
than the past bad been. 

Clancy Rivers was like’ 4 child—he was troubled 
with no memories. His fancies were usually play- 
ful and bright, and it always pleased him to have 
Esther near. 

I am not going to tell you she was content. Often 
the struggle was almost as hard as in the old years; 
but she grew patient—ah! that means so much! 

Arthur Vance did not réturn to England—he had 
no place here. He worked diligently, and his fame 
grew; but it was years before he could thoroughly 
convince himself that Esther had acted rightly. 

Perhaps Nathalie Vigne did more to change his 
mind and take away the morbid bitterness which tinged 
his whole life, than any other influence could have 
done. In that case she worked some good after all. 

F. L. B. 


Dark 


Oxrorp has hada run of luck this year. 
blue was the victorious-pennon at the boat race, and 
dark blue is again triumphant at the cricket match. 





Cambridge is very much depressed and discoy, 
by this double defeat. It shows there is someth; 
in the character and system of the two Unive’ 
which governs theit relative superiority in physi 
prowess. We have heard it said that thers ig, 
reason why a man should not be a first-rate strok, A 
gymnast and a first-rate scholar at the same tine 
A student need not renounce out-door exercises uy 
injurious to his mental training; on the contr 
they are very advantageous, and most of our men of 
intellectual power, whether as scholars, Statesme 
&c., do relish such exercises; but itis one thing ty 
take delight in and moderately to use athletic sporty, 
and another to make a passion of them. To ex.) 
with the oar or with the bat,a@ man must spend, 
amount of time out of doors in rude muscular py 
which does interfere with his studies; and it is ena 
Cambridge, as a rule, does work harder at its books, 
because the men who go there know they must en, 
their own livelihood, and are sent there to prepare fo, 
the mission, while Oxford men_are less bound dow, 
by these necessities, and do not feel impelled to laboy 
by professional considerations—it is because of this 
general distinction that Cambridge is inferior 
Oxford in the physical sports. 
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CHAPTER Ix. 
-It isa compact signed and sealed in ill— 
Ill will come of it; heaven doth avenge 
The broken trust which robs the orphan’s bread, 
And in its good time pays back the deed 
With most usurious interest. Old Play, 

Tue sudden disappearance of her father from bis 
cottage was a sad blow to the broken spirit of Theres, 
who pined under his malediction, although reason ani 
conscience both assured her it was unmerited. Poor 
girl! it was asad legacy she had inherited from he 
sister: a helpless orphan to toil and struggle for, ands 
fatal promise which had blighted her existence in is 
freshest bloom. 

The discovery could not have taken place at amor 
unfortunate moment, owing to the absence of the bene 
volent physician. Had Dr. Bennet Leen in Farnsfieli, 
she would at least have had some one to advise ant 
console her; or, as she fondly imagined, to have en- 
trived some way to satisfy the doubts of the adjutant, 
without compromising either his living child or the 
memory of the dead. 

Therese was sitting one evening, after she bad been 
about a week an inhabitant of her new abode, ponder- 
ing in melancholy mood over the past and futur, 
The infant cause of all her sorrow was quietly sleep- 
ing in its cradle by her side, when Mary Page cam 
bustling into the room. 

“Have you heard the news?” inquired the faithful 
creature. 

Her young mistress looked up inquiringly. 

“The rector is dead!” continued the speaker! 
“and, they say in the yillage, without having made 
the least provision for his sister, who is now as poor 
as we are!” 

“Heaven help her, then!” replied Therese, in a 
cents of pity; “it will be a sad change for ber—for 
she is no longer young and able to work!” 

“Heavén has punished her,” exclaimed the nurs, 
“ for her pride and wickedness to yon! She had never 
a kind word for the poor, and now poverty had fallea 
upon her!” 

“1 can forgive her!” 

“It is more than I can!” observed her humble 
friend; “ but for hers and Mrs. Franklin’s evil tongues, 
things would have gone on smoothly enough! 4s 
for the lawyer's girls, no one pays attention to what 
théy say—their evileport is no slander! [ trust, 
she added, bitterly, ‘I shall yet live to see her ins 
woollen gown of her own spinning, instead of he 
silks and satins !” , 

The intelligence proved but too true. Dr. Standish 
had expired in an attack of apoplexy, leaving lis 
affairs in the greatest confusion. He was one of those 
churchmen wholive up to their incomes—keeping op 
house—not for the needy, but the rich; greedy ™ 
exacting of his dues from the poor—ostentatiously & 
travagant to his equals. He was little loved whist 
living; and even less regretted when dexd. 

“T have better news even than that!” continued t 

aker. 

“ Better! Oh, Mary—Mary !” interrupted Theres, 
reprovingly, “* you are too good to rejoice at the death 
of a fellow-creature !” 

“Rejeice ! well—no—not exactly that!” muttered 
the domestic. “I am not so glad’that Dr. Standish 
dead as that his sister is reduced to poverty: and that 
I do rejoice at, and will rejoice at !” she added, wary: 
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es it, for her. evil, slanderous reports of 

s broken my poor deceived old master’s 

and mine, and all our hearts, although 
heart, ad injur ed her!” 

a wee one of those points on which it was im- 

‘ple to reason with her—for Mary Page was 
verned in her opinions far more by her heart than 
ae oe Aor oung mistress changed the subject, 

her bead—her young See * 

and inquired what the good news was which she had 
prought from the village. m . 

«Dr, Benvet is expected back every hour !” replied 
the nurse; “ he will soon find out what has become of 

poor master, I warrant me! I have something 

OY Bye added, with a smile; “ Charles Grabam is 
; 1d!” 

7 me an seen him?” demanded Therese. 

“No—but I heard him, as I crossed the green, 

‘i he organ in the church. I could not help 
playing on the org ; . 
stopping to listen. — Poor fellow! the music sounded 
so mournfully that it brought the tears into my eycs! 
There is no one can play like him—and so all the people 
sy! I do wonder, miss, that you could refuse him‘ 
There, don’t beangry with me—I know I ought not to 
speak so familiarly to you—who are a lady, and J only 
a poor ignorant servant! But it is your own fault as 
much as mine,” she added, “if I sometimes forget 
myseli—for you were always so kind and affectionate 
to your poor nurse!” — val) 

‘You did not tell bim that I was living here ?” 

«No, miss!” answered Mary Page; “I trust I know 
wy daty to you better than that! It was not for you to 
appear to make up to the likes of him re : 

In the love and pride she felt in her foster-child, the 
speaker forgot the interest she really felt for the young 
organist. 

eRight, Mary!” said Therese; “you were quite 
tight—it is better that we should never meet again !” 

Mary Page thought otherwise. Although love had 
jong ceased to trouble the peaceful current of her ex- 
istence, she had not forgotten the time when she was 
young; and the mournful tone in which her young 
mistress declared that it was better she and Charles 
should never meet again betrayed that it was not with- 
out a pang she had arrived at such a conclusion. 

To avoid receiving any directions from Therese to 
prevent an interview, the faithful creature left the 
zoom. As she entered the kitchen, she heard the voice 
of the organist conversing with his former landlady, 
the mistress of the cottage. 

“Here is Mrs. Page,” said the woman; “she can in- 
form you.” 

The young man eagerly advanced towards his old 
acquaintance, and inquired after Therese. 

“IT have only just heard of the affliction and sor- 
row,” he said, “‘ which have overwhelmed ber !” 

“And the disgrace!” added the nurse, in an anxi- 
ous tone—for she felt curious to ascertain the opinion 
which the speaker entertained of her dear mistress. 

“There can be no disgrace without guilt!” he 
replied, warmly; “and if an angel were to accuse her 
ofthat, I should disbelieve it. Do you think she will 
see me ?” 

“Why not? Are you notone of her oldest friends 2?” 

Mary Page pointed to the door of the little parlour, 
adding, that he knew the way well enough. 

Still it was not without considerable hesitation that 
the anxious lover ventured into the presence of the 
girl who had rejected him. 

“Don’t be angry, Thérese!” he said, as he gently 
closed the door after him ; “do not drive me from your 
presence! I heard that you were unhappy—unfortu- 
nate—and I came to offer you the cousolation of a 
friend—a brother—to- ask you once more to share the 
humble home of the man who adores you—whose life 
itis in your power to make a blank or sunshine!” 

Therese looked up with surprise: her heart was 
deeply moved by so much confidence and faith 

“And you have heard ———” 

“Everything!” he exclaimed ; “ your father’s cruelty 
and injustice!” 

The poor girl silently pointed to the cradle in which 
the innocent cause of her affliction was still calmly 
sleeping. Charles Graham turned ghastly pale. 

“Tt is not yours, Therese!” he said; “er, if yours 
Jou are a wife! I know the purity of your heart and 
wind—for I have watched you from infancy—no 
thought of vice ere sullied them! There is some 
mystery—out mystery does not always imply guilt! 
What it is I seek not to fathom—and yet I would give 
Worlds to know! If there be indeed a barrier between 
us, Therese—if you are another’s—a word—a look—a 
Sgu—and though my heart breaks, I will offend your 
ears no more !” 

_ “Lam not a wife!” replied the daughter of the ad- 

jutant, deeply moved. 

“Thank heaven!” exclaimed the young man, fer- 
vently; “then I may stifl love you without sin! You 
may still be mine !” 

“My name—my fair name, Charles!” interrupted 
= pore, irl, in @ tone of the deepest affliction, * is 

ighted? “My father has thrust me from his door. 


«She deserv 





The world cries shame upon me! ‘Those who once 
loved me, shun me! Think you I would bring dis- 
grace upon one so true and good as you are ?” 

“ Disgrace!” he repeated, falling at her feet; “ bliss 
unutterable! Why should we ‘head the world’s 
opinions? Our hearts shall be our world, and we will 
listen to no other voice! Therese, I renéw my offer. 
I implore you to accept it! Let me be the husband of 
your sorrows! ‘They will grow lighter by being 
shared—a father to that innocent child in whom you 
take so deepan interest! And never-—never,” he added 
ser grvev rac “shall a suspicion wrong your purity 
and truth! If I die before the mystery is solved, 
Therese, it will be as I have lived—with unbounded 
confidence in both!” 

During the latter portion of the interview between 
the lovers, Dr. Bennet—who had heard, on his arrival 
in Farnsfield, of the misfortunes of his protegée—en- 
tered the room, and stood a silent spectator of the 
conflict between love and what Therese considered her 
duty. 

“No, Charles—no!” she sobbed; “ dearly as I love 
you—and it is the first time my lips have confessed as 
much—I cannot bring my heart to accept so vast a 
sacrifice! ‘he world would blame—you in time re- 
gret—and it must not be! _No—no! the loss of your 
esteem would kill me !” 

“You will never lose it!” observed the physician, 
advancing and taking her by the hand ; “ these scruples 
betray the sensitive delicacy of a soul to which guilt 
is a stranger !” 

‘Plead for me, sir!” exclaimed Charles Graham; 
“she will not resist your counsel!” 

It was some time before the slandered girl could 
bring herself to yield to the entreaties of her lover and 
the advice of ber only friend. She did, however, at 
last cede to them, and silently placed her hand in that 
of the young organist. 

“Bless you!” he exclaimed, clasping her to his 
heart! “My own true, noble-hearted Therese! Never 
shall you regret the choice you have made! My life 
shall prove my gratitude for such a gift!” 

“ Prize it, young man!” said Dr. Bennet, solemnly. 
“ Had I a son, I should have been proud to have seen 
him the husband of Therese!” 

It was a happy hour for all at the cottage. Mary 
Page blessed her furesight in admitting Charles to see 
her mistress, and calculated that with her maraiage, 
the evil reports which had been so industriously spread 
would cease, 

It is true that they did cease from that very day— 
but not because Therese was married. We must not, 
however, anticipate the incidents of our story. 

Two days after the death of Dr. Standish, the Rev. 
Jabez Knowles waited on Sir Richard Trevanian, to 
remind him of a promise which had been held out to 
him, when he first undertook the cuiarge of Edward, of 
succeeding the late rector in the living of Farnsfield. 
The baronet received him coolly, and when his visitor 
alluded to the presentation, was seized with one of 
those convenient fits of absence of memory which 
often serve great men to evade the fulfilment of their 
promises. 

“Ts it possible, my dearsir!” he exclaimed, in a tone 
of well affected surprise; “did yousay that I positively 
promised ?” 

“ At least, Sir Richard, the promise was implied !” 

“T am very glad it was not expressed!” observed the 
baronet, carelessly ; “since it leads me to hope you 
misunderstood me! I should have been sorry to have 
broken my word and disappointed you !” 

“Disappointed me!” repeated the Reverend Jabez 
Knowles, with a bitter scowl; ‘‘you surely cannot 
mean to act so unbandsomely,. after” 

He paused: his conscience probably checked him in 
the plea he was about to urge. 

“ After what?” demanded Sir Richard, fixing his 
eye upon him. 

“Nothing—that is, after the care I took of your 
late son. I have fulfilled my promise to the very 
letter!” 

“Strange that I should not recollect it!” said the 
patron of the living, musingly. ‘‘Have you any 
memorandum in my handwriting—we frequently 
eats whilst I was in Italy—to recall it to my 
mind ?” 

The speaker well knew that he had not—for few 
men were more careful than he was how they committed 
themselves upon paper: 

“Between gentlemen,” replied his visitor, tartly— 
for he saw that all hope of the preferment he had so 
long counted upon was gone—‘I did not think it 
necessary !” 

“Between whom?” said the baronet, in a freezing 
tone. 

The Reverend Jabez Knowles: repeated his observa- 
tion. 

“Ab, between gentlemen! Thank you! J did 
not catch the word! Good morning, my dear sir! I 
have three more livings in my gift—the two Colling- 
hams and Pocklington—sad one day, perkaps—but 





mind, I make no promise—for really my memory is very 
treacherous!” 

The enraged schoolmaster saw that he was taunt- 
ing him, and, for the first time perhaps in his life, 
bitterly regretted the inhuman manner in which he 
had treated the unfortunate boy committed to his care 
—for there was little doubt that the aneurism which 
terminated the life of Edward Trevanian had been 
occasioned by the fearful excitement he had been sub- 
jected to in childhood. 

Sir Richard rose from his easy chair and rang the 
bell for the footman to open the door for his visitor, 
who bit his thumb as be left the room. 

It was a bad sign when the Reverend Jabez Knowles 
bit his thumb: to his pupils it threatened a thrashing 
—to those whom he could not thrash, something even 
more menacing. 

‘*Farnsfield for him!” said the baronet, as soon as 
he was alone. “ A pretty idea! why, the presentation 
is worth five thousand pounds, at the least! I should 
like to see the man who would wheedle me out of it 
for a shilling less !” 

The servant entered, with a card upon a salver, 
which he handed to his master. 

“Whose is it?” inquired Sir Richard, carelessly— 
for he felt in no humour to be disturbed by a second 
visitor. 

rape Amberwell!” said the footaman, reading the 
card. 

“Not at home!” replied his master; “I know no 
Amberwell! What can the fellow want!” 

The man left the room, but presently returned with 
a slip of paper, upon which was written, ina very neat 
hand, the following words: 

“One of the three gentlemen who drew from the 
Bank of England the large sum accumulated during 
the minority of your late son, requests the honour of 
a few moments’ conversation. He gives you five 
minutes to decide!” : 

“Certainly! Admit him instantly! How could 
you be so stupid as not to know that [ was at home!” 
exclaimed Sir Richard Trevanian to the astonished 
domestic, who hastened from the library to usher in 
the extraordinary visitor. 

“So,” continued the baronet, ‘I shall obtain a clue 
to the mystery at last! I never could understand how 
Edward contrived to execute a power of attorney on 
the day he became of age! I never left him till he 
retired to sleep—that sleep from which he never mowe 
awoke! I must act with vigour,” he added; “for the 
fellow must feel pretty confident to venture into my 
presence !” 

The speaker had made up his mind to receive his 
visitor with the dignity of a judge—to awe him by 
the display uf his rank—to threaten and be dictatorial, 
in the hope of bending bim to his views—though what 
those views were, beyond the recovery, if possible, of 
the money, he could scarcely define to himself. 

The calculations of the baronet were completely 
upset the instant he belield the stranger who had 
announced himself in so singular a manner: he was 
evidently a thorough-bred man of the world—smooth 
as “ polished as steel, and quite as highly tem- 

r 

Involuntarily Sir Richard rose to receive him, and 
pointed to a chair. 

Mr. Amberwell took it quietly, without waiting for 
the master of the house to re-seat himself. 

** Cool!” thought the baronet. 

“ Puzzled!” mentally observed the visitor. 

“May I observe, Sir Richard,” he said, speaking 
aloud, “that my request was to see you alone!” 

The footman, on a sign from his master, quitted the 
room. 

“ Are we secure from interruption?” continued Mr. 
Amberwell. 

“ Perfectly, unless I ring!” 

“ Perhaps you had better fasten the door!” 

The baronet hesitated. 

“The communication I have to make,” added his 
singular visitor, “is important !” 

Sir Richard hesitated no longer, but rising from his 
seat, he turned the key in the library door. 

‘* Now, sir,” he said, “ that we are alone, as you de- 
sired, and secure from all interruption, may I request 
to know the purport of your visit? I do not generally 
receive strangers, but-——” 

“You felt too anxious to ascertain the nature of my 
business to stand upon ceremony!” observed tho 
gentleman; “and you were quite right—for tho 
fortunes of the house of Trevanian hang on your de- 
cision !” 

“ How?” 

Mr. Amberwell drew off his glove, and took from 
his pocket a cambric handkerchief, which must have 
cost at leasta guinea a yard—wiped his lips—display- 
ing, as he did so, 8 mangnificent diamond upon a very 
delicate, lady-like, white hand—and, pointing to the 
baronet to resume his seat, commenced explaining the 
purport of his visit. 

(To be continued.) 
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Tre Frencu Emperor iw Prixt Acarin.—A Paris 
letter mentions a report that the Emperor is engaged 
on a work entitled Politique Impérialé d'aprés les Mes- 
sages, Discours,et Proclamations de lEmpereur. This 
book will be, as the title:indicates,.a recapitulation of 
all’ that has emanated from the pen of the Emperor 
from his aecession’down to the most recent date. The 
letter'on the subject of the speech at Ajaccio’ will, it is 
said,'be even included. 

Queen Emma of the Sandwich Islands is expected 
in Enrope daily. Queen Emma is a native of Ireland, 
and is aged twenty-nine, She married in 1856 
Kamehameha IV., ‘the late king, but lost her only son 
in 1862, and her husband in'the following year. Our 
Queen has placed a ship of war at her disposal for 
her voyage to Europe, where she intends to visit suc- 
cessively England, France, and Germany. 


THE JEALOUS. WIFE. 


Pretry Mrs. Atkens was jealous! Not of anyone 
in particular, for there was no one in particular to be 
jealous of, but she lived ina chronic state of suspi- 
cion, which made her, to say the least, a rather uncom- 
fortable companion to the honest, good-natured -hus- 
band, who, though he did sometimes devote his time 
and attention to other matters, gave her the first place 
in his heart and affections. 

She was not only jealous of every woman, with 
any pretensions to good looks, to whom he chanced 
to pay any attention—-that was a matter of course— 
but of all his male friends and acquaintances also; 
in short, of everything that attracted his thouglits 
from her. 

Even the newspaper came 'in for a share—in which 
he would sometimes be so absorbed as to forget, for 
a time, even her presence, to her’ silent, if not ex- 
pressed, indignation. 

This peculiarity was partly owing to her excessive 
love for him, and partly to a morbid stateof feeling 
induced by the secluded life she led. 

Unfortunately, at least in his wife's .estimation, 
John Atkens was not only uncommonly good-look- 
ing, but one of these genial, whole-souled men, who 
are liked by everybody. 

He was domestically inclined, and yet dearly liked, 
oceasionally, to mingle in general soviety, where his 
pleasant smile, and frank, engaging: manners, made 
him a general favourite. 

But as for his wife, her feelings were too exclusive 
and concentrated to shine in society, and it) was 
absolute torture to see her husband, even in public, so 
monopolized by others as to be unable to give her 
more than an occasional word or smile; so she went 
out as littleas possible. 

John had the good sense to perceive that. his wife 
was too much by herself, and,as he could not per- 
suade her to mingle in society more, often urged her 
to invite some lady friend or acquaintan¢ée to spend 
a few weeks with her. But this suggestion was re- 
ceived wijth instant suspicion by Mrs. Atkens, who 
declared, with a sigh, “that however he might feel, 
she was satisfied with his society, and desired no 
other!” which had the effect of making her husband 
lowk ratker foolish, aud wish that ke had eld his 
peace. 

Indeed, it was a matter of self-congratulation, and 
which she did not attempt to conceal from him, that 
he was devoid of the ties of near kindred; he being 
the only child ofa widow, who, marrying again, 
removed toa distant country. She died three years 
before John’s marriage, and though she left children 
by her second husband, there had been, necessarily, 
but little intercourse between them. 

seing firmly convinced that there was not an ur- 
married woman of her acquaintance that did not envy 
her the possession of her handsome, agreeable hus- 


band, Mrs. Atkens kept a sharp eye-on her property ; |' 


but though John often, unconsciously, wrung her 
heart by the smile and pleasant word that it was so 
natural to him to give to every woman that approached 
him, not all her vigilance was able to discover any 
tangible cause for complaint. 

So she was obliged to content herself with sundry 
hints and insinuations, of which, if her husband un- 
derstood them, he wisely took ‘no notice. 

But at last, one eventful morning, while engaged in 
the wifely office of mending her busband’s coat, she 
found a letter in one of the pockets which confirmed 
all her previous suspicions. It was written in‘s deli- 
cate, feminine hand, and ran as follows: 

“ Dear Jonyx,—From what you tell me of your 
wife, I have no doubt, could we once get acquainted, 
that I could easily win her love and confidence, so that 
everything could be satisfactorily arranged; still, I 
think that it will be better for me not to seem to force 
myself upon her. 

“You know Uncle White, father’s brother, is now in 
B——; I think I had better go there—at least, for 


the present. Ishall be near by, so that I can see you 
often, and also have an opportunity of getting ac- 
quainted with,Ejlen. In this way I am confident 
that I can bring about a better state of feeling than 
if I accepted at once your kind invitation (to which 
my heart gratefully responds) ‘to consider always 
your home.as mine.’ 

“ T shall come on Wednesday, by the last train. Bo 
sure to be at the station to meet me, as I have some- 
thing to tell you that.I cannot very well write. 

“ HETTIE.” 

Now there happened to be a young lady by the name 
of Hettie Burns, to whom Mr. Atkens had paid some 
attention before he met his wife, who was said to be 
highly accomplished and very beautiful. 

This was all Mrs, Atkens knew about her, as the 
young lady in question resided in a neighbouring 
town; but that she was the writer of this letter she 
had not the shadow of a doubt, and that she (Mrs. 
Atkens) was a deceived and injured wife, she was 
equally as sure. 

Her first impulse; was to confront her husband 
with this proof of his baseness,and then leave him 
for ever; but she finally concluded that she would 
wait until she had obtained further evidence, and 
which would prevent, on his part, even the attempt 
at denial. 

“The sly, artful creature!” she exclaimed, after 
reading the letter the third time, and crushing it in 
her hand as.she spoke. ‘ Worm herself into my con- 
fidence, will she, so as to further her designs upon my 
husband? We’llsee!” 

Here the little’ woman compressed her lips, and 
put down her foot in a very decided manner. 

Mrs. Atkens was too unused to disguise her thoughts 
and feelings to conceal the effect that the mental 
conflict she had undergone had upon her .looks and 
manner. 

Her husband noticed it when he came home at 
night, though he seemed himself to be more than 
usually thoughtful amd pre-occupied.. Once he in- 
quired “ What ailed her?” To which she replied, 
shortly : 

“ Nothing.” 

Mr. Atkens scrutinized closely his wife's countenance 
as she said this. 

“ No wonder you look melancholy,” he said; “shut 
up here all day, without a soul to speak to. Now if 
you only had some one of your own sex and age, to 
laugh with you when merry, and cheer you up when 
sad, how much pleasanter it would be!” 

Mr. Atkeus said this with the air of one feeling his 
way in the dark,,and as if rather doubtful as_ to, 


how his proposition would be received, but he cer- 


tainly was not prepared for the outburst that fol- 
lowed. 

“J tell yon once, for all, Mr. Atkens, that I never 
will consent to.any such arrangement! I wouldn’t 
—no, not if it was to be my own sister !” 

Having given vent, in these words, to her indigna- 
tion at this fresh evidence of the plot against her 
peace, Mrs. Atkens precipitately quitted the rcom, 
leaving her husband in a state of amazement and 
perplexity difficult to describe. 

The fateful Wednesday came for which Mrs. Atkens 
‘““bided her time.” 

As Mr. Atkens arose from the dinner-table, his wife 
said, with a demure countenance that gave no token 
of what was passing in her heart: 

“Joun, 1 wish you would come home early to- 
night; I am going to make some calls after tea, and 
want you to go with me.” 

John looked slightly disconcerted, saying : 

“My dear, I would very gladly, but I have an en- 
gagement which cannot be postponed. To-morrow 
evening I shall be at your service.” 

Mrs. Atkens made no reply, but'a peculiar, expres- 
sion passed over her countenance as she watched her 
husband’s departure. 

About six she went to the attic, and overhauling 
an old chest that had belonged to a maiden aunt some 
years deceased, she took from it a grey dress, a large 
old-fashioned shaw], a thick green veil, and a bonnet 
so enormous in its dimensions that lser little head was 
quite lost in its ample shade. 

Having attired herself in these, she drow the veil 
over her face, and slipping from the house unob- 
served, took her .way to theistation, so transformed 
that her most familiar friends:would not have known 
her. 

Entering the “‘ Ladies Room,” she went to the win- 
dow and looked out. 

Yes, there was her faithless husband. ‘Whatever 
evil designs he might have harboured, he certainly 
did not have in the least the air of a “ villain,” and 
bitter.as Mrs. Atkens felt towards him, she could not- 
avoid admiring his frank, handsome face, as well,as 
the unconscious grace of his attitude, as he stood 
leaviug against one of the pillars, apparently absorbed 
in watching the smoke of his cigar, as it curled up 





from between his bearded lips. 


How happy they had been togetkor! baie 
should never know a moment’s peace again, 

She was aroused from these reflections byt 
whistle of me coming train. te 

Among the crowd that stepped upon the 
was a graceful, girlish form, attired in a aon 
ling dress and a brown hat, with chetry-coloup| 
ribbons. 

As soon as Mr. Atkens saw her he threw away jj 
cigar, and, springing forward, not’ only gr, ~ 
warmly the extended hand, but ‘kissed the ditapkd 
mouth that was raised smilingly to his. 

Then, having looked ‘up her baggage, ho gallsyy 
escotted the young lady through the «crowd on, 
cab ‘that was waiting for them. 

In the meantime, Mrs. Atkens, determined Dot tp 
lose sight of them, followed: elose behind. 

“Did your wife have any idea that 1 was Coming 
inquired the young lady. . 

“Not the slightest. And I- don’t know bat why 
your plan is the best after all, Hettie, for Elley jy; 
some of the strangest notions;"and though one of i, 
kindest hearted little women in the world, if You oaly 
get the right side of her-——” 

“Didn’t-you mean to say 'the blind side, y, 
Atkens?”' said. voice that sounded strays) 
familiar. And here Mrs. Atkens, unable louger ;, 
restrain her indignation, threw back her veil aq) 
cone her flashing eyes full upon her busty; 
ace. 

There was no guilty confusion upon Mr. Atha 
countenance @t this unexpected vision, though it cz. 
tainly did op oom undisguised astonishment. Tip 
next moment he comprehended it all; and the mer. 
ment that danced in his eyes became almost irreprs. 
sible as they fell upon his wife's strange and our: 
appearance. 

“ Quite an unexpected meeting, my love,” he sil 
coelly. “ Allow meto introduce you to Miss Wiit, 
Hettie, my wife.” ; 

The young lady cast an'‘astonished look upon the 
curiously attired woman opposite het, who returneli; 
with one far more expressive than amiable. 
“Miss Burns, you mean," said Mrs. Atkens, signif. 
cantly, who was determined ‘to let ‘her husband 
that she was not to be deceived by ‘a mere change o 
name. 

“Just as you please, my dear. White is the youg 
lady’s name, to the best of my knowledge and belt. 
But, as Shakespeare says, *what’s in a name? Ani 
certainly, to slightly improve upon him, Miss Whit 
by any other name would be as fair.” 

The provoking nonthalance with which her husbul 
spoke, whom she, had expected to sée overwhelmel 
with confusion, increased Mrs. Atkens’ indignant aul 
resentful feelings,'and to Hettie’s polite though saller 
constrained greeting, she replied only by a scoril 
look, muttering Souiething in an w'.dertone, all o 
which that could be distinguished was—“ Som 
people’s brazen assurance!” 
As. Mr, Atkens’ house was the nearest, the cd 
stopped there first. : ‘ 
After seeing his wife safely out—for she disclaimed 
his proffered assistance—Mr. Atkens extended his lau 
to the other lady. } 
“ John,” interposed ‘his wife, with a desperste al, 
“ do you really mean to invite that—that wou 0 
stop here?” 

“Certainly, Mrs. Atkens,” he replied, his amused 
look changing to one of quiet dignity.’ “ What beter 
or more fitting home could my sister have than le 
brother's, house ?” ~ 

“Your sister?” * ; 


“My mother’s daughter, ‘Mrs. Atkens, and ther- 


fore my half-sister, Hettie White! I had hoped to 
bring about a pleasauter meeting, but can cons 
myself by reflecting that it is not one of my arrau: 
ing!” ; 
Hettie’s kind heart pitied the shamo and confusi 
depicted upon Mrs. Atkens’ countenance at this u- 
expected announcement, and unwilling to add to her 
humiliation, she said quickly’: 
“T wont stop to-night, John; you know uncle’ 
people are.expecting.ne, TI hope to have the pleasae 
of seeing you and sister Ellenin a few days. 
As the carriage rolled away, Mrs. Atkens fr 
to the house, and from tlience to her room, wher 
husband found her half-an-hour later, J 
She quickly averted her at ul eyes, as she caug 
a glimpse of his roguish smile. ” ‘ 
3 Don't laugh bt John,” she sobbed ; “Ic! 
bear it!” sail 
“Well, I won't,” he said, soothingly, kissing * 
cheek as he spoke. a 
Well did Mr. Atkens know she worth of that!™ 
pulsive but loving heart, and felt no disposition 
add'to her grief and mortification by a reproa™ 3 
word. He briefly explained bis. motives for acting“ 
he did, ending by saying, with a grave tendernes ™ 
touched her heart as no.reproof could have cone: 


etreated 


e het 





“ Painful as this experienco has been to yo) he 
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all not ‘egret’ it, if it will teach my wife to 
coon ab tolove ber husband. P 
us did. And'as this was the only serious fault in 
Meare, there isnot to-day a happier family 
oes than that comprising Mr. Atkens, his wife, 


nd “ Sister Hettie.” .G 





SCIENCE. 


ahiee with the refuse of the apples: and pears used 


in making cider and perry. 
que new high-level line from Victoria to th 
sontre transept of the Crystal Palace has been visited 


y the Government. inspector, and it is expected will, 


be opened in & few days. 3 
Axotuer New KIND oF WRITING-INK.-M. Mathieu 
jessy, of Paris, manufacturer of pyrogallic acid for 
shotographic parposes, has invented anew ink, which 
said to be composed of @ mixture of the produets of 
vis factory with the colouring matter of dye woods. 
+ ig stid to possess all, the qualities of the best ink, 
vito be entirely: free from theimcommon faults ; not 
‘shle to form deposits, or to become thick and mouldy, 
alow with great freedom, and to. dry on the paper 
jmost instantaneously. =. - 
rae Great Bastera-hee-in-heras-nearly as possible 
beets of cable, or, including the iron tanks which 
ntain it and the water in which it is sunk, about 
b(00tonsin all. In addition to this she ‘has already 
r0 tons of coal on board, and 4,500 tons more are 
bing taken in. When the rest of the coals and special 
ores are put aboard, they will bring her mean draught 
Rown to 324 ft. Her total weght, including engines, 
i] then be rather over 21,000 tons; a stupendous 
mass for any strip to carry, but well within the capa- 
ity of the — Eastet, of which the measurement 
mage is 24,000. 
Noy-Exe.ostve, Gunpowper.—The invention of 
1. Gale, which we have mentioned, underwenta trial at 
Plymouth in the presence of several naval and, mili- 
ry officers, and 16 was shown thst the powder, when 
eated by Mr. Gale’s process, cquld ~ot be ignited by 
n ordinary slow match, or even by a.red-hot ker. 
The invention at first sight would appear to ex- 
remely valuable, but soldiers and sailors, we expect, 
will be startled at the idea of going into action with 
pon-explosive gunpowder, although the explosiveness 
au be easily restoved,in two minutes. 
Tas Rovau Navy.—The annual returns show a 
ist of fourteen iron-plated ships completed, twelve 
nore to be completed in thecourse of this ‘year, four 
nore, of whieh the -building. is still» unfinished, but 
hich will be completed in 1865 or 1866, two more de- 
igned, or the design. in preparation, and five floating 
utteries long since completed. ‘The first cost of the 
Achilles, including engines and fittings, is stated at 
44)7,810; of the Minotaur, £425,858 ; of the Agin- 
uit, £423,684. There are twelve vessels not armour- 
plited building, or ordered :to, be built in 1865; one 
tauk vessel) is complete, four others are launched, 
luce to be launched in 1865, amd one im 1866. t 
Tut ELecrricaL ‘TorPEpo.—Hitherto the torpedo 
las not been properly appreciated as a defence in 
ar; but itis now an established fact that it is as 
vailable for defence as‘ironclads and rifled ‘gnns are 
or attack. “Mr, Nathaniel J. Holmes, however, and 
he scientific gentlemen “associated with’ him, have 
ecently madé such progress in this new department 
oi military engineéring, that hereafter, in all’plans for 
oast, arbour, and river defences, and fti’all works 
or the protection’ of cities, whether agaist attack by 
mies on land or by ships «float, the electrical tor- 
pedo will probably play a most important part: The 
detest experiment made by the French Government 
st Toulon, affords some idea. of the’ amount ‘of de- 
tructive power which lies stored up within the eléc- 
neal torpedo. With a chaigé’ of little’ more than 
100 lbs. of gunpowéer, a vessel’ 150 ft. long’ and “ap- 
wards of 40 ft. broad was’ instantaneously destroyed 
Whilst floating in deep water in apparentisecurity. “At 
he word of command; given by Admiral Chabannes, 
i dull crashing sound filled the’ air, and the dévoted 
"uit was effaced from the surface of the water. The 
Portions of the vessel examined afterwards all bore 
‘timony to the tremendous effects of the concussion, 
even with a water depth of 16 ft. clear between the 
ship's bottom and thé top of the sanken’ tdrpedo, and 
with 4 charge of only 100 Ibs. of powder: ° Striking as 
Was the result’ of the experiment performed by Ad+ 
Thital Chabannes, it-is said to have been but a rough 
ind ‘ation of the power embodied in the new engine 
odefence, The French Government have sijrnified 
cr intention to. repeat the ‘experiment, and to add 


to it ay : * ° " ped’ 

Ay ro in which a ship will be annihilated under 
i BALL, 

} 


rENCH printer has succecded if inaking gas for’ 





| winaturally, 


Meanwhile Mr. N. J. Holines affirms that! 


warfare. ‘The result of this experiment plainly indi- 
cates what may. be expected to accrue to even an 
jron-clad, if sailing withim range of one of these for~ 
midable engines of multiplied power. 

Great Prize is Vorraic Evecrricrry.—The 
French Government has just announced the renewal 
of the grand prize of 50,000. franesto be given, in 
five years’ time, to the author of a discovery which 
shall render the voltaic. pile ‘economically applicable 
as a source of heat; as a'means of lighting, or other- 
wise; in chemistry, mechanics, or: medicine. This. 
prize was awarded, in September last, to M. Ruhm- 
korff, for the: well-known apparatus which bears bis 
name. In easeno invention deemed worthy of the 
honour should be brought forward within the time 

ified, the period may be prolonged for another 
ve'years by decree. Tho -prize is, we believe, open 
to all the world, but it is not so stated. 


THE SHAPE OF CHIMNEY-TOPS. 


Dr. GorovarpD, of Paris, recently wrote as follows: 
“Positive experiments have: demonstrated, in the 
mést complete manner, the following principle: The 
air, in passing with force ever any vessel provided 
with ‘at’ its surface an ‘orifice of small diameter, pro- 
duces a vacuum in‘that vessel. If we place a glass 
receiver, provided with.a small opening at its summit, 
or a stop-cock, upright upon a liquid, and if by aid of 
a blow-pipe of a tube ‘we blow strongly over it, the 
liquid will. rise.into the:receiver, and fill it, 

“ To obtain'a vacuum by means of a current of air, 
it is necessary that this sliould be brisk and powerful 
enough.to.displace and carry, with it the column of 
air standing over the orifice and the surrounding air, 
and that the openings should be disposed in such a 
manner that the air passes over and does not enter the 


vessels, The vacuum obtained by currents of air’ 


produces, the same effect.as that obtained by an air- 
pump, “ 
“In making experiments ;on’ liquids,’ strong in- 
sufflations made with the mouth by aid of a blow-pipe 
over glass receivers, of several litres capacity, and over 
six wide tubes several metres high provided with stop- 
cocks with narrow openings, have sufficed to make the 
liquids on which they were placed ascend and fill 
them, when after eacli insufflation I sliut the stop- 
cock, (This latter precaution would evidently be un- 
necessary if the current of air was continuous, as in 
the case of the wind).” 

Again, M. Gilbert Charrier, describing some further 
experiments made witli mercury by Dr. Gorouard, 
says : : p 
“The results have been so complete that in a tube 
7 centimetres (2°75 in.) high, 2 centimetres (80 in.) in- 
ternal diameter, terminating-in fhe form, of a dome, 
with an opening of 7 millimetres (‘30 in.) diameter, 
each insufflation made obliquely with the mouth by 
aid of a glass tube at the base of the cone, raised, 'dis- 
placed, and carried withita column of air, and effected 
& vacuiim so.complete that at each blast the mercury 
rose in the tube to the height of 15 millimetres—a 
column of mercury weighing 60 gram. (926 troy 
grains),”. 

Here, we have the germ of an.idea as to the form 
the summit of a chimney should take—that of a dome 
orcone., A bell-shaped termination to any chimney 
is not the right form, especially in {a locomotive, in 
which draught is the principal element, of its motive- 
power, encountering at high speees a current of air 
eqial in force to a strong gale, 

The tendency of the wind is to go duwn, and not 
up, 2 chimney with a wide orifice. In theabove ex- 
periments the tube, blown through was sligltly in- 
clined upwards,, and in practice the wind striking 
against the upper part of a domed surface would pass 
over the orifice in an upwardly-inclined direction. 


THERMO-ELECTRIO. Batrery.—Professor Wheat- 
stone has constructed @ Yury powerful thermo-electric 
battery on the principle of thatvexhibited by Mr. Ladd 
at the Royal Institution. The battery constructed 
by Professor Wheatstone consists of sixty pairs of 
small bars, atid its eleetro-motive force is said to be 
about equal to thatvof two of Daniels’ cells, The 
battery ‘was recently éxhibited to a select circle of Pro- 
fessor’ Wheatstone’s friends, and it is stated that “ on 
connecting the terminals of tliis battery, exeited as 
Marcus's, a. brilliant spark was obtained, and about 
half an incli of fine platinum wire when inter+ 
posed was raised to incandescence and fused; 
water was decomposed, and @ penny electro-plated 
with silver in a few seconds; whilst an electro- 
mainet was made to lift wpwards of a hundred~- 
weight and'la half. All the effects obtained 
from a small voltaio combination wete reproduced 
with “ease by this thernio-clectric battery.” 
this thermo-electrico battery is 
citing the imaginations of men of science, causing 


them to call up wonderfal visions of a future when | 





Not | 
ex- | 
It has been. proposed to apply this discovery to an 


windmills, thermo-eleetric batteries might ba erected 
all.over.the couutry;- fiually converting into me- 
chanical force, and thus into money, gleams of sun- 
shine which would be to them as winds to the sails, of 
a mill. ,.What stores of fabulous wealth are, as far as 
our earth, is concerned,.constantly wasted by tle non- 
retention of the solar rays. poured on the Desert of 
Sahara. Nature here refuses to use her wonderful 
radiation-net, for we canuot cover tlhe desert sands 
with trees, and man is left alone to try his skill in re- 
taining solar energy, Hitherto helpless, we need 
not be so much longer, aud the force of a Sahara sun 
may-be carried through wires to Cairo, and thence 
irrigate the desert, or possibly, if need be, it could 
pulsate under our streets, and be made to burn in 
Greenland.” A fascinating ‘dream enough, and one 
which may prove to be “not all a dream.” 

A.GREAT many. very. clever suggestions have lately 
been made as to the best means of stopping a railway 
train.in the quickest way, but to do it as.sume wish 
would simply result in a series of awful -accidents. 
The mechanical fact is this: If a train moving at the 
rate of twenty-five miles an hour were stopped in- 
stantaneously, the passengers would experience a con- 
cussion equal to that of a body falling from a height of 
nineteen feet; they would be hurled against the sides 
of the carriage with a force equal to that they would 
be exposed to in falling from a window on tie second 
floor of a. house. If the train were moving at the rate 
of thirty miles per hour, they might as well fall from 
the height of three pair of stairs, and an express train 
would, in point of fact, make them fall from a fourth 
storey. Instantaneous breaks are, therefore, not to,be 
thought of. 

LryoLeum.—The substance so euphoniously named 
consists of the linseed oil of commerce, rendered solid 
by a process patented by a manufacturing company in 
Cannon Street, City. By this process the linseed oil 
is made to assume similar properties to those of india- 
rubber and gutta-percha, or becomes, in fact, a sort 
of artificial india-rubber. It, is said to be soft, flexible, 
and elastic, and adapted. to many valuable purposes. 
In the manufacture of floor-cloth, the Jinoleum is first 
reduced to the consistency of dough, and then inti- 
mately mixed with ground or powdered cork by 
machinery.;, and, being extremely adhesive, it com- 
bines so theroushly as to form a substance almost like 
leather. By the joint action of heat and great pres- 
sure this material is rolled on to stout canvass, which 
is afterwards waterproofed, and the surface of the 
linoleum is then printed with appropriate designs. 

By @ return which has been issued from the Royal 
Mint, some interesting particulars are given relative to 
the coimage of the realm. In 1864, sovereigns. and 
half-sovereigns to the amount of £9,535,597 were 
coined, and,since 1855, £89,042,518, Last year the 
silver pieces coined represented a value of £535,194, 
the market value of the uncoined metal itself being 
only £521,003 53., Amongst these coins were 579,670 
silver three-lial!penny pieces, 79,200 silver pennies, 
and 47,520. silyer twopenny pieces. No crown or 
half-crewa pieces were coined. Tho silver cojnage 
issued since, 1855 represented a value of £3,397,000 
18s, 4d,, while the actual cost of the metal. used was 
£3,834,663 8s..7d. As a,set-off to this profit, how- 
ever, the Mint authorities. lost in the same period of 
years;£122.363 1s. 5d. by the re-coinage of worn silver 
cdin..In 1864, copper coins representing £18,069 6s. 8d. 
wore turned out, the. actual value of the copper. being 
no more than £9,660. From 1855 to 1864, inclusive, 
the, represented value of the copper coined was 
£915,268, the market: value of the metal being 
£444,010 16s. 6d. In that. period 913,920 half- 
farthiugs were coined. 

PHOTOGRAPHY v. THE Penciw.—The recent experi- 
ments’ which have been made in photography indicate 
the approach of a new era for the extension of that 
beautiful art. The printing of photographs direct 
from the negative; in, priuter’s ink. is an invention 
which has been for some time before the world; but 
it has not been so successfully carried. out as within 
the last few. months by a photographer of Dorchester, 
who in the early: part of, June exhibited some ad- 
mirable specimens of photograpliy ia ceramic colours 
for transfer to biscuit; wares at, King’s College, Lon- 
don. . Regently a new application has been patented, 
by .which photographs can be transferred to wood, 
without losing any of their character. . The improve- 
ment is a most valuable one. Every draughtsman 
knows that, ia the process of engraving on wood, the 
most effective parts of a drawing are. frequently 
spoiled. In this. respect; for ayehitectural subjects, 
lithography. is preferable ; but by transferring a photo~ 
graph to wood this difficulty may now be overcome. 
We noticed one day ina West End shop, a number of 
cartes de visite which had been produced in this way. 


infinite number of purposes. For furniture, sideboards, 


ue lias not revealed the secrets diseovered by hiin with | wineh of the work’of tlio world shall be done by sun-| tables, cabinets, and panels, it is applicable. Hero 
“to the praciieal employment of the torpedo in’| shines ‘Tbus, a contemporary suggests: that, “ like | flowers, statuary, o portraits.cau be represented, awd 
. i ’ 
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the invention has the merit of being as enduring as 
ordinary painting. Of course, if it can be carried out 
in furniture, it can also be applied to decoration gene- 
rally ; and a8 the surface will bear being washed and 
rubbed, it may be considered to be permanent. The 
outlay would, we believe, be very small. The appli- 
cation has already been tested on canvas, wood, silk, 
glass, and ivory with considerable success. The in- 
ventors are perlaps over sanguine in hoping that their 
improvement will serve for church windows, although 
‘we see no reason why it cannot be used for opal and 
other glass and lamps and ornaments. 

Tue MANUFACTUREOF SuGaR.—A statement which 
considerably affects the interests of all engaged in the 
sugar trade has been made by Dr. Scheiberg, of Ger- 
many, who has discovered a means of extracting, by 
the aid of aleohol, all the chrystallizable sugar con- 
tained in the sugar-cane or in the juice of ' the beet- 
root, without loss, and without the production of 
molasses. The discovery has created great interest, 
for not only will the process permit a diminution in 
the retail price of sugar, but by the employment of 
aleohol another product of some value is obtained. 
A process bearing some resemblance to that of M. 
Scheiberg has been discovered recently in France, 
and is equally based on the employment of alcohol 
and of several chemical agents. Preparations have 
been made to try the new process on a large scale in 
the environs of Paris, soas to test its commercial 
value side by side with the methods at present in 
usé. It is hoped that the two processes can be united, 
so that sugar extraction and distillation can be carried 
on together, and promote the interests of the agricul- 
turist. 

MeEA.vRING THE HeIcuTt oF MovuyrArys.— As 
you carry the barometer up, it falls one-tenth (0°1) of 
an inch for every 87 feet you carry it up; through 
this rule holds good only for the first few hundred 
feet. But really, the higher you go the higher you 
have to go to get the mercury in the barometer to fall 
the one-tenth part of an inch. This ratio is deter- 
mined by a mathematical law; and there is now an 
ingenious mechanic in Evgland (8. T. Loseby of Lei- 
cester) who has constructed a barometer of such ex- 
quisite nicety, that it will tell, within a few feet, the 
height of the loftiest mountains. All you have to do 
is, to leave your companion at the foot of the moun- 
tain with one of these instruments while you go to 
the top to observe with another. The difference be- 
tween the readings of the two shows the height of 
the mountain. ‘This exquisite instrument may be 
worn in the pocket; itis not larger than a watch, 
and it is so delicate that it will show a difference be- 
tween the pressure of the atmosphere on the floor and 
on the table. 

Tre Artantic TeLecrarn.—In anticipation of 
the opening of the cable to the public, the Atlantic 
Telegraph Company have issued a provisional, and 
rather premature, tariff, together with the traffic ar- 
rangements. They confidently expect, however, that 
the cable connecting Europe with America will be 
open for pablic business before tlie end of the present 
month. The following are the principal charges :— 
From any telegraph station in Great Britain or Ire- 
land to any telegraph station in America—twenty 
words, or less, including address, date, and signature, 
not exceeding in all 100 letters, £20; for every addi- 
tional word not exceeding five letters, 20s. per word. 
From any telegraph station in Europe to any telegraph 
station in America—twenty words, or less, including 
address, date, and signature, not exceeding in all 
100 letters, £21; for every additional word not ex- 
ceeding five letters, 21s. per word. From any tele- 
graph station in Africa, Asia, and India, to any 
telegraph station in America—twenty words, includ- 
ing address, date, and signature, £25;. for every 
additional word not exceeding five letters, 25s. per 
word, 

CABBAGE PLANTS IN THREE Days.—Mr. Paull 
thus relates how he raised cabbage plants in three 
days :—“ I took a box six inches deep and of suffi- 
cient size to hold all the plants I wanted. Then I 
selected stones of the size of a hen’s egg, enough to 
cover the bottom of the box, and poured hot water on 
them, and at the same time I had earth (good, rich, 
garden mould) in an old dripping pan, heating on the 
top of the stove, which I heated hot enough to kill all 
seeds of weeds and insects. When all was hot 
enough, I placed the stones on the bottom of the box, 
and put the bot earth on top of the stones, and then 
filled the box with cold earth. Then I made a print 
with the tip of my finger where I wanted each plant 
to stand, put two seeds in a place for fear all might 
not come up, pressed them into the earth and covered 
them sufficiently deep. Then I took the green leaves 
of the pie-plant and laid all over them, and set the box 
in a chair in my cock-room. I had some fire in the 


stove for about half a day, and the rest of the time 
there was none; and when they had been’ planted 
nineteen hours anda half I raised the leaves, and 


most all of them had come up, but. the leaves were 
not yet expanded. I did not put them in the sun 
immediately, but kept them in the shade until the 


plants as anyone could wish to see. 

Srrenctu or MATERIALS.—It isa remarkable fact 
that one of the most abundant materials in nature— 
iron—is the strongest of all known substances. Made 
into best steel, a rod one-fourth of an inch in diameter 
will sustain 9,000 lb. before breakiag; soft steel, 
7,0001b. ; iron wire, 6,000 lb.’; bar-iron, 4,000 Ib.; in- 
ferior bar-iron, 2,000 Ib. ; cast-iron, 1,000 to 3,000 Ib. ; 
copper wire, 300 lb,; cast zinc, 160 lb.; sheet zinc, 
1,000 lb. ; cast lead, 55 1b. ; milled lead, 200 lb. Of 
wood, box and locust, the same size, will hold 1,200 
ib.; the toughest ash, 1,000 Ib. ; elm, 800 1b. ; beec' 
cedar, white oak, pitch pine, 600 Ib.; chestnut an 
soft maple, 650 1b.; poplar, 400 lb. Wood which will 
bear a very heavy weight fora minute or two will 
break with two-thirds the force acting a long time. 
A rod of iron is about ten times as strong asa hem- 
pen cord. A rope aninch in diameter will bear about 
2} tons, but in practice it is not safe to subject it to 
more than about lton. Half an inch in diameter, the 
strength will be one-quarter as much; a quarterof an 
inch, one-sixteenth as much ; and so on. 





A LANCASHIRE COURTSHIP 

Jor was lounging upon the bench, hardly decided 
whether to lay the fire or strip his apron, when Mally 
presented herself at the smithy door, and timidly in- 
quired if there was “nob’dy in.” ‘‘ Nawe,” Joe re- 
plied. “What dost want?” he inquired, the old 
teli-tale flushing into his cheeks and a desire to sink 
himself into nothing coming over him. “ Well,” re- 
plied the girl, producing the broken “lifter,” and 
blushing in turn, “I broke this hoyrn soon as I started 
o’ wayvin’ this morning, an’ I want it piecin’, for I 
dunno like th’ thowts o’ having to play a day. Con 
theaw do it ?” 

Joe took hold of the broken “lifter ;” and after 
examining it a much longer time than either the nature 
of the fracture or the process of repairing it required, 
said, “I con happen to do it, Mally; at any rate, I'll 
try. Wilt—wilt ‘(what was he going to say ?)—wilt 
blow for me?” ‘Eh, Joe, Iconno blow. Heawcould 
1?” “It's yessier than treadin’ a Jacquard treddle, if 
theaw could brake thie,” replied the enamoured smith, 
gaining confidence as he spoke. “I'll just show thee 
heaw.” ; 

The girl handled the lever like a “good vn,” Joe 
thought, and so. engaged was he in admiring the 
dimples in her arms as they went up and down with 
the motion of the bellows, and now and then catching 
a glance from a pair of eyes whose expression gave 
encouragement to further acquaintance, that it is no 
wonder he forgot both himself and the iron, and 
thought of nothing but Mally. 

** Winnot it do, Joe?” inquired the girl, somewhat 
tired of her novel occupation; “I’m sure it’s red 
enough.” ‘Do, be hanged!” exclaimed the smith, 
getting more bold and desperate ; “let it switheraway 
like matchwood, an’ I'll mak’ thee a new un. Heigh, 
owd wench! I'll have a buss neaw if the smithy 
tumbles ;” and next moment his arms were clasped 
round Mally’s waist with a tightness that could be 
compared to nothing so much as the grip of the vice. 

“ Joe, behave thysel’,” was the only expression in 
the shape of remonstrance by which the smith’s 
amorous advances were met. “I will when I’m eawt 
o’ wynt,” said he, knocking his head about the lever 
in his eagerness to have more kisses than he had asked 
for. ‘“ I’ve bin longin’ for a chance o’ this sort mony 
a while, an’ neaw it’s thee, Mally, an’ no surrender.” 
“ Theaw wouldno’ ha’ done so, Joe, if Clinker had 
been in” “ Nawe, I donno think I should. He'd 
ha’ gan me cleawt i’ th’ earhole if I'd aust. But 
neaw, Mally, if theaw’ll ha’ me, I'll ha’ thee; an’ 
we'’n cooart six neets a week an’ twice o’ Sundays. 
What sesta?” “ Theaw’rt i’ sich «hurry. Lemmi 
get my wynt. What would folk say if they see’d us ?” 
“ Let em say what they’rea mind. They’n do that 
chus heaw ’tis.” “ Well, but I wouldno’ ha’ nob'dy 
to talk, abeawt me.”' “ There, say th’ word an’ 
ha’ done wi’ it.” “Lemmi goo, Joe; do neaw, if 
theaw pleeases.” ‘* Say th’ word,an’ then.” “ Well, 
‘th’ word;’ will that satisfy thee?” “Stopa bit; 
wilt have a walk t’neet as far as th’ Woodlands ?” and 
Joe relaxed, but not quite relinquished, his hold of 
Mally. ‘Eh, heaw coul’ think it?” was the reply, 
but it was given in such a manner that Joe could 
“ think it,” and feel certain, also, that the proposal 
was not very strongly objected to. 

“ Thev’ll be plenty moore lads and wenches gooin’ 
that road, so we shanno’ be by ussel’,” said the latter, 
with determined perseverance in his manner. “ But 
my moather'll be cross if hoo gets t’yer ut I’ve gone 
eawt wi’ thee,” said the girl, looking down. She 


third day. I now have as ‘nice, healthy-looking, 


—— 
hoo sauces thee, tell her I'm ready totak’ thoo of ¢ 
honds any day; for I’se be eawt o’ my time in a be 
or two, an’ then th’ mesthur’ll give up th’ smiths 
me, and I'll work like steam injun, an’ 4.2” 
have as fine a Leawse an’ everythin’ else as an — 
th’ Hollow ; neaw, then.” And Joe again body 
his hug, and took another kiss—this time Without 
slightest resistance on Mally’s part. «fy = 
theaw’rt a reet un!” “Theaw'lt goo, then wila? 
“ Ay, get my lifter pieced, an’ lemmi be gettin’ to 
loom, an’ then,”—-yes, and then, a 
The broken “lifter” was repaired at last, a “gp; 
and-span ” new iron replacing the damaged one and 
now nothing was required only the payment of thy 
bill. “ Heaw mich will it be ?” asked the gir! putti 
her hand into her pocket, and causing a jingle amon 
halfpence, thimbles, “pin-poppets,” and the a 
“What dost mean?” “Heaw mich shall [ hy’ 
pay?” “Dunno’ax mo, Mally. I'm o'erpaid neoy 
an’I mean to be furr i’ thy debt afore lung. Tay's4, 
lifter, an’ welcome ;—obbut I wish it’ad brake 
soon as theaw starts a’ wayvin’.” “ What for Tat 
“Soas theaw could come and blow agen for ma? 
“Get off wi’ thee—theawrt never satistied;” yj 
Mally, after receiving a charge not to forget thy 
assignation at the Woodlands, and giving a proniy 
that she would not, turned and left the smithy, 
‘ Irkdale,’ by Benjamin Brierley. ; 





A SHABBY PATIENT. 


Ix about three weeks’ space the symptoms wij 
had pericesly annoyed him had so oe dies - 
that he felt and declared himself perfectly well, 

At the outset of the treatment we had fixed the fog 
to be paid on cure, and now that the time cans] 
gently reminded him of his engagement. Tho fin 
hint having not taken effect, a second and a thiri 
followed, each broader than its predecessor, but al} 
to no purpose. Meanwhile, several of the mo 
respectable inhabitants, for we had by this time take, 
our place among the citizens, joined in urging the 
ex-Zelator to the acquittance of the stipulation. Ani 
since the whole sum in question did not exceed eleven 
shillings English, ‘Abd-el-Kereem's backwardosg 
was no less ridiculous than shabby. 

Ashamed, yet reluctant, he bethought himself of a 
expedient for getting off, ingenious, but hardly credit 
able. I was seated alone in my K’hawah, somelut 
late in the afternoon, when a brisk knock at the door 
warned me to stop my note-writing and to undo the 
latch. In came three or four of my town friends 
with the merry faces of men who have a good jest to 
tell, and had hardly seated themselves before they 
began to relate what they had just witnessed. They 
had arrived from the daily afternoon sermon at the 
Great Mosque, or Djamia’. While yet at Hay I 
mentioned this kind 6f discourse; here there is » 
essential difference, unless that the ceremony is much 
longer, the audience more numerous, and the lecture 
or sermon turns twice out of three times on am 
peculiarity of the sect. On the present occasion, when 
the reader, a Metow’-waa’, had finished his part, 'Abi- 
el-Kereem came forward to deliver the viva voce com- 
mentary, here never omitted. 

_ Our friend took for the theme of his discourse the 
inefficacy of created means, and the obligation of 
placing one’s confidence in the Creator alone, to the 
exclusion of the creature. Thence coming to a pnt 
tical application, he inveighed against those who put 
their trust in physic and physicians, not in God solely, 
and declared such trust to be, firstly, heretical, ani, 
secondly, a sheer mistake, inasmuch as the oly 
effective cause of health and sickness, life and death, 
is simply the Divine will : doctors and medicine being 
for nothing in the matter from beginning to 
Whence he deduced a second and a very legitimate 
consequence, that such useless things and beings could 
nohow merit any recompense either in money ori 
thanks from a true believer. Nay, added he, should 
asick man really seem to be bettered by medical 
means, and while employing them recover his health, 
such a recovery would be a mere coincidence, n0 mat- 
ter of cause and effect, and the. doctor would in con- 
sequence be entitled to absolutely nothing, since the 
cure was due not to him, but to God alone, La llth 
illa Allah, &c. 

Probably, at another moment and from another 
mouth, these lessons of theologico-practical wisdom 
would have passed without other comment thao 
silence or approbation. But luckily, ’Abd-el-Kereem 
was aconspicuous character, and so wasI. Every 
neighbour knew the whole history of his ailment, bis 
pbysicing, and hiscure, by heart. The result was 
that his holding forth, although perfectly orthodox 10 
itself, lay under the imputation of private nor ove 
honourable feelings, and every one suspected the 
preacher to be engaged rather in knotting his 0¥® 
purse-strings than in untieing the plexus of « doctt! 
question. Winks and nods went round; and, whe 
the auditors were once out of the mosque, foHowed 








meant to go all the time, of course. “ Never mind; if 
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what langhter might be compatible 
come an do0orust. Mu y friends enjoyed the joke 
heartily. aud in conclusion promised to bring *Abd-el- 
Kereem by one means or another to our house next 
day, while we agreed together on what should then 

i one. 

lg promise, and in the following forenoon 
*Abd-el-Kereem appea with an embarrassed look, 
and, surrounded by several companions, amongst 
whom were those of the preceding evening. After 
the preliminaries of courtesy, and conversation having 
reached the desired point, “ *Abd-el-Kereem,” said I, 
“there can be no doubt that health and recovery come 
from God alone, and small thanks to the doctor. In 
the same manner, neither more nor less, I expect that 
God will give me so much (naming the stipulated 
sum) by your passive instrumentality, an@ when I 
have got it, small thanks to you also.” Every one 
laughed, and fell on our poor ex-Zelator, till he be- 
came thoroughly ashamed of himself. He left the 
house with promise of speedy payment, and before 
sunset his younger brother had brought'the money in 
question thus preventing further sarcasms. But *Abéa- 
el-Kereem never crossed our threshold again, nor did 
we much regret him,—Narrative of a Year's Journey 
throught Central and Eastern Arabia. By William 
Gifford Plagrave. 








FIOWERS AND FOREIGN FLOWER FASHIONS. 


Bovauets for the hand abroad are not made up 
like “the run” of English ones. The prettiest mode 
this year is to have a kind of fern-shaped spray of 
green going down the bouquet between each little 
groupof flowers. It seems to me that in composing a 
bouquet, there are five or six separate bunches of green 
arranged first separately—some fern, for example, or 
epraysof rose-leaves (to mention things, as usual, that 
everyone bas at land), and then these sprays are 
fastened to the centre, formed, one after each little 
group of azaleas or geraniums. The effect is exceed- 
ingly good; and all delicate foliage comes in exqui- 
sitely for this; and now we really have such varieties 
inour greenhovses. The flowers would not be mixed 
much—perhaps red and white in one place, and only 
pink in another; or perhaps blue would be alone here, 
and next door to it buff. The art is, not to seem to 
think the flowers unsuited to each other. 

Flowers for hair and dress are now very rarely 
mixed. You have some one flower and its own buds 
forall. Then, if more green is wanted, there ,are. al- 
ways sprays of ivy, drooping fronds of fern, long 
ribbons of delicate grass. As a general thing, how- 
ever, one flower with its own leaves is enough for one 
person's ambition ; and the result is once more much 
grace and little heaviness. How awful “corn-flowers” 
look when worn, in the spring, in. bonnets—red and 
yellow and blue! The light flower-tufts on the hair 
are excessively pretty ; and so is the plan of having 
a drooping tuft on one shoulder. I never very much 
like seeing a head dressed with flowers, unless there 
are also flowers somewhere about the dress. To me 
there always is the feeling that some blossoms should 
have fallen, or been kept in the hand, or stuck into 
the band. It is too hard, and complete, and fivislied, 
when every scrap of flower is collected and put in the 
hair. For actual use on’ dinner-tables, the prettiest 
fashion I ever have seen by far, is that of the large 
open vase supported by gilt branches, always so ar- 
ranged as to look wide and low in proportion to its 
height. Of course, in the centre of the table there 
must be something high ; but there it seems so much 
more natural to have lights—a tall branch, for in- 
stance, with candles, and only at the feet two or three 
groups of flowers; three groups of flowers or fruit, 
forming a natural ornament round the foot of some 
high centre. 

uch green is again especially desirable in this 
place, because there is slekee seonaiee glare of light 
and plate, and tablecloth and dress; and a mass of 
green is therefore more than ever welcome to eyes 
—_ feel slightly weary, as most eyes do in London 
fore it come to diumer-time. I should suggest then 
having, if for a large or long table, some centrepiece 
of this kind, and placing the vase I describe at the 
top or bottom. But for a small table, especially a 
— one, the said vase itself igcharming, when used 
or the centre ornament—and,: indeed, in. such cases 
no other flowers are necessary; and if other flowers 
s1@ used, it is all the worse for the users, who pay an 

imereased florist’s bill, and have a less pretty table. 
I 4 the flowers appropriate for filling such a vase, 
pe: pely copy a list I took down in Paris, which 
light to me to combine all colour, and grace, and 
= ye the most charming manner. ‘The dish or 
chal, should mention, was of plain frosted glass, 
allow aud wide, and rested on twisted supports of 
bright and frosted gilding. - The dist iteelt fille 
Up with bright dare g- © dish was itself filled 
greeuho ight dark-green moss—one of the beautiful 
use lycopods might well be used here. 


Lycopodium denticulatum is, perhaps, best of all for the 
purpose, and is easily grown anywhere; in a shady 
corner of the greenhouse, or in a window that will not 
suit many flowering plants because of want of sun. 
The moss was raised in the centre—not a heap, but 
curved upwards. The flowers were as follow: one 
deep-red rose, one of the palest blush white, a spray of 
white convolvulus, just touched with pink, a cluster 
of red drooping flowers (I thought of the rose acacia), 
one spray of pale wild rose, one bright pink rose, a 
cluster of white acacia, and a drooping branch of the 
pink convolvulus, 

It is to be remarked, the colours were all shades, of 
rose and white. The whole thing was most per- 
fectly bright, and fresh, and beautiful. Each flower 
was simply laid down on the green, fairly round the 
vase, no attempt being made to fill up the centre at 
all. The flowers just touched, and had each its own 
green leaves; the stems, of course, were just hidden 
slightly in the moss. I give this,to,show the style of 
thing, but, of course, other flowers can be used for any 
of those named. The great thing is, it seemed to me, 
to have some idea to work to; ro there certainly are 
such ideas to be picked up, sown broadcast abroad, 
where nobody is ashamed of trying to make themselves 
and everything else look their prettiest. 


F—————————_______ 
THE PRESERVATIVE POWER OF FERNS. 


Dovstiess many of the readers of this journal when 
passing the shops of large fruiterers in London and 
elsewhere have observed apples, pears, and other fruit 
packed in hampers containing fern-leaves ; and had 
they but inquired why these leaves in particular were 
used, the more intelligent of the vendors would pro- 
bably have told them they assisted in preserving the 
fruit from mildew and decay. 

Some years ago, when residing in the Isle of Man, 
we noticed that the bracken (Pteris aquilina) was in 
large demand for packing the fresh-caught herrings for- 
warded daily by steamboats.to the Liverpool markets ; 
and more recently, dyring a brief sojourn at Frod- 
sham, in Cheshire, brackens were collected on the 
Overton Hill to line the hampers of new potatoes 
transmitted to the Manchester markets. 

Upon my return to the north of England, in a year 
when the potato disease was threatening the destruc- 
tion of that valuable esculent, the rector of a parish 
in my neighbourhood, at my suggestion, induced one 
of his farmers to “ hog” his winter potatoes on the 
ground where they grew, and to cover them with 
bracken instead of the customary straw. The farmer, 
sceptical about the result, only covered half the “ hog” 
with ferns, leaving the other half protected by straw ; 
earthing and sodding up the mound to exclude rain 
and frost. 

Winter arrived, and the “hog ” was opened for a 
fresh supply of tubers, when it was discovered that 
those potatoes which had been stored in brackens were 
sound and good, while those protected by straw were 
so much decayed as to be scarcely worth the labour of 
removing. To mo this experiment was very satis- 
factory and suggestive. That ferns contain some 
culiar preservative property there can be little doubt. 
Both the bracken and male fern abound in alkaline 
matter, which was once used by the manufacturers 
of soap and glass, and their astringent properties 
are well known to country people and the dressers of 
leather. 

I believe the aroma from this family of plants to be 
repugnant to most insects, and inimical to the growth 
of those species of fungi know as mould. I cannot 
now recall to my recollection ever having seen the 
larvfe of any lepidopterous insect feeding upon the 
fronds’ of our common ferns, not do I remember hav- 
ing noticed insects of these orders resting upon them, 
unless it were for shelter during a shower of rain. 
The peculiar odour thrown off by ferns must be 
familiar to all who have wandered near their place of 
growth. It is due to an esséntial oil? The Russian 
leather so much prized in this country for its enduring 
properties and grateful smell is said to be prepared 
with oil distilled from the birch tree, and ithas been 
stated that bales of this valuable leather frequently lie 
for months in damp warehouses at the London Docks 
without spotting or being otherwise injured by mil- 
dew. 


That essential oils of all kinds will prevent to a 
great extent the growth of fungi, we have but to mix 
a few drops in our flour-paste, and see how long a 
time we may keep it unattacked by their sporules. 
Ferns boiled up with our paste would probably answer 
the same purpose. Hops, also, possess antiseptic pro- 
perties, and dead game has been preserved in them 
for a lengthened period without showing any signs of 
decomposition. 





In America there are some lines of railroad which 
run side by side, and of which the Morris and Essex 





and the New Jersey ‘Transpomation Company are ex- 


amples. Trains on these roads start at the same hour, 
and for three or four miles run side by side so close 
that passengers are said to reach out of the windows 
and shake hands with each other while running 
_ twenty-five miles an hour. 

Ose of the curiosities of Paris will be shortly a 
steam pianoforte, which has just arrived from 
America. 








ANOTHER SOURCE OF THE NILE. 


Tne exertions of Mr. Baker, whom Captain Speke 
left at the Upper Nile, have been crowned witha great 
success, 

We await Mr. Baker’s details with the warmest 
interest; in the meantime we lay before our readers 
the following letter of announcement :— 

‘ “Foreign Office, June 28, 1865. 

“ Srr,—I am directed by Earl Russett to acquaint 
you, for the information of the Geographical Society, 
that two telegrams, dated respectively the 27th and 
28th inst., have been this day received at the Foreign 
Office, which, though imperfectly transmitted, 
clearly convey the following intelligence,’ which hie 
lordship has great pleasure in communicating through 
you, witbont delay, to the society. Mr. Consul- 
General Colquhoun reports from Alexandria that 
letters dated the 10th of May had been received from 
Khartum, stating that‘ Mr. Baker has succeeded in 
discovering the second great source of the Nile— 
second, not in importance, but only in order of dis- 
covery, to the Victoria Nyanza of Speke.’ Mr. Consub 
Stanley, also from Alexandria, speaks of the discovery 
as that of ‘the second and main source of the Nile, 
in Lake Albert Nyanza, north latitude 2917. Mr. 
Baker was expected shortly to arrive at Alexandria. 

“Tam, &c., . HAMMOND.” 

On the same subject we have received the follow- 
ing letter :-— 

“T consipER, with Sir R. Murchison, that this lake 
is most likely (nay, almost for certain), the Little Luta 
Nzigé of Speke and Grant, and which Mr. Baker had 
undertaken to visit and explore. To this discovery I 
have looked forward for some time ; and it affords, in 
all probability, a confirmation of some of my views 
with regard to the additional sources of the Nile. 

“ At the’ Newcastle Meeting of the British Associa- 
tion, held in August, 1863, I there publicly said :*‘fur- 
ther explorations are necessary to ascertain what (if 
any) waters join that lake at the Equatcr, which is 
called the Little Luta Nzigé, meaning the Dead 
Locust, with its salt islands, and supposed to be 1,000 
or 1,200 feet lower than the Nyanza’ (see the Memoir 
in Trans. R. S. Literature, vol. viii. p. 75, published 
September, 1864). 

“ Moreover, in January, 1864, I afterwards wrote 
(in a note to the same Memoir), when mentioning the 
Karuma falls, ‘there are other neighbouring falls in 
the river which proceeds to the west towards Lake 
Luta Nzigé, and which Speke did not investigate.” 
Capts. Speke and Grant having departed from the 
Nile at the Karuma Falls, and proceeded due north, 


pe- | they left unexplored one of the most important por- 


tions of that river (which flows to the west); had 
they follewed its course they would, almost for cer- 
tain, have foundthat it is connected with the waters 
of the Little Luta Nzigé. 

“ This lake is reported to extend through fully 2~ 
of latitude, and although Speke’s map incorrectly 
states it to bea * Backwater to the Nile,’ I considered 
it to be’a Frogtwater, of no inconsiderable dimensions, 
to the White Nile. 

“Indeed, I believe this lake to be one of those laid 
downin the Arabic map (about a.p. 830) called 
‘Tabula Almamuniana ;’ also in that of Ibn Said in 
1274, and in the ‘Tabula Rogeriana ’ of 1154—all of 
which may be seen in Lelewel’s atlas of Géographie 
du Moyen Age.’ 

“*T shall await Mr. Baker’s narrative of his disco- 
veries of this lake and the second main source of the 
Nile with great and anxious pleasure. 


“T remain, &c., Joux Hoes.” 








A petrtion has been for some time circulating in 
New York for aid for General;Lee. 60,000 dollars 
have been raised. 

Larce Trovt.—A few days ago, Mr. Mark Elliot, 
Primrose Hill, killed in the Whitadder, above Cran- 
shaws, a common fresh-water trout, weighing 6 Ibs., 
and measuring 2 fect 3 inches in length, and 1 foot 
in girth. So far as known or remembered, this is the 
largest trout ever killed on the Whitadder. 


It is thought that her Majesty will advance by a 
few days her visit to Brusseis as the King of the Bel- 
gians is desirous to see the Queen, and as it is said to 
take a farewell of her Majesty. Preparations on a 
grand scale are being made, in furniture, decorations, 
&c., at the Palace of Lacken for the reception of the 
illustrious visitor 
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Primosopny ann Fasti10y.—To the philosophic 
mind it is ever an amtigement’ to contemplate the 
farieifal and fickle freaks of fashion, When ‘hoops 
Went ont of vogue, ‘nigh"d centary ago, the ladies 
vowed that scanty petticoats were infinitely prettier ; 
and they vied’ with’ otie ‘another in ‘reducing’ their 
dimensions until their skirts became so shrunkeu they 
could hardly move their feet within the limited:cir- 
cumference. So,.doubtless,..willit-be again now 
crinoline is doomed. ‘The milliners of Paris have de- 
termined on reviving the “eostume ef the Eiupire ” of 
some fifty. seasons since; and who'will dare dispute the 
mandates of the milliners? Already we.see signs) of 
the change which is approaching. Ladies freeh from 
Paris startle our eyes now-a-days by appearing in 
what, at first sight, we might fancy are their night- 
dresses. Of course, when once the tide sets in, all the 
female world will swim with it. ' Casting overboard 
their crinoling, the ladies will all. look as thiough they 
had been put ander rigid course: of Banting. Our 
wives will, be so altered that we shall hardly-know 
them: and | when they walk out. in their limp and 
scanty dress, we shall scanee at first be able to realize our 
happiness in: missing the aceustomed’ chafing of our 
shins, ‘To.the philosophic mind it will ,be curious to 
note what excuses wilk be made for the wearing of 
seant petticoats, to. which.the-ladies. have all vowed 
they never could revert.. Tbe comfort that there was, 
said they, in wearing iron ‘¢ages nobody could ‘tell; 
and they protested that they wore them solely for that 
reason, and not for fashion’s sake. The philosopher 
might shrug his shoulders: at their vows, and: righ¢ly 
estimate their worth; but the philosophy availed 
nanghi in its-efforts to reduce the circumference of 
petticoats; which fashion .had expanded; end fashion 
only could contract. In its influence om: Lovely 
Woman philosophy will bear no comparison with 
fashion ; and the philosopher ‘who fancies that his 
words will be listened to when fashion claims # bearing 
ig. no better than a fool. 








FACETI2Z. 


Tue marriage of John Cobb to Miss Kate Webb is 
announced. Look out for the little spiders. 

A. LETTER-WRITER says Washington can boast..of 
@ marvellous, propertion of beautiful women, butmamy 
of them look better than they behave. 

THERE is a man whose memory is so short that it 
ottly reaches to his knees, consequently he never pays 
for his boots. 

Aw old lady wants to know, if the compass has 4 
needle of thirty-two points, how long it would takea 
wontan with such a needle to make a shirt? 

Wuartr is the name of that thing, and the name of 
a bird, which if we had not we should die ?—A 
swallow. 

“ My dear doctor,” said a lady, “I suffer a great 
deal with my eyes.” “ Be patient, madam,” he replied, 
“ you would probably suffer a great deal more with- 
out them.” 


A prunkeN man tried the other day’ to get a 
policeman to arrest his own shadow, on'the com- 
plaint that the ill-lyoking, scoundrelly fellow kept 
following him everywhere he went. 

Jounny Day, “the Australign, pedestrian, aged 
nine years, has arrived in, this country, with a chal- 
lenge te walk against any man or boy.” — it: might be 
a fair match to let him walk against Mr. Car@wveil, ule 
Secretary for the Colonies. 

A CELEBRATED judge hada very stingy wife. On 
one Occasion she received his friends in the drawing-, 
room With a\siegle candle. ‘ Be: pleased, my dear, 
said his lordship, “ te let us have another candle, that 
we may see where the other stands.” 

TrEToruM tells us that 4 Miss Buchanan, once rally- 
ing a brave soldier on his courage, said: “Now, 
Captain , do you really mean to tell me you can 
walk up to a cannon’s mouth without fear?” “ Yes,* 
was the prompt reply, ‘‘ or a Bu-chanan’s, either.” 
And he did it. 

THERE were two very fat noblemen at the court of 
Louis XV., the Duke de L—— and the Duke de 
N They were both one day at the levee, when 
the king began to rally the former on his corpulénce, 
“You take no exercise, I suppose,” said the king. 
“Pardon me, sire,” stid De L “I walk twice a 
day round my cousin De N—.” 

A CapitaL Scuoiar iy. SKYE.—One little inci- 
dent we must mention as Mlustrating education by 
rote. Walking to church one Sunday in Skye, we 











were followed by a slip of a lad some ten or eleven 
years of age, who, on putting soine questions to. him, 
volenteered to name all the capitals in Europe, which 
he did with marvellous dexterity. From Europe he 


crossed to South America, and rattled out the names 


| withstanding his lore, he had not learnt that 





of the’ capitals withthe accuracy ‘of a calculating 
machiné. ° Proty ’Sduth ‘America’ he started’ off ‘to 
Asia; and finally brought up at Jedd in Japa.’ We 
were rather &ceptiéal as to the value of such acquire- 
niehts—and, intleed, a8 to the reality ‘of. any informa- 


tion having been conveyed to' the lad’s mind by tlie’ 


forinidable muster-roll' of words that had been stuffed 
into his mouth. We therefore asked him, “Can you 
tell ts the name of the island you live in?” Bat, not- 
he lived 
iti the’Isle of Skye. ‘To make’ quite sure of the fact, 
we requested the captain of the steamer to repeat the 
question in Gaelic; but; there was no Skye forth- 
coming. | He knew'the name of the parish, aud of all 
the capitals in the world, but'not of the island he lived 
in. There being a schoolmaster present accidentally, 
we thought the occasidn too good to be lost, to show 
the worthlessness df word stuffing, and ventured an- 
other question—“ Now, my Jad, you have told ’us the 
names of nearly all’ ‘the capitals in the world: is a 
capital @ man'or''a beast?” “It’s a beast,” sdid the 
boy, quite decisively. So much for words without 
understanding. In the next school ee ny that 
boy will probably pass for a prodigy, and ‘ill figure 
in’ statistical supose as-an example of what good 
education can do. ° 
A MISTAKES ~ 


A Prenon gentleman, having been rescned ftom a 
ducking in a river, and takem to a neighbouring 
tavern, was advised to drink a glass.of very, warm 
brandy and water. ° 
” “Sir, I shall thank you not to make it a fortnight,” 

“ A fortnight?” saidhe. ‘ Hadn’t you better take 
it directly?” 

‘Oh yes,” said. monsieur, “ directly, to be sure, but 
ndt a fortnight—not too weak /” 


“ THERE is no'safety in vaccination,”’said a country- 
man. ©‘! There was’ a little boy in the house next 
mine vaccinated, and the very ext day he fell into 
the pond, and) took a cold'that settled iuto croup, and 
killed him. Talk'about its being a preventive of 
disease, indeed !” ' 

Tre Hox. W. W. Pepper, one of the Circuit 
Judges of Tennessee, was formerly a blacksmith, and 
“for-the fun of it,” he lately made with his own hands 
an iron fire-shovel, which he presented toe the Governor, 
thé Hon. Andrew Johnson. In return, Governor 
Jobnson, who'was formerly a tailor, cut and made 
with his Own hands a coat, and presented.it to the 
Judge. The correspondence which passed is published 
in the Tennessee papers. 


SCHOOL EXAMINATION. 


Wahi, deer childrum, what was it that swallowed 
Jonah 2? Was it a .sh-sh-sh-sh-shark ?” 

“ Yahs!" roar a host of vofces. 

“ Noa, dear childrum, it°wds not a shark. ‘Then 
was it an‘al-al-alig-al-lig-alligator ?” 

® Yalis !" exclaimed the voices again. 

“ Noa, dear childrum, it was not an alligator. Then 
was it a-wh-wh-wh-whale 2” r 

“Noa !" roared the voices, determined to be right 
this time: 

“ Yahs, dear childrom, it was a whale!” ~~ 


An Inmevupent Actor.—Reeve-was in. the habit of 
taking great. liberties! with his: audience—he | would 
interpolate dreadfully ; nay, when he forgot his ota 
part, he. would coolly improvisatrise his slrare..of. the 
dialogue, without the slightest reference to his. brother 
performers. On, one,oecasion he, was acting the. lover 
to. Mrs. Fitzwilliams, whe was a. plump little actress, 
in a scene where she holds out her hand to Reeve with 
this speech: “ Can you refuse anything, to your Pau- 
line?”. Reeve, looking at her plump hand, cried out: 
“ Paw lean! - Paw fut, 1 call it!” 


THE HAZARD OF THE DIE. 


Two lawyers in a county court—one of whom had 
grey hair, aud. the other, though just as old a man 
as..his learned friend,, had hair which looked sus- 
piciously black—had some altercation about a question 
of practice, in which the gentleman with the dark hair 
remarked to his opponent: t 

“A person.at, your time of life, sir,” looking’at the 
barrister’s grey head, ‘ought to have a long enough 
experience to kyow what.is customary in such cases.” 

“ Yes, sir,” was the reply, “you may stare at my 
grey hair if you like. . My hair will be grey as longas 
I dive, and yours will;be black as long as you dye.” 

Currosity Requrrep.—A philosophical old gentle 
man was one day passing a new school-house, in 
America, wihien his attention was suddenly at- 
tracted by a crowd of persons around the door. He 
inquired of a boy whom he met “ what was going on ?” 
* Well, nothin’, cept the skule committy ; and they are 
goin’ in.” “ Oh! committee meets to-day, eh?.. Wirat 
for?”. “Well,” continued the boy, “ you see Bill— 
that’s our biggest boy—got mad the other day at the 
teacher, and so he went all over the town and gathered 


it, was eyfil—them cats!” *“ Pshaw! what 





dead cats, Nothin’ but cats, and cats, and cats, Oh! 
to do with’ the school thmiittee 2”  “ Now, wan ~*~ 
se6; Bill kept! & bringin” cats and cats, allérs a ply 
them up yonder,” (pointing to a hirge pile as large j 

extent as @ pyramid, and considerably aromatic), Wand 
hé ‘piled them, ata ‘piled them: “Nothin’ but oats_ 
cats!" “Never mirid, my sun,’ what Bill did; what 
has tle committee met for?” Then Bill cot sick 4 
hanitlin’ them ;“ but Bill got madderand didn’t vive y 

but kept’ pilin’ up the cats add——""* Tell thie wigs 
the committee ig holding a meeting for?” “Why i, 
skule édmmittes até going’ to meet to hold a mestiy’ 
to say whether they'll’ move the skule-honse or the 
cats!” The old’ gent’ evaporated immediately, 


Aw anecdote is going the round, rather stale by 
very good, of Prince Napoleon, on his last: visit tg 


| Ireland, being addressed by the mayor of an important 


Irish town,in what,.tle mayor supposed to be a fry. 
rate At the end of it, Prince Napoleon, ip 


| some confusion and hesitation, confessed that he had 


not understood, a word of the epeech, as he was no} 
acquainted with the Irish language, 
Honssty.—A boy, whose honesty is more ty ty 
commended than his ingenuity, once carried som, 
butter to a merchant in a country village to exchange 
for goods. The butter beving & very beautiful ap. 
pearance, and the merchant being desirous of procy. 
ing some for. bis. own use, invited’ the boy to bring 
him all the. butter his mother had to spare. “I thigk” 
said the boy,,*‘she can’t spare any mora, for she sid 
she would rot have spared this, only a rat fell iuty 
the,cream, and she did not like to,use it herseli.” 


| , Some admirers.of, Rossini ina, small Italian town, 


some. time , since, resolved to-erect a statue to his 
honour, but, could only, raise 1,200 francs, besides 
pedestal, which one individual had given. So they 
went to Rossini to know what was to be done with 
the money, . “‘ You, want @ statue,” said ho, thought. 
fully; “and you have, it seems, only got as far asthe 
pedestal.” “ Yes, Ilhustrisgimo, that is our cas,” 
“And you have 1,200 francs,-besides, towards your 
object?” The.committee. bowed their acquiescence 
“Give me. the money, then, and I'll stand on the 
pedestal half, an, hour next Puesday. I must leave 
on Wednesday, or I’drepeat tlie performance.” 


How A French’ HusBayD ENDEAVOURED 1 
Imposr ON ‘HIS Wire.— A curious incident in Paris 
high life,” says the Epoque, “is about to become the 
subject‘of a stit for divarcs before the First Chamber 
of the Tribunal of the Seine. “A young husband be 
longing-to ‘one of the great families of France, in order 
to conceal his nightly absence from home, formed the 
idea of placing in bis bed’a figure with a wax head 
made to resemble him. ‘The artifice succeeded for s 
time, but one night, the lady véuturing to enter her 


husband's ‘toom and approach‘ thé bed, discovered the , 


trick. Hence the suit for a judicial separation.” 


GEYERAL GRANT) ComeLsreny Rovrep.—When 
Grant,was at Chicago, not.very-long ago, ho pails 
visit to the Sanitary Fair,thee baing held in that town, 
where he.snffered bis auly atnmitigated defeat, having 
utterly, sunreydered, to, his assailants. Tie beauty 
and fashion of Chicago was, of course, present on the 
occasion, and . when. sarrounded. by scores of the 
prettiest girls belonging, to! the place, a:lady said to 
the General, | These girls;are dying to:kiss you, bat 
dare not. do it.”,, ““ Well,” said the General, “if they 
waut to kiss me, why don’t they 2 No one has offered 
to, Iam sure.L shouldy’t,,retréat.! I'll face the fire” 
No sooner said thau,the beauiis,pounced upon him. 
It wag of no avail that, too late, he attempted to escape 
by a flank march. } The xosy ranks closed rount hic, 
and he was forced ta, submit, to his fate. By squads, in 
file, or singly, the maidens charged. They kissed 
him, smacked: him onthe, cheek, chin, veck, aud 
whisk He blushed till, he was purple, becameco- 
fysed, worried, bothered, gntil at last he was allowed 
toescape. That-night he left-Chicago incognito, ant 
declares he, would. rather, head an army to drive Maxi- 
milian out of Mexico than| face the Chicago girls 
again. 

Goop as mis Worp.—Dr. Doughty was sitting is 
his room the other'dayj: when an Frishman came 1 
and addressed him thas Can you pull tooth for 
me, docther? .Sare, ifs the devil's own orotuer tt 
I’ve got in'my mouth, ‘that’s Been kaping me wax? 
these three nights: entirely” “Yes, I think I cat; 
sit down and let me look’at'it.”" The tooth provel 
be a large one; and very sore.’ The instrumetts 
were out to commenee operations, but Pat showed 
evident signs of: nervousness, | “Och, sure, youll be 
murthering me quite, doether.”® “ ‘To be sure Is! all 
hart you,” said tlie doctor, in ajocular mauner. ©) 
L don’t I won't charge you avything for pulling & 
Pat said not another word,- and the doctor weut ? 
work. The tooth was firmly knit to the jew, 9° 
fairly lifte:l his patient from the ehaiz in ihe struze% 
who bore it all like a martyr, “ making no sig) At 
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pan IE 
ending ‘molar was laid upon ‘the table. 
bate ald tne doétor, “ didn't I ‘hurt you bad 
ough?” “ Not a bit, sir,”.said Pat; “and you're 
ne the man to be goiwg back from your own word.” 
The doctor *! saw it,” and Pat, saved his. money. 
A CLOSE Questroner.—Arthur Gilman, in one of 
his public addrésses, tells What he calls an Andover 
One day, he says, aman began telling: about 
a fire. “There had never been'such a fire,” he said, 
sin the county of Essex. A tian going by Deacon 
Pettingill’s barn saw an owl on the ridge-pole. He 
fired at the, owl, and the wadding somehow or other, 
tting into the shingles, set the hay on fire, and.it 
was all destroyed—ten: tons of hay, six head of cattle, 
the finest horse in’ the country, &c. The deacon was 
nearly crazed by it. The men in the store began ex- 
claimiug and commenting upon it! * What a loss!’ 
say one, ‘Why, the deacon will well nigh break down 
under it,’ says another. And so they went on, specu- 
lating one after another, and the conversation drifted 
op all sorts of conjectures. At last’ quiet man, who 
sat by the fire, looked up and asked—' Did he hit the 
owl?”” 
oN THE—-WELL, WE. WON'T SAY, WHAT—LINE. 


Old Gent: —“Well, George, what sort of a journey 
have you had ?” ; : , 

George: —" Oh, very quiet ; only off the line twice, 
and ran into three goods" trains !"—Fun. 


A Dramatic NoTe.—We have been requested by 
the property-man of Theatre Royal, , to inform 
him what is the “euller of jsimples,” mentioned in 
Shakespeare.—-Green, of course.—Fun. 

Pouce INTELLIGENCE.—We understand that the 
active and intelligent. myrmidons of Sir Richard 
Mayne are about to apply for summonses against the 
managers of theatres for supplying the public with a 
drop between the acts- without’ having ‘a license.— 
Fun. 

“Douste, Dovste, Tom ann Trovsie!”—An 
artist of some eminence has recently given his notions 
of the characteristics of colour. He says white sig- 
nifies purity, blue fidelity, etc., @tc., but appears to be 
in serious error‘on One point. He speaks of yellow 
as indicative of domestic trouble, We always thought 
black and blue stood for the domestic brews of 
trouble.-—Fun. i 





DIFFERENCE OF OPINION. . 


Arabella :—“ Now, Charley, dear, do have a little 
courage. When J havea powder'to take, J don’t like 
it any more than “you do; ‘bit’ I’make ‘up my mind 
that I will take it, and I do!” Rts Sra hay 

Charlie :—“ And’ when-J aye a powder to. take, I 
make up my mind that I wwonrlt «take it, and Idon't””’ 
—Punch. 

Progress Iv Potrtican Economy.—A deputation 
from the township’of Everton have recently ‘ad 
an interview with the Right Hon. ©.'P. Villers 
at the office of the Poor Law Board, Whitehall. We 
understand that the object of the Everton deputation 
had reference to a proposal contemplated by the Poor- 
law Commissioners, of supplying pauper children in 
workhouses with Everton Toffee.— Punch. 

—_———— 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





For 4 Couc.—Reast a large lemon very carofally, 
without burning it; when it is thoroughly hot, cut and 
squeeze it into a cup, upon three ounces of sugar, 
finely powdered. , Take a spoonful whenever your 
cough troubles you. It. is as good.as it is agreeable 
= taste. Rarely has it been known to fail of giving 

ef. 

I NEVER remember to have read before an account 
of the way in which butter'is made in‘ Normandy! ‘so, 
perhaps it may be new to others. The cream is tled 
up in @ canvas bag, and then, buried in a hole.in the 
ground for twenty-five hours: At the end of this time 
itforms a hard mass, which is broken up with a wooden 
Pestle, whereupon the ‘buttermilk runs away. A small 
Guauitity of water is thrown on the buiter to rinse.the 
= portions of the milk away, . The pounding and 
the washing only occupy two minutes, and, ‘as your 
pwg will see, the butter is made with less labour 
= in any churn yet invented. “In the winter, when 
; ° ground is frozen, the cream is buriéd in and placed 
or the purpose in cellars, and a double bag is. some- 


times employed to make sure of ge 
tarth into the butter, getting no sand ‘or 


a nYERING Corper Og Brass.—Take 3 ounces of 
aa 26 leaves of silver, quarter of an ounce of tartar, 
? pet an ounce of alum, . Boil this in.an‘earthen 
pe ~ and stir it well together, put what you design 
Atte ver into it, pour water upon it, and let it boil. 
toil it is well boiled; scratchbrush it, immerse and 

“gain; scratchbrush and boib repeatedly, until 


the silvering is to your mind. Andéther.—Take as 
much aqua-fortis as you think there is occasién for, 
put it ina glass, and set it on hot ashes; then putin 
your quantity of silver, which first has been beaten 
very thin, and cut inte shreds. When your silver-is 
dissolved, take it off the ashes, and mix that liquid 
with as much white tartar as will make it like a paste ; 
if you rub brass, copper, or any other metal, over with 
with this, it will be like silver itself. 

Cover Syrruprs.—Take Iceland moss two ounces, 
four peppy heads, four tablespoonsful of barley, put in 
three pints of water; beil it down to two, and strain 
it. ‘Add one pound of sugar. Dose, a tablespoonful 
whenever the coughs troublesome. Another :—Boil 
down thoroughwort to a thick syrup, and sweeten 
with molasses. This cures when other rethedies fail. 








THE LOVER'S ECHO. 


One evening as lately I stray’d by the wave, 
While tlie sun in his sea-~bed was sinking to rest, 
A sigh and a thought to my heart dear I gave, 
And thus told the secret that burns.in my breast; 
“J love—but alas!:am IT loved in return ?” 
When Echo, repeating, said—“ lov'd in return.” 


With rapture, I answered—“ S weet daughter of air, 
Thou hast brightened my mind with the light of thy 


spell, 
Thou hast streamed like a meteor of joy o’er my ear, 
And tenderly whispered me hope from thy cell. 
Yet, tell me, lone maid, if there’s trueness in man.” 
Lo! Echo sighed softly—‘“ there's trueness in man.” 


Out of breath, I exclaimed—* Oh, but tell me of this, 
And I'll fondly’believe it is heaven’ that I hear ; 
O tell me, thou babbler, thou handmaid of bliss, 
O tell me if my lover be warm and sincere, 
O tell me, I pray, if he’s fervent and true ?” 
Kind Echo made answer—“ he’s fervent and true.” 


“ Thanks, thanks, dearest. Echo, for all I have heard, 
And now, ere we part, thy dest tidings express : 
’Tis the ‘ last time-of asking,’ so waft me a word 
That is spelt with a Y, and an E, and an 8, 
Shall I soon be a bride ?—tell me quick, No, or Yes /” 
And Echo, dear Echo, distinctly said “Yrs.” 








GEMS. 


Tue strongest men yield to the influence of woman, 
as thé mightiest oak quivers in a gentle breeze. 

THERE are two things to which we never grow 
accustomed—the ravages of time, and the injustice of 
our fellow-men. 


WHEN we aro alone, we have our thoughts.to watch; 
in our families, our tempers; and in society our 
tongues. 

Wuen you are in danger from external enemies; 
look out, When the,peril is from your own, unbridled 
passions, look in. 


GOLDEN RULE OF FIVE. 
If you your lips 
Would’keep from slips, 
Five things observe with care— 
Of whom you speak, 
To whom you speak, 
And how, and when, and where. 





Lrés, artifice and tricks are as sure a mark of a low 
and poor spirit, as the passing of false money is of a 
poor, low purse. 

Tue wounded keart still smiles, if religion light. it 
—just as the ruin\that the sun gild; decay may be 
there, but the gloom is dispelled. 

ANGER is the most impotent passion that-influences 
the mind of man; it effects nothing it undertakes ; 
and hurts the’ man who is possessed by it, more than 
the object against which it is directed. 

WHisPErInG is more dangerous than loud speak- 
ing; the latter may instantly call up the rejoinder of 
truth, if needed; but the former may travel on, leav- 


ing poison in its track, until truth can overtake it with 


difficulty. 








STATISTICS. 

We extract some statistics on the subject of deaths 
by lightning froma note by M. Boudin. It seems 
that during the period 1835-68, 2,238 individuals were 
killed in France. The most in one year was 111; the 
fewest, 48. Among the 880 persons. killed from 1854 
to 1863, only 248 were females, which will be 267 
per cent. In England the proportion of females killed 
is only 21°6 per cent. In many cases, M. Boudin, 
says, when the lightning has fallen upon a group of 
people of both sexes it has only killed the males and 





spared the females; which, we must say, is more 


gallant than fair on the part of, the lightning. As a 
set-off to tis cotiduct, we suppose, the fluid, wher it 
has fallen upon a flock attended by shepherds. has only 
Killed the sheép'and spared the shepherds.» “My Boudin 
states that.there liave been many instances ‘of beeches 
struck with lightning, and that there are at least two 
examples of :individuals struck-more  tlian once in the 
‘course of their-lives;-one man, indeed, was struci 
three times in-as’ many’ different parts’ of the body, 
and audther'man .was struck tivice’ ii his left foot. 
The statistics, we may add, prove the danger of stand- 
ing.under trees in.astorm. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





VALvuE of Merropotiran Prorerty.—In a re- 
cent debate in the House of Commons the value of 
property io the metropolis was put at £990,000,000. 

Tue Wallace Monument ‘at Stirling, which has 
reached the ‘height of 155 feet in the form of a tower, 
has been stopped for want of funds; the plant and 
materials on the ground are tobe sold to pay debts. 

Tue King of the Belgians, has lately given the son 
of the lady with whom he wasa short time ago to 
have contracted a morganatic marriage the title.of 
Count Ardennes. 

Tr is‘said that the Emperor of the French will in- 
vite our Queen to visit France, seeing that it is her 
Majesty's intention to. make so long a stay at Brus- 
sels. 


A GENERALLY received idea is that not more than 
four retired Lord ‘Chancellors'can 1eceive pensions. 
This is an error, and Lord Westbury would have 
received the retiring peusion whether or not he had 
been followed by Lord Cranworth. 


DiscoveRY OF THE Rematns oF Dante.—Thic 
Florence correspondent, writing on May 29, 
says: “The discovery of Dante’s‘remains, com- 
municated yesterday morning from Ravenna by 
telegram to the Ministry of Public Instruction here 
in Florence, has been the theme of general conversa- 
tion... From some friends who were at. Ravenna at 
the moment of the discovery I have this day learned'the 
particulars, which are as follow : Whilst some work- 
men were employed in clearing the chapel which con- 
tains Dante’s monument from the outbuildings sur- 
rounding it,,a peculiar noise in striking the outer wal} 
suggested to them that some hollow might be found 
within.. Accordingly, on using some violence on that 
portion of the wall where the hollow seund ‘was pro- 
duced, a'wooden coffin was discovered, from which 
several bones fell out in the confusion of the first 
discovery. Onascroll within the coffin was found 
written, ‘ Dantis ossa me Frate Antonio Santi hic 
posite 1677, die. 18 Octobris ;’ andinside the lid of the 
coffin the following inscription was placed’: ‘ Dantis 
ossa denuper revisa 3 Junii 1677.’ The coffin had 
been stowed away with its precious deposit within this 
mural sepulchre atthat date, and had remained there 
till now. The Italian Deputy Monzani, Colonel 
Malenchini, and Atto Vannucci were in ‘ Dante's 
Chapel’ at the moment of tle interesting discovery. 
The Prefect and Mayor of Ravenna’ were forthwith 
called to the spot. ‘The skeleton head and bones of 
Datite ‘were ¢xamined ‘carefully in their ‘presence. 
Save a fragment of the cranium, the whole of the 
lower jaw, and three joiuts of the right hand, which 
were missing, all the bones were found to be intact. 
The head was moderately large, broad at the temples, 
whilst the base of thée'skull bears token of an equally 
large development. The archives of the Franciscan 
Convent of Ravenna were forthwith searched by the 
party; and amongst the atti of the Franciscan 
Brethren, at the date indicated by the inscription on 
the lid of Dante’s coffin, were found the various 
acts relating to ‘tho subject; \all were signed 
by ‘the same Frate’'Santi, whose name is on the 
seroll, ‘and who styles himself, moreover, ‘ Cancel- 
liere’ of the. convent. Dante’s ehapel is known 
‘to have been under the charge of the Francis- 
cans. It would seem that when a certain Cardinal 
Corsi wished to ‘embellish the chapel of Dante two 
centuries since, the friars, possibly suspecting mischief, 
refused, at first most strenuously, to grant his request. 
By dint of perseverence, however, the Cardinal ob- 
tained his aim in 1692. But before he could get 
possession of the relics (as we:see by the date) tho 
brethren ‘had safely stowed away the remains of tle 
poet within the mural sepulchre where they were 
now found, having secretly removed them from their 
former position in the monument in the chapel which 
takes its name from the poet. Dante’s coffin has now 
been placed within a strong box,or outer coffin, to 
whieh the four seals of the commune have been affixed. 
The whole of this curious transaction has been noted 
down in the State archives, with the names of the 
municipal authorities and gentlemen who were pre- 
sent.” 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


4 Maxwet.t.—The ink stains may be discharged by oxalic 
aci 

W. R—Sir John Franklin made, we believe, his first 
voyage of discovery in 1819. 

W. T. B—The pound avoirdupois is equal to 7,000grains ; 
the pound apothecaries’ weight to 5,760 grains. 

G. W. E.—We cannot avail ourselves of the verses, ‘“ Dost 
thou ask why I love thee,” which are declined with thanks. 

A.C. 8.—We receive all MSS. subject to the conditions 
stated at the foot of this page; and to the rule there laid 
down, we make no exception. 

Mary anv Lizziz.—The colour of the hair is dark brown 
end light flaxen respectively. (The handwriting only re- 
quires steady practice in order to bec 2me very good.) 

Tusa Camy.—We cannot assist you, as we have made ita 
tule to abstain from expressing any opinion as to the ability 
or character of medical or other professional men. 

Romeo.—The marks left on the body by tatooing are, as & 
general rule, ineradicable. We can give no recipe for their 
temoval 

C. Berrram B.—The “Stanzas to Violet,” are declined 
with thanks. The sonnet on music we may possibly avail 
ourselves of at some future time. 

Anwa P.—Essence of musk may be made by merely 
macerating musk in proof spirit. The proportions are arbi- 
trary, the chief point being to obtain musk of good quality. 

Jouy B.—The cochineal insect is found in Mexico, and 
draws its subsistence from a particular species of nopal, one 
of the cactus tribe of plants. 

Francis X.—Hops were unknown till 1524; before which 
time wormwood and other bitter plants were used to preserve 
deer. 

Evizapera end Mary Axn would have no objection to cor- 
respond with two young gentlemen matrimonially. The 
former is twenty-four years of age, and the latter twenty- 
three. 

JExeas.—It does not consist with our arrangements at 
present to publish sketches of the kind indicated ; and for 
the rest we must beg to refer you to the literary notification 
at foot of this page. 

Vrotet.—Abstaining from stimulating beverages, and a 
careful attention to regimen, together with regular exercise, 
will no doubt remove both the redness and the pimpies.. If 
they do not, you should consult a medical man. 

Frep. C.—The lines entitled “ Welcome to Summer” are 
not without some indication of poetic feeling; but the effu- 
sion does nct quite reach our standard, and is therefore de- 
clined with thanks. 

C. K. EL, who is twenty years of age, of medium height, 
with blue eyes and flaxen hair, and is the daughter of a 
very respectable tradesman, would like to correspond ma- 
trimonially with a tall gentleman of dark complexion. 

W. P.—Rose tooth powder is made thus:—Take pre- 
cipitated chakk, 6 oz.; cuttle-fish bone, 3 oz.; bicarbonate of 
soda, 2 o2.; red lake, 3 0z.; otto of roses 20 drops. (See also 
answer to “M. T. C. P.") 

A Corx Reaper.—It is not consistent with our rule to 
answer questions on draughts, chess, &.; but you can 
readily obtain from any bookseller # cheap little manual on 
the subject. 

J. J.—As a general rule, in examinations by the Civil Ser- 
vice Commissioners which are not competitive (and we direct 
your attention to the distinction) the ises in languages 
are restricted to translation. 

Pxoto.—Camphine is rectified spirits of turpentine, 
wholly deprived of resin. Caustic potash is sometimes used 
in rectifying it It will become unfit for use if long exposed 
to the air, from partial oxydation and formation of resin. 

Nemo.—To a certain extent handwriting may be con- 
sidered indicative of character; but at best itis by no means 
a reliable indication. You must excuse us from attempting 
to predicate your character from the handwriting of your 
note. 

R. M. 8.—Neither of the tales specified is published in 
book form, and can only be obtained by ordering from our 
publisher the numbers of Tue Loypon Reaper in which 
they appeared. Thanks for your very enthusiastic com- 
mendations of our periodical. 

Evorne Dup ey, who is twenty-four years of , 5 ft 10 ine 
in height, has dark hair and eyes, and is an only son, with 
good expectations, desires, with a view to matrimony, to 
form the acquaintance of a young lady who is younger than 
himself and possesses some musical ability. 

Letrr1a Matvana, who is eighteen years of age, a brunette, 
tall, with black hair and eyes, is idered very hand 
has a large income, and is well educated, wishes to corre- 
spond with a gentleman a few years older than herself. 
Money no object. 

W. D.—You do not state whether you desire to become @ 
candidate for an appointment as draughtsman under the 
War Department at Pall Mail, or to the Royal Gun Factories 
and Machinery Department The examination for these 
appointments does not comprise quite the same subjects. 
Bor the former, you will have to pass an examination in 
handwriting and geography, arithmetic (including vulgar 
and decimal fractions), Eaglish grammar, Euclid, first three 
books, algebra to simple equations, and practical geometry 











and mensuretion.. For the latten, the subjects are handwrit- 
ing and orthography, arithmetic (iacluding. yulgar and 
decimal fractions), English composition, practical mechanics 
and hydraulics, and drawing. 
E. F., who is twenty-one years of age, fair, respectably 
d, and idered vely good-looking. desires (with 
a view to matrimony) to form the acquaintance of a young 
pose f of prepossessing appearance, an amiable disposition, 
and of thoroughly domestic habits. Cartes to be exchanged. 








~Avausr 5, 156, 
—— 


oxide of iron. Or, secondly, you may tale leag 3 7 
33 parts; calcine op bateres then fuse 50 paris of thet 
with an equal weight of flints in powder, and jo) 5 ait? 
salt of tartar. When ‘well ma either of these ot 
-will produce an é¢namel that rival opal. Teoipes 
Mvtprmontus; who is twenty-two yoars of age y 

spectably connected, good-looking, fond of home, me re 
plays well, and has an income of rather above £2005 

(with better prospects), will be happy to receive a miatrimdail 





G. W. R., who is twenty-nine years of age, is idered 
good-looking, and has £300 a year, wishes to correspon 
matrimonially with a young lady, who must be about tventy- 
four years of age, 5 ft. 4 in, in height, dark, good-looking, 
and have about £100 a-year. ; 

‘Reetvarbd, who is twenty-three years of ago, 5 ft. 9in in 
height, fair, and considered passably good-looking, but has 
only a moderate income, woult‘lilte to correspond with a 
domesticated young lady of prepassessing appearance. Cartes 
to be exchanged as a preliminary. 

T. C.—The social results of marriage to a French girl and 
an English girl are vastly different. “The former when she 
marries goes freely into society, while the latter retires from 
it; through the gate of marriage, in short, the latter leaves 
the world, while through the same gate the former enters it. 

J. W., A.—The lines.on “ War” evince, some vigour of 
imagination, but are deficient ia power and facility of ex- 
pression—qualities which may possibly be attained by prac- 
tice. The great length, moreover, of the poem would prevent 
us from availing ourselves of it; and it is therefore declined 
with thanks. 

MARCH FOR DYING DAY. 


Tread slowly, tread ye slowly in the train 
Of evening, oh ye spirit-angels fair! 
Marshal you to sweet music in the wane 
Of dying Day, and loose your gold cloud hair 
Across the heavens, that palpitate with light! 
Gather your robes around you as you go, 
And move you onward steadily and slow, 
While far behind uprises silent night. 


Lay the parple on the mountain, 
Fling the red sheen o’er the wave, 
Tinge the silver-flooded fountain, 
As ye follow to the grave— 
Ye are bearing a dead hero to his rest; 
For the goou deeds he hath done, 
Since the rising of the sun, 
Spread the glory, that his honour be confest. 


The grave is made within the western glow, 
Ye follow thither, marching stately down 
The golden path—then chant ye as ye go, 
And wreath the crimson cloud-spray in a crown; 
And let the wild winds raise a requiem hig 
Measured and tuneful, while the throbbing beat 
Of thousands of your shining angel feet 
Keeps time, unto the music til] it die, 


They have borne him from our sight; 
They are laying him to rest, 

In the passing of the light, 

With his hands upon his breast— 

Pales the purple from the mountains far away, 
Faints the flush from off the sky, i 
Sinks the music to a sigh— 

In its farewell sweetness let us kneel and pray. 


E. S. C.—The tranposition by the testator of the Christian 
names of the legatee would not probgoly affect the legality 
of the bequest; but as it might afford an opening for a 
quibble of law, and as the testator is siili living, the better 
course is for him to alter the will by placing the baptismal 
names in their proper order. 
M. T. C. P.—You can make rose-water thus :—Take otto of 
roses, 3 drachms; rectified spirit (warm) one pint; dissolve; 
add of hot water, 10 gallons; mixin a 12 gallon carboy; 
cork, and well agitate the whole until quitecold. This makes 
the ordinary rose-water of the shops, and is really excellent. 
(The handwriting is very fair.) 
Rorat Esciueer.—The only instrument ‘which the 
ancients possessed in aid of navigation was the astrolabe, a 
term derived from the two Greek words, “star” and“ I 
take,” and the first instrament so called was made by 
Hipparchus. The Arabs to this day use it, and call it 
“ alster-lab.” 
A. F. C—The term paregoric is derived from a Greek 
word signifying to mitigate or assuage. Calomel is pro- 
bably also derived from two Greek words signifying good 
and black. Verdigris is generally sup to be derived 
from the French name, “‘vert-de-gris.” (The handwriting is 
ood.) 

7 F. M.—There is not a little poetic feeling indicated in the 
lyric on “Woman's Heart,” but the poem being rather 
marred by afew incongruous similes and inaccuracies of 
expression, we regret that we cannot avail ourselves of it 
The verses strongly recall the lines :— 

Oh, woman! in our hours of ease 

Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 

And variable as the shade 

By the light quivering aspen made ;— 

When pain or sotrow wrings the brow, 

A ministering angel thou. 
A. F. F.—It is not very apparent why you should nave 
written such a tirade against feminine fickleness, &c. 
us tell you two things: Men who flatter women, do not 
know them sufficientiy; but Mien who only abuse them do 
not know them at all. Let us also help you to an illustration: 
To paint angels painters always borrow the likeness of a 
woman: to depict demons they take that of a man. 
Ratru Barron is anxious to obtain a matrimonial introduc- 
duction toa lady. Is twenty-five years of age, good-look- 
ing, has an increasing professional income of £100 per 
annum ; is of good family, and will ultimately succeed to a 
comfortable property. The lady should be under thirty, 
prepossessing in appearance (if musical preferred), and have 
a@good temper. Cartes de visite to be exchanged, 
G. Smirn.—We supply you with two recipes for making a 
very fine dead white enamel:—Take of “caline” (from 
two parts of tin and one of lead), one part; fime crystal 
lass or “frit,” two parts; manganese, & few grains; puw- 
er, mix, melt, and pour the fused mass into clean water; 
again powder, and fuse, and repeat the whole procose three 





or four times; avoiding contamination from smoke, dirt, or 


.| ately corrected by the addition ofa small 


on to a. lady,'who must not be above tient 
years ue age i Send cieobhonet #0 much cared yd 
amiability an: good temper; exchan, ; 
desirable. ” 80 of caries de ini 

F. 0, F.—We do not. know how wo are 
But why not try the plan used in =" of Ttaly ee 
carpets on floors—whieh is this :—Rings are fasteneg j " 
floors before the carpets arc laid ;:mud the carpets leche 
hooks. in the binding for which, these rings are pa 
that there is ae taking bt spapaalling in of tacks: ‘ar 
carpets aro taken up an 48 noiselessly and gas; 
bed-covers. ¥ and easily a 

H. H.—The use of ‘a little chloride of lime ang 
water, or Gowland’s lotion, will impart & delisate whiten 
to the hands; but the former should oniy be ew 
used, and should be well washed off with water to req 4 
its odour, Glycerine will also render the skin of the bean 
soft, white, and supple. To ‘preserve the hanis ¢ f 
delicate work rub a little club moss, or lycopodium, “4 tus 
powder, over them. ; 

Lriowsi Ciirton.—A method by which some flowers m: 
be preserved for many months is to carefully dip thin 4 
soon as gathered, in perfectly limpid gum water, and _ 
allowing them to drain for two or three minutes, ty sx 
them upright, or arrange them in the usual manner in gy 
empty vase. The gum. gradually forms a transparent coat. 
ing on the surface of the petals and stems, and preserves 
their form and colour long after they have becoms crisp. 

T. C.M.—The sourness'of milk orcream may be immeij, 
Portion of the com. 
mon carbonate of magnesia in powder. Hal! a teaspoonfy| 
(or four grains) may be. added to a pint of mili or cream, 
if only slightly sour; a larger quantity in proportion tp the 
degree of sourness. From two t0,threo grains may by 
added to every pound of flour, t6 prevent souruess in bread, 
so injurious to some constitutions. 

Communtcations. Reosivep:— 

J. F. would be happy to correspond and exchange carly 
with.*t Martha F."’ (No. 112), with a view to matrimony. 

Rosatiz wishes to correspond with “George H” |; 
eighteen years of age, rather tall, considered handsome, very 
domesticated, and capable of making home happy. 

Auice and Minnie, the two cousins, will be "ost happy » 
hear further from’“J. M.” aud “J. R.,” with a view ws 
matrimonial engagement, 

Maop would be glad to hear farther from cither “ Willan 
J.” or“ H. @A,,"rand would. be most happy to exchag 
cartes, with a view to matrimony. 

Mona, who is 5 ft. 3 in in height, and considered pretty, 
requests the carte de visite,of * Alfred,” and wishes also 0 
know what is his profession. (The handwriting is of 
average merit.) 

J. A.D. &.,. who is)twenty-nine years of age, in business, 
dark, and passably good-looking, would be happy to corr. 
spond matrimonially with.‘ Minnie” (No. 113), and to e:- 
change cartes de visite as a preliminary. 

Jute, who is eighteen years of age, tall and fair, with 
blue eyes and auburn hair, and thoroughly domesticated, 
would like, with a view to matrimony, to exchange carta, 
&c., with “ Alfred.” 
Litany, who is justetghteen years of age, with bright blu 
eyes, and brown.curling hair, very respectably connected, 
an excellent pianist, and al her is idered very pretty 
and captivaiing, does not object to correspond with “George 
H.,” with a view to a matrimonial engagement. 
Avice Maup hasno objection to correspond matrimonially 
with “George T. Heartwell.” Is twenty-one years of age, 
tall, dark, considered handsome, is highly respectable, very 
musical, quite capable of making home happy, and por 
sesses & small annual income. 
Constance H. is willing to correspond matrimonially with 
“J.0.” Is eighteen years of age, of medium height, fair 
complexion, with golden’ hair, dark hazel eyes, and is co 
sidered pretty; is a good musician, and possesses 4 yearly 
income. Cartes to be exchanged. 
Auice and Musxxre ‘will both be happy to correspon! m- 
trimonially with “Heary B;”, aud * Martin W." “ Alice" 
very weH educated, and a goud pianist; is consilered very 
pretty, is of lively disposition, possesses independent means, 
and one of her dearest wishes is to reside in America 
“Minnie” has also a good fortune, and is good-looking. 
Luy May who is nineteen years of age, dit. Lin. in height, 
with dark hair, blue eyes, a very good figure, of fair com 
plexion, ccnsidered rather pretty, and is highly respectable, 
would not object to ‘enter into a matrimonial correspondence 
with ‘ Alfred” or “George H. ;" or in ‘default of these with 
any gentleman who is respectable, and tolerably good-lovk- 
ing. (if French not objected to.) 4 

vz and Frory would like to correspond with “Meaty 
B.” and “ Martin W.” with # view to matrimony and eu! 
gration to America. “Eve” is twenty-two years of age, 
5 ft. 6in. in height; has dark blue eyes and browa eurly 
hair, and is considered good-looking. “Flory” is twouty- 
seven years Of age, 5 ft. 5 in. in height, has light blae eg 
and brown wavy hair, and is considered passable. ~ 
are thoroughly domesticated, fond of music, and of 
and loving dispositions. 








Part XXVL, For Juny, B wow Rxapy. Pace 6d 
*,* Now Ready, Von IV of Taz Lonvoy Beaver Prica 
4s. 6d, 


Also, the Trriz and Inpex to Von. IV. Price 0x6 Paxyh 


N.B.—Corresponpents Mosr Appress THerr Lerress 10 188 
Eprror or “Taz Loypow RéAépen.” 
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